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RACE RELATIONS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


H. V. HODSON 


HERE are two problems in world politics today which transcend 
all others. They are the struggle between Communism and liberal 
democracy, and the problem of race relations. 

Of the two, I am prepared to argue that the problem of race relations 
is the more important, since, for one thing, it would remain with us in its 
full complexity even if Communism were settled down to peaceful neigh- 
bourliness with democracy in a world partitioned between them. But the 
comparison is really to no purpose. Both problems are of crucial im- 
portance for the survival of our civilization. 

Much more to the point is the fact that if the two became identified— 
that is to say, if Communism succeeded in enlisting most of the discon- 
tented or the non-European races on its side, so that the frontier between 
democracy and its enemies was a racial as well as an ideological and political 
frontier—then the danger would be greatly multiplied, and the chance of 
our eventually coming out on top would be so much the poorer. To the 
extent that we solve the racial problem itself, we shall of course be pre- 
venting that combination from coming about. On the other hand, the 
fact that we face the problem in the presence of the Communist menace 
gives it a double urgency. 

What exactly do we mean by race relations? Race is one of the most 
abused and unscientific of pseudo-scientific terms: so much so that some 
thinkers have reached the conclusion that it is empty of meaning alto- 
gether, and that race relations accordingly do not exist, scientifically 
speaking. This strikes me as being about as valuable as the calculations 
of the navigator who reckons by trigonometry that his ship must be in 
mid-ocean when it is evidently in shallow water and about to run ashore. 

The bulk of the races of the world are commonly classified as Cau- 
casians, Mongoloids and Negroids, sub-divisions being more debatable. 
There are mixed or marginal groups, and others which do not belong to 
any of the three main categories. But let us consider those three for a 
start. The most striking fact is that, in practice, race-consciousness and 
race-antagonism cut right across this classification. Thus, for example, 
there is awareness of race difference and potential antagonism between 
certain Caucasian groups—e.g. between North Europeans and North 
Africans or Northern Indians—but not between certain Caucasian groups 
and certain Mongoloids—e.g. East Europeans and Mongoloid Russians. 
Where different racial stocks have lived and mingled together for cen- 
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turies, e.g. in the Nile Valley, the awareness of race difference usually 
attaches to the unfamiliar as such, unless of course the difference is 
underlined by religious or other such contrasts. 

At this point it is best to set aside astronomical navigation and con- 
centrate on dead reckoning. 

Race for my present purpose can be defined as the characteristic of an 
hereditary group which is regarded as a racial difference by the group 
itself, or by others, and accordingly excites prejudice on one side or the 
other. In this sociological sense, awareness of race thus causes race to 
exist. A racial difference of which no one is conscious does not count for 
the present purpose. 

Consciousness of difference, exciting prejudice and a feeling of superior- 
ity or inferiority or suspicion, arises, of course, from other group characters 
besides race. Nationality, language, religion, all may produce similar 
effects, especially where they are associated with differing social habits or 
personal practices, with endogamous marriage, or other phenomena 
which manifestly mark off a group and perpetuate it. A good example is 
the Hindu—Muslim difference in India and Pakistan, where a religious and 
cultural division has become a national division, and efforts are being 
pressed to make it a linguistic division also. Although some Muslims are 
of different racial stock from many Hindus, the division is not itself a 
racial one, and where it has recently been most dangerous, in Bengal, the 
racial stocks of Hindus and Muslims are precisely the same. 

At their worst, these non-racial differences, even within the nation- 
State, may have reactions far more grievous than racial differences them- 
selves. In recent history, certainly since the African slave trade was at its 
worst, or perhaps since the Indian Mutiny, nothing done in the name of 
racial prejudice has nearly equalled in bloodiness, for instance, the 
Punjab massacres of 1947. At their best, non-racial differences which 
cause group consciousness arouse exactly the same class of problems as 
race differences. 

Nevertheless the latter have a peculiar importance in the contemporary 
world. One reason I have already suggested—the risk of alinement 
between racial and ideological conflicts. If the ideological conflict threat- 
ened to aline itself with, say, the Arab —Jew conflict, or the Hindu—Muslim 
or caste-outcast or Dublin—Belfast conflict, the danger and importance 
of these latter would likewise be dangerously enhanced. 

Another reason is the connexion of racial difference with the complex 
of European imperialism, which has played a part in world order whose 
magnitude we are only just beginning to realize, now that it is passing 
away. I shall refer to this aspect again later. 

A third reason is the association of race with colour, a concept even 
vaguer than race, and therefore capable of emotionally magnifying racial 
differences upon an enormous world-wide scale; so that a minor admini- 
strative act like the British Government’s decision over Seretse Khama, 
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or a social incident like a rebuff to a West Indian cricketer in a London 
hotel, may engage the sympathies and emotions of hundreds of millions 
of people who feel some sense of colour solidarity. 

Colour plays the role that it does because it is obvious and inescapable. 
Colour prejudice is as old as history. The Indian word which we translate 
as ‘caste’, varna, means colour, and the caste system owes much of its 
peculiar development, though not apparently its origin, to the colour 
antipathy or race-consciousness of the early Aryan invaders towards the 
Dravidian natives of India. 

Generally speaking, then, we may take it that race relations in the 
present context imply differences of colour. 

It is as well that we should realize the shape of the world in which 
we live, in terms of the broad divisions which, largely on account of 
colour, arouse race-consciousness and prejudice. The white people of the 
world are a smallish minority: they are outnumbered, probably, by the 
brown people of Southern Asia. There are almost as many yellow people 
in Eastern Asia. And of course to these must be added the black people 
of Africa and their descendants in the Americas, the North and South 
American Indians, the Polynesians, and the dark-skinned Middle Easterners 
and North Africans. In the British Commonwealth, three of its eight 
independent members are Asiatic, and unless any of those three secedes it 
seems certain that within a short space of time the majority of self-govern- 
ing nations of the Commonwealth will not be white. It is salutary for us, 
who are so accustomed to thinking of the universe as revolving round our- 
selves, to realize that a world of undisputed white domination is not part of 
the unchangeable order of nature. 

I seem to read into som» South African reactions to United Nations 
attitudes on racial affairs an underlying assumption that the civilized 
world as a whole ought to be with them in asserting white supremacy, 
and is somehow morally perverse or at least mentally unhinged if it is 
not. I have the greatest sympathy for South Africa in her fearful race 
problems, but they are not lessened by failing to realize that White South 
Africa is not only a minority outpost, but an outpost of an outnumbered 
if powerfully equipped army. 

We cannot tackle this question of raee relations without discarding 
many prejudices, most of them based on racial egocentricity. Nevertheless, 
we only falsify the problem if we swing to the other pole and proclaim 
that all races are equal. If we admit the concept of race at all, we admit 
that races are different, and if different then unequal. Scientists some- 
times say they cannot in general distinguish any specifically racial char- 
acteristics of inferiority or superiority, marking off one hereditary group 
from another, apart from all influences of environment including educa- 
tion and economic status; but surely they stray from logic when they 
deduce that there is therefore no inherent inequality between the races, 
I daresay you cannot tell a greengage chemically from a plum, but they 
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are different, and some may consider the one superior to the other, at 
least in some respects. 

The important point, however, about racial inequality is that it is not 
uniform. There is certainly no proof of general superiority or inferiority as 
among the different races, and environment is usually, though not always, 
more important than heredity. Every people has some fine and some poor 
elements. As the distinguished American anthropologist Professor Boas 
wrote: ‘If we were to select the most intelligent, imaginative, energetic 
and emotionally stable third of mankind, all races would be represented’. 

To differences of environment and accidents of history, which pro- 
duced various levels of cultural attainment among different racial groups 
at any one time, was added the supremely important imperial factor. 
Racial antipathy, or the idea of racial superiority, did not always play 
the part in modern European imperialism that it has played in latter times. 
The conquests and enslavements of the Portuguese and Spanish Empires 
were made in the name of religion, not race, and indigenous coloured people 
converted to Christianity were largely assimilated socially, politically, and 
maritally. Nor in the earlier days of British and Dutch exploration and 
conquest in Africa and Asia, when the objects were valuable commodities, 
like ivory and spices, or strategic advantages, was racial superiority the 
dominant theme of imperialism. Among the more important influences 
which caused the concept of white supremacy to prevail as the char- 
acteristic of nineteenth-century imperialism were the slave trade (which 
brought a new and colossal race problem to the Caribbean and North 
America), settlement (the first step being the arrival of white wives, 
which immediately altered the relationship), and the technique of govern- 
ment and military power, which required of the imperial sovereigns a 
strength far disproportionate to their numbers and obtainable only by 
cohesion and aloofness. 

This alinement of race problems with imperialism—to some extent 
accidental, and by no means necessary—is worthy of special study, if only 
because one of the great world movements on whose flood we float at this 
time is the metamorphosis of European imperialism. It retreats, and 
seems to die, but to change into something else. We are in the cocoon 
stage, and who can tell what moth or dragonfly will hatch? 

What we can say is that, if European imperialism intensified and to 
some extent actually created the problem of race relations, it also provided 
its own solution. The solution was white or European supremacy. All 
minor inter-racial conflicts, or similar conflicts between groups like 
religious communities, were settled in the last resort by the fiat of the 
European masters. This system, of course, bore the seeds of its own defeat, 
but while it lasted in full vigour the world was spared—at whatever cost 
in freedom and opportunity for the imperial subjects—those dangerous 
and often bloody conflicts which now abound, arising from the question 
who is to rule in the white man’s place, or share his power with him. 
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In the Commonwealth we have, of course, the supreme type of the 
imperial chrysalis. We have also examples of almost all the main kinds 
or aspects of race problems, though neither in the West Indies nor any- 
where else in the Commonwealth has the backwash from slavery thrown 
up a problem strictly comparable with that of the Negro in the United 
States. The variety of the race problem in the Commonwealth gives us 
unique opportunities both for study and experiment. 

The different aspects of the racial problem in the Commonwealth may 
be divided into five categories: 


_ The first is international, the question of relations between nations and 
peoples of different race across their political borders. 

The second is imperial, the question of European tutelage of subject peoples 
of different race, or of the transfer of imperial power to them. 

The third is post-imperial, the question of white supremacy, or its replace- 
ment, in countries settled by Europeans under imperial protection and govern- 
ment and now standing or claiming to stand on their own European feet amid 
majorities of non-Europeans. 


The fourth aspect is that of mixed or plural societies, where three or more 


racial groups (one of which may be the imperial European group) contend for 
the heritage of power. 


The fifth aspect is residual, and largely social and economic, that is to say, 
the race-relations problems which arise, apart from the other four, where- 


ever there is a racial or colour minority, from the West Indies to the West 
India Docks. 


These aspects, of course, may overlap: for instance, the imperial and 
the post-imperial aspects are almost always tinged with the complexities 
of a plural society, such as those created by the presence of Asiatics in 
South and East Africa, or by Muslim and pagan groups with different 
racial antecedents in Nigeria. Nevertheless it is important to distinguish 
the different aspects, if only to remind ourselves that the picture is im- 
mensely complex, and that no short cuts or slogans will provide a uni- 
versal solution. I propose accordingly to consider briefly the five aspects 
in order. 


The international aspect does not seem to me to be at present specially 
difficult or dangerous in the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth has 
become multi-racial in its sovereign membership without violence between 
races. South Africa, with her special race prejudices, no less than others, 
sits down amicably with three Asian nations on a footing of equality in 
Commonwealth conclave. The vehement conflict between the Union and 
India and Pakistan over the treatment of Asiatics in South Africa has 
apparently had less effect on international relations in the Commonwealth 
than in the United Nations. The White Australia policy—essentially an 
international policy, since it is concerned with barriers to immigration 
rather than internal discrimination—has not been a cause of open dispute 
in the multi-racial Commonwealth, as might have seemed likely, largely 
because it is publicly defended on grounds not of racial superiority but of 
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economic protection and of anxiety to spare Australia the internal race 
conflicts that are so bitter and dangerous elsewhere. 

The constitutional problem inherent in the presence of an English 
Monarchy has been solved, it seems, by the statesmanship which kept 
India, though a Republic, in the Commonwealth, while acknowledging 
the King as its Head and symbol of its unity. Whether all will go as 
smoothly, particularly with South Africa, when the time comes to admit 
African nations to full and equal membership of the Commonwealth, time 
will show. Meanwhile, let us be thankful to be able to set aside the inter- 
national aspect as being at present evidently subordinate to the others. 

One must, however, raise this fundamental question: is a multi-racial 
Commonwealth compatible with a doctrine of racial superiority held by 
any of its peoples? I do not want to press a formal or theoretical point 
too far, since human affairs show many examples of helpful practices and 
adjustments that defy logic; but conflicts of principle have a way of finding 
us out in the end, and it is as well for those who approach matters in a 
scientific spirit to get broad theoretical points clear at the start. 

The answer, surely, is ‘no’. The explicit and implicit idea of the Com- 
monwealth relationship is equality. It does not make sense for anyone to 
say, in effect, at the Commonwealth table: ‘Here I accept you as an equal, 
and your nation as equal to my nation, but at home I regard your co- 
racialists as inherently and perpetually unequal and inferior to my own’. 
I do not believe a multi-racial Commonwealth and the doctrine of natural 
white superiority to e compatible, and sooner or later the one must 
overcome or be overcome by the other. 

But I distinguish between white superiority and local white supremacy. 
If white supremacy in, say, South Africa is justified on such grounds as 
these—We made the country, brought it up from barbarism and bare 
subsistence, developed its resources, fertilized it with work and capital, 
and what we built we shall rule’; or even as these—We are dealing with 
a practical, not a theoretical, world, and in practice the white people do 
and will govern the country, and the others do not and shall not, so far as 
we can see ahead’; or as these—‘It is better for all concerned that racial 
mixture in all aspects of life should cease; let the various racial groups 
develop separately, each in its own community and so far as possible in 
its own area, and we will talk about theoretical equality when such de- 
velopment has brought them nearer to practical equality—then there 
arises no fundamental conflict of principle with the international structure 
of a multi-racial Commonwealth. But each of these arguments, which I 
am not, of course, attempting to justify, leads, it seems to me, to its own 
distinct conclusion as to treatment of the racial problem in its post- 
imperial aspect. 


The imperial aspect, when divorced from others like the post-imperial 
aspect or the aspect of plural societies, has no fundamental complexities 
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once we accept the doctrine of trusteeship for the development of subject 
peoples to the point where they can govern themselves. But of course that 
hypothetical divorce is unreal. The application of the doctrine is difficult 
and hesitant, for two kinds of reason. The first kind is the complications 
raised by the other aspects of the colour problem: the existence of a 
settled white community demanding a share, and usually a dominant 
share, in the inheritance of imperial power, as in the Rhodesias, Kenya and 
Tanganyika ; or the existence of several distinct racial or para-racial com- 
munities among the non-Europeans, as in Malaya, where power has 
eventually to be divided in some equitable way among Malays, Chinese, 
and Indians ; or the impact of the general or social problem of race relations, 
which at a critical moment in the approach to self-government causes 
difficulties in the assimilation of indigenous people into the key positions 
of governing power. 

The second kind of reason for trouble in the imperial aspect of race 
relations in the Commonwealth is the duality of the Dual Mandate. 
Whereas we accept a trust for the raising of native peoples to self-govern- 
ment, we also accept a trust for using indigenous resources for the benefit 
of the world; and it happens more often than we usually observe that these 
two responsibilities conflict. They conflict because of the scale and 
character of economic development on Western lines. It requires massive 
organization, often in the producing unit, always in regard to transport and 
marketing. The scale of such organization tends to keep permanently 
ahead of the capacity of the indigenous peoples to master it. To see the 
force of this point we have only to ask ourselves whether the East African 
groundnuts scheme, or the development of coal and electrical power in 
Rhodesia, has advanced or retarded the moment at which political and 
economic control of those countries could reasonably be handed over to 
their African peoples. We accentuate the racial problem by reinforcing 
it with an economic vested interest—I use the term in no derogatory 
sense—identified with the present superiority of the ruling race in organiz- 
ing capacity, skill, and capital resources—attributes far less rapidly 
acquired than the minimum qualification, such as a certain degree of 
literacy, for political self-rule, progressing from smaller to larger units of 
self-government in a relatively simple society. 

A further complication is the latent conflict between preservation or 
adaptation of indigenous institutions and social life (summed up as In- 
direct Rule) and the promotion of a political and social democracy capable 
of supporting self-government on the Western model. Race, as such, is 
incidental to these conflicts and difficulties, but it heightens them, just as 
they in turn heighten the problem of race relations. 


I now come to the post-imperial aspect, the legacy of imperial rule in 
the shape of a settled white community. The Union of South Africa is of 
course the arch-type, though Southern Rhodesia and other territories 
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with a large resident white population all show the characteristic problem, 
and are the more important to us in Britain in that we as electors to the 
United Kingdom Parliament are in the last resort responsible for solving 
it. 

On the Union’s race problem I would make only three points. First, 
it is one of the really burning centres of world danger. Unless there is 
evident progress towards a solution of the race problem in South Africa 
within, say, the next decade, I would expect a rapid and disastrous spread 
of Communism not only in the Union but throughout Africa south of the 
great deserts. For Communism has all the answers pat, all the short-cuts, 
and appeals irresistibly to those who see their path blocked on the lines of 
Western democracy. 

Secondly, the racial problem in Southern Africa is far from being only 
a white-black problem. The Durban riots reminded us of the desperate 
conflicts latent between Africans and Asiatics. But that is an additional 
reason for striving towards an early solution, not an excuse for delay. 
No major part of the problem will be solved without a solution to the 
others: there will not be sound relations between African and Asian until 
there are sound relations between European and African—and vice versa. 

Thirdly, I do not think it at all self-evident that the ultimate solution 
is necessarily to be found through the liberal method of granting the vote on 
a common roll to people of different race who fulfil prescribed qualifications. 
That may work so long as the number of non-white voters is relatively 
small. But more important than votes are education and economic 
advance, and as those proceed and the voting qualifications follow, the 
time inevitably comes when the question forces itself to the front, whether 
the process is to continue until the whites are in an electoral minority: 
who are to be the ultimate inheritors of political power, white or black? It 
may be—at least we need to keep an open mind on the matter—that the 
question is wrongly conceived, and that we ought rather to ask how is 
society to be so organized in South Africa that power and responsibility 
in its different elements can be shared, each racial community having its 
own organization and sphere of interest. It is far from impossible to 
conceive a liberal and enlightened form of apartheid which would have at 
least as much to offer in the long run as the old Cape slogan of ‘equal rights 
for all civilized men’. 


If that alternative question can at least be posed, then we may find 
the key to the most vexed and dangerous of our racial problems in the 
fourth aspect, that of mixed or plural communities. How—to generalize— 
can power passing from imperial hands be equitably and peaceably shared 
between two or more different communities which are distinguished by 
race or by some other such dominant character, combined with absence 
or near-absence of inter-marriage? I often think that this question of the 
partition of democratic power in plural societies is one of the most neg- 
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lected, yet most fascinating, studies in political science. Failure to pro- 
pound an acceptable solution in good time produced the geographical 
partition of India—the crudest and cruellest way of dividing power— 
with all its bloody and continuing consequences. That same failure still 
baulks smooth and rapid advance toward self-government in East Africa, 
for instance, or in Malaya, and will do so in other territories. 

Here we have in the Commonwealth a unique laboratory for life-size 
political experiment, while imperial authority still enables the experiment 
to be controlled. Yet the only sample of such experiment that comes to 
mind is the Donoughmore Constitution in Ceylon, now abandoned, though 
some of its incidental lessons may be of real comparative importance. 
Not even the paper work has been done, to prepare for the ‘practical’. We 
seem to be obsessed with the prestige, in our own minds, of the British 
type of responsible parliamentary government, which is ideally adapted 
to a homogeneous, phlegmatic, and politically experienced people, but 
may be quite unsuited to a mixed society of Bantus, Nilotes, Arabs, 
Indians, and Europeans, each group racially self-conscious and having its 
own traditions, culture, abilities, claims, and economic interest. Few 
people who take public attitudes on colonial self-government have even 
seriously considered whether the Swiss system of a Cabinet elected from 
Parliament by P.R., or the American system of a separation of Executive 
and Legislative power, would not be better than our own in certain 
territories of the Commonwealth. 

I do not myself think that the right answer can be found, certainly not 
a universal answer, in any ready-made device drawn from Western experi- 
ence. A more profound study seems to be required, of the content of 
government on the one hand and of the nature of democracy on the other. 
How unthinkingly we usually define democracy in terms which imply an 
alternation of ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ in politics, and accordingly assume such 
political homogeneity in the nation that men may shift their allegiance 
from one side to the other from time to time! If that homogeneity does not 
exist, if citizens conceive of themselves in racial or para-racial terms, so 
that there are two or more groups between which no shift of allegiance 
is possible, and the ‘ins’ are permanently in and the ‘outs’ permanently 
out, is democracy then barred? Or have we rather to seek some new form 
of democracy, by asking first what government does, and then what we 
really mean by democratic control of the doing of it? 

To all this, the retort could perhaps be made that it begs the whole 
question of race relations, by assuming that men will act and vote—if they 
have a vote—according to their race and not according to political views 
of a non-racial character; whereas—so the critics might argue—if the 
political institutions are truly democratic and sound, these false and arti- 
ficial notions, imparted by the imperial relationship, would disappear, and 
all men of every race would be, if not brothers, at least Little Liberals and 


Little Conservatives. That is an ideal view which it would be pleasant to 
Y 
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be able to believe. But the evidence of experience is against it, imperialism 
or no. Man is a political animal only by education; he is a racial animal 
by birth. The unreality of race and colour as political divisions is of course 
part of the Communist dogma. But then the Communist solves the 
problem by submerging all other group divisions in class, and suppressing 
racial along with other dissents by the iron control of party dictatorship. 
One imperialism is simply replaced by another. 


Nevertheless I concede that the fundamental problem of race differ- 
ences does not lie in political institutions but in personal and group rela- 
tions. All these are embraced in the fifth and last aspect of race relations 
in the Commonwealth, namely, the impact of race and colour on social 
and economic life, including marriage. The Colour Bar—a crude and 
indefinite phrase of many meanings—is included but is not the whole. 
One of the committees of the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights recently published a paper! analysing the different forms of dis- 
crimination applied to races or other groups. It was an immense catalogue, 
and the most liberal and egalitarian society extant would fail by some of 
the tests. Two basic points emerge: first, although the State cannot be 
too far in advance of public opinion, unless the State sets an example 
higher than the mass, the mass will not advance. You must get rid of 
legal discrimination before you can hope to get rid of private social and 
economic discrimination. Secondly, wherever you touch the problem, the 
clue is always education: education of the supposedly inferior group to 
be fit to stand economically and socially with the supposedly superior, 
education of the superior to discard prejudices and see the truth without 
bias. 

Yet we cannot educate against prejudice and untruth until we know 
what judgement and truth prescribe. Our ignorance in matters of race 
relations is deep and vast. They were largely outside the scope of political 
thinking of the nineteenth century, when most of our stock-in-trade of 
basic knowledge and accepted ideas was built up in the social sciences. 
It is a twentieth-century subject, and we are about a generation behind 
requirement in matching knowledge to the needs of the hour. That 
deficit is nothing out of the way in the social sciences, but unless we start 
to catch up we are in real danger of handing over command to Communism, 
for sheer lack of knowledge and ideas on which to base constructive policies 
rivalling Communism in their appeal. 


This is a question which concerns the whole Commonwealth, and is 
indeed peculiarly its concern. For much of the hope of the democratic 
world in regard to the race problem is fixed on the Commonwealth, as a 
great multi-racial organism which has done more than any other to lead 


1 U.N., The Main Types and Causes of Discrimination. Memorandum submitted by the 
Secretary General, 7 June 1949 (E/CN,4/Sub. 2/40/Rev. 1). 
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the nations towards a solution. And, if the problem in its unsolved aspects 
proves too much for us, the Commonwealth itself will be the first to suffer. 
If the countries of the Commonwealth, officially and unofficially, take up 
the study of race relations co-operatively and together, the advance will 
be far quicker than if they do so separately; for that would import. the 
suspicion that each was attacking it from the point of view of its own 
needs and interests, instead of scientifically and objectively. 

I therefore put forward the proposition that the interested parties— 
among whom are included the respective Governments, the Institutes of 
International Affairs, and institutions specially concerned, like the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, or the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies in London University—should consider as a matter of urgency the 
establishment of a Commonwealth Institute of Race Relations for the 
scientific and objective study of matters related to race and colour. It is 
not for me to say in advance what the conclusions of such consideration 
ought to be, but it seems to me highly likely that the following points 
would be deemed essential: 

First, that the Institute should be on a co-operative, all-Commonwealth 
basis, with a governing body to accord with this character. 

Secondly, that while financial help from Governments may be necessary it 
ought to be indirect, if possible, on the lines of the grants to universities in 


Britain, and that the Institute should be protected by its constitution from all 
Government control. 


Thirdly, that those terms of its charter which prescribe its scientific nature, 
and debar it from adopting or advocating particular policies or views, should 
be on the lines of the charter of Chatham House. 

Fourthly, that the Institute should be of university standing and should 

presumably be associated with some seat or seats of learning. 
Let me not be tempted to go further into detail. Others have much more 
than I to contribute to the project. But as a general proposition I do put 
it forward with great emphasis. For here is one of the most dangerous 
problems of the contemporary world, which can be solved only with far 
greater knowledge and deeper study than is at present at our command. 
Unless we move steadily towards a solution I see our civilization in sharp 
and increasing peril. 


Address at Chatham House 
4 May 1950 











ASIA’S FOOD PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
IMPACT ON THE WESTERN COUNTRIES 


SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL 


HE population of Asia is of the order of 1,200 millions without 

counting the U.S.S.R.; this is half the population of the world. But 

the distribution is very uneven ; the water supply is the determining 
factor, and the people are mainly concentrated in the great river valleys 
and riverain plains, the coastal regions as far as the rains penetrate, the 
islands, and the peninsulas. About a third of the entire population is in 
India, about a third in China; the rest are mostly in Japan, South and 
South East Asia, and Indonesia. In all these countries the birth-rate is 
far higher than in the West, so also are infant mortality and the general 
death-rate; the expectation of life is shorter—nevertheless the natural 
increase of population is still well above that for European countries. 

These increases, however, are recent and very uneven. Till they were 
partly put out of action by Western medical, social, and organizational 
services, the natural checks, famine, and pestilence, and the internal dis- 
orders kept the populations down. During the decade 1931-40, the 
population of India rose by 15 per cent; of Japan about the same; of Java 
nearly 20 per cent, and of Malaya even more (30 per cent). On the other 
hand, there appears to have been little increase in the population of 
China. 

The civilizations of Asia are so old that most of the land cultivable by 
the traditional methods is already in use. The populations have for long 
been on the limit set by the food supply: there was little or no reserve; 
a bad season brought much hunger, debilitating disease, or even famine, 
and a good season an increase in population. Western medical science has 
saved many lives, especially children’s lives, that would otherwise have 
been lost. The question I am concerned with in this paper is whether 
agricultural practice can advance sufficiently rapidly to provide food for 
these extra lives, or whether they have simply been saved from an early 
death to endure years of hunger and disease. 


India and Pakistan together present the most important problems so 
far as we are concerned, and fortunately, we have considerable data of the 
validity of which we can form some estimate. Taken together, their 
population is some 400 milions!: their cultivated land is about 0-7 acres per 


1 Roughly about 320 millions are in the Union of India (Mahalanobis’s estimate is 
340-350 millions) and some 80 millions in Pakistan. Before the division some 40 per cent 
of the land was sown (the area is not known exactly), estimated at 219 million acres out of 
512 million acres in 1943-4 in British India. The total area of land and water in India is 
about 1,000 million acres. 
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head of food crops. For a Western European dietary about 1} to 2 acres per 
head would be needed at Western European yields: India has less than 
half this land. Moreover, India’s allocation of cultivated land per head 
has for some time been decreasing; at the beginning of the century it 
was about 0:8 acres per head and at one period (1908-18) it rose to 0-87, 
but since then it has steadily fallen: the total area of land under cultivation 
has increased, but the population has increased still faster. There is no 
clear evidence that yields have increased, and it seems probable that less 
food per head is now being produced in India than forty years ago. In 
those days, however, there was an export of wheat and oil seeds; this has 
almost ended and the food is consumed at home. Even so, the home 
supplies are inadequate: P. C. Mahalanobis states that although the 
population has greatly increased in the last seventy years, the expectation 
of life remains unaltered; it still hovers about or below twenty-five years. 
The population has increased in number but not in vitality. 

India’s agriculture is mainly peasant farming. Cereals occupy about 
three-quarters of the cultivated land; other food crops include oil seeds, 
pulses, and sugar-cane. Except in parts of northern India, there are 
practically no fodder crops, no clover, no sown grass, and in consequence, 
there is little scope for livestock husbandry: only little meat production 
and not much milk. It is for this reason that India is able to get along with 
so little cultivated land; much of the land in the United Kingdom is used to 
feed our animals: if we turned vegetarian we could get along with a great 
deal less than our present 1} or 2 acres. The system of agriculture in 
northern India shows curious resemblances to the one we had when we 
were peasant farmers: a similar three-course rotation—winter corn, spring 
corn, fallow. -and similar scattering of the peasants’ holdings over the 
arable area instead of having each in one piece. Whether this and other 
similarities spring from a common origin, or from parallel but inde- 
pendent lines of development would be an interesting subject for enquiry. 
Alongside this farming for food goes the production of cash crops, chiefly 
sugar, cotton, and jute; these provide the money indispensable in a 
peasant community. 

The Indian peasants have evolved systems of farming suited to their 
different geophysical conditions. The water supply determines both 
systems and yields: indeed, in parts of India water so dominates the life 
of the people that it is as great a motive for crime as is sex in the highly 
civilized Western countries. The most favoured region of India is the 
northern plains, which receive not only the monsoon rains but also water 
from the melting snows of the Himalaya mountains. The range of water 
supply is considerable, allowing a considerable range of crops. The rainfall 
is low in the western part but very high in the east,! and the cropping has 
developed accordingly: wheat is the important cereal in the west, but it 


1 One district, Cherapungi, holds the world’s record: 905” in 1861, of which 366” fell in 
July. 
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cannot tolerate the wet conditions of the east; there it is replaced by rice, 
which revels in them. The drier western and central parts depend on 
irrigation; when this is properly done and properly controlled the crop 
yields are good and the feeding quality high; the standards of living and 
the physique of the people are among the best in India. In the eastern 
section the high rainfall leaches and impoverishes the soils, lowering the 
quality of the produce; the standards of living and physique of the people 
are lower than in the west. 

In the south of India is anotherregion where food production is relatively 
easy—the delectable State of Mysore and attractive Travancore where the 
temperature varies but little all the year round, and where there is so much 
education that university graduates can be engaged for a few shillings a 
month—a region neither of wealth nor of opportunity, but likewise there 
is no famine and the current of life runs smoothly. 

In between these zones, however, comes a middle one, the tableland 
including the Deccan and much of Madras, the central provinces and 
Hyderabad, shut off from the northern plains by the chain of Vindhya 
Mountains, which have played a great part in India’s history by isolating 
the south from the north in former days, and so helping to bring about the 
considerable racial, linguistic, and other differences still persisting between 
north and south. The region has rivers crossing it from west to east, but 
they are in the main unsuitable for irrigation: it therefore depends largely 
on the south-east monsoon, and if this fails, as it sometimes does, crops also 
fail and famine is inevitable. It is in this region that India’s poverty is 
most manifest, and it is here that the task of coping with it is most 
difficult. The climate is in general too hot and dry for wheat or rice, 
but fortunately another group of cereals tolerates the dryness—the 
millets. These do not show up much in international trade; they lack the 
attractiveness of wheat or rice; they are the poor relations among the grain 
crops, and the food of the poor, but they are invaluable in dry regions. 
Sorghum is the commonest and best of these—it not only requires less 
water per pound of dry matter produced than any other of the common 
grains, but it also has the valuable and unusual property of remaining 
dormant during short periods of drought when other grain crops, such as 
maize, would be killed. Further, it is more tolerant than other grain crops 
of the salts that commonly occur in soils in semi-arid regions. After the 
harvest its leaves and stalks provide food for the animals. 

Dry farming methods have been evolved: cultural devices, the erection 
of bunds, contour ploughing, etc., are used to retain as much as possible 
of the rain when it comes and to reduce the liability to soil erosion, always 
a danger in semi-arid regions. Search is made for drought-resistant grasses 
to bind the soil and provide food for animals. Unfortunately, the serious 
shortage of wood has driven the peasants to burn dried cow dung (as 
happens on the Russian Steppe and elsewhere in similar conditions), 
thereby depriving the soil of one of its most effective improving agents. 
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It is always difficult to assess peasant dietaries. Properly conducted 
sample surveys give the best information, but have only rarely been 
carried out. Estimates of overall production corrected for net import or 
export divided by the estimated population give the overall figures 
generally used. The Food and Agriculture Organization estimate the pre- 
war average daily calorie intake for the whole sub-continent at 1969 
calories but they give no later figures: the daily protein intake was put at 
56 gms, 8-5 of which were of animal origin; and the fat at 26-8-gms. These 
figures were lower than the pre-war values for China, and this accords with 
observation that in general the Indian peasant is not so well fed as the 
Chinese. 

Peasant methods have probably gone as far as they can in winning 
food from India’s soil. But there are still possibilities of improvement. 
The yields on the experimental and demonstration farms are usually 
considerably higher than those on the surrounding peasant farms. There 
are still further possibilities of irrigation. India already has some of the 
finest irrigation works in the world, set up by British engineers; more can 
still be built ; and there can be more of the tube wells devised in California 
and adapted to the riverain plains of northern India by Sir William 
Stampe. Marked increases in yield could be obtained by the fuller use of 
fertilizers, particularly of nitrogenous fertilizers. Implements of sounder 
mechanical design and better make have proved superior to the native 
implements. Plant breeders have achieved remarkable successes with 
sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat: not yet so much with rice and the millets, 
but for both of these crops the peasants have had a long start and have 
selected strains suited to the different localities. But plant breeders have 
been so successful clsewhere that there is hope for them here. These 
improved methods, especially irrigation, require close and constant super- 
vision by expert scientists. Then, too, although the area of cultivated land 
has probably reached its limits under peasant methods, more could be 
brought in by modern methods. The survey of 1941-2 showed in the 
old British India some 47 million acres of fallow land, i.e. land cultivated 
but not cropped. There were also 97 million acres of land not used at all— 
much of it perhaps impossible on any known method, but some should be 
capable of utilization. 

But even when improved methods have been discovered, there still 
remain serious difficulties in the way of getting them carried out. Many of 
the peasants are very shrewd, with a good knowledge of their soils and 
crops, but they lack the means to obtain the fertilizers, the better seeds, 
and implements which they know would give better results. While a 
number of the land owners, as in the United Provinces, are keenly in- 
terested in developing agriculture, there are numerous villages where en- 
lightened leadership is lacking. Co-operation, which has done so much for 
small farmers in Western Europe, has not succeeded in India; it requires a 
strong civic conscience and a sense of responsibility to the group which 
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has not yet developed. Poverty, dirt, and disease are rife in the villages, 
in spite of much gallant endeavour and noble self-sacrifice by many 
British and other workers; and the burden of the peasant’s debt to the 
money-lender is great. Further, some of the social and religious customs 
stand in the way of agricultural improvement. Hordes of monkeys 
plunder fields and gardens, yet they may not be destroyed, being sacred 
animals. Old cows and scrub bulls likewise are sacred and must not be 
slaughtered, however useless: livestock improvement is almost impossible. 
And to add to the tale of woe, India has undoubtedly suffered from the 
political divisions. If India, Pakistan, and Burma could form a close union 
they could be a viable group. Pakistan and Burma are both regions of 
surplus food production, while the Union of India is a deficiency region: 
its present deficiency is about 3 million tons of grain annually, and this 
will increase as the population grows. 

Having in mind all the difficulties, we can only admire Pandit Nehru’s 
optimism and courage in aiming at self-sufficiency when he declared last 
November: ‘Whether there is a cyclone or an earthquake we are determined 
to stick to the target date of 1951, after which we shall not import food 
grains for our consumption.’ 


China’s food problems are similar in character to those of India, but 
very different in detail. Unfortunately, the statistics are not reliable, and 
the difficulty of using them is increased by the fact that the name ‘China’ 
has several different meanings: the old Imperial China; the twenty-four 
provinces of China Proper; and the twenty-two provinces included in 
F.A.O. survey; writers have sometimes got their figures mixed. I shall 
deal only with the twenty-two provinces, which includes the agricultural 
region of China and the major part of its population.” Of its 2-9 million 
square miles, half is so mountainous or arid that it must be ruled out for 
food-production purposes, and of the remaining half, which J. Lossing Buck, 
the leading expert on Chinese agriculture, calls ‘Agricultural China’, only 
about a quarter is actually cropped. Its 400 million people have to be fed 
on approximately 220 million acres: roughly half an acre per head— 
compared with Western Europe’s 1} or 2 acres per head. Apparentiy an 
area of this order has always been regarded as adequate, for the Chinese 
symbol for ‘prosperity’ is a field with one mouth above it, and the usual 
size of a field in China is about half an acre. 

This low utilization of the vast area of China is the result of topo- 

1 For undivided India the import of cereals per head per annum had been about 2-4 Ib: 


it then rose rapidly to nearly 13 lb; after division it rose still higher and in 1948-9 was 
18-4 lb per head (Mahalanobis). 


2 The old Imperial China covered an area of 44 million square miles and had a popula- 
tion estimated in 1936 at 458 millions, an average density of 100 per square mile; but one- 
third of that area has gone with the splitting off of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sinkiang— 
the so-called ‘Outer Provinces’—the loss of population, however, was very much less. The 
area of the twenty-four provinces of China Proper was 2-9 million square miles and its 
population in 1936 was estimated at 423 millions, an average density of 146 per square 


mile. F.A.O. includes only twenty-two provinces and estimates the population at 404 
millions. 
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graphical and climatic conditions: the water supply determines the 
density of population and the intensity of cropping, and the temperature 
determines the crops. The cool north east has good rainfall, and on the 
plains there is much good agriculture. The characteristic crop is wheat, 
and there is much maize, peas, and beans, especially the very valuable 
soya bean which came in from the rich agricultural Manchuria still farther 
to the north; also much cotton. Farther inland the rainfall lessens and, as 
in India, millets (sorghum) more and more replace wheat; farther west 
come the still drier loess-covered uplands; and as irrigation is imprac- 
ticable, except in the basins, the land is used for grazing sheep and cattle 
for the production of hides, wool, tallow, etc. This wheat region has rather 
more than half the cultivated land of China. It is not, however, self- 
sufficing in food, and has usually had to draw supplies from Manchuria 
to the north, or from the more productive provinces to the south. 

The central and southern part of China is much hotter: here lie the 
great river valleys, including the Yangtse Valley, one of the most favoured 
agricultural regions of the world with rich alluvial soil and ample well- 
distributed rainfall. This has been called the ‘granary of China’ and was 
said to support nearly half of China’s entire population. The characteristic 
crop is rice, but wheat and barley, rape-seed and sweet potatoes are also 
grown. Here, too, are produced much of China’s cotton, silk, sugar, and 
tea. Right in the south east is a tropical section where some of her special 
crops, ginger, cinnamon, aniseed, are grown. 


China’s production and consumption of rice and wheat are estimated 
by F.A.O. to have been, in million tons per annum: 


Average Home production Net import Total supply 

1931-7 Rice . : 7 ‘ 50°07 0:90 50°87 
Wheat “ ‘ ; 21°74 0°32 22-06 

1947-8 Rice . . = “ 46°51 0:38 46°88 
Wheat J ‘ 23°65 — 23°65 


As in India, food production is almost entirely a peasant undertaking; 
the holdings are mostly about 3 or 4 acres; the work resembles market- 
gardening rather than farming as we understand it. 

There is no room for fodder crops, cultivated grass, or clover, and 
in consequence, apart from draft animals, there are practically no cattle 
or sheep in the agricultural regions. China, indeed, has gone further 
than India in this respect, for there is not only no production of beef or 
mutton, but also practically none of milk. The only animals are the 
small ones, pigs and poultry, that can live on the small wastes of the farm— 
but there is little food for them. 

Two things about Chinese agriculture have always interested Western 
experts: one, that out of so little land a sufficient dietary is produced, and 
secondly, that this should have gone on so long without importing fertiliz- 
ing materials from outside sources. The yields are not outstanding: wheat- 
yields about 8 cwt. per acre as compared with 20 in the United Kingdom; 
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rice-yields about 20 cwt. per acre as compared with about 25 to 30 in 
Japan, and about 2 tons in Italy, our nearest rice grower. F.A.O. estimates 
that the pre-war peace-time dietary furnished an average of 2,226 calories 
per head per day (it is less now). Buck puts the figure rather higher: 
2,630 calories, and Tang Pei-Sung* higher still, 2,920 calories, but he is refer- 
ring to rural dietaries. The total protein is not unduly low: 70 gms per 
day compared with our 80 or 85, but only 8 or 9 per cent of their protein is 
animal as compared with more than 50 per cent in ours. Calcium is 
deficient, as shown by the prevalence of osteomalacia, but Vitamins A, B, 
and C seem to be adequately supplied by the numerous fruits and vege- 
tables available in China—Vitamin B also by the fermented soya bean 
almost universally consumed in China. Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) is con- 
tained in unusually high amounts in the red pepper and a wild olive-like 
fruit (Philanthus emblica) much used in the south; unfortunately, much of 
the Vitamin C contained in cooked vegetables is, according to Tang, 
probably destroyed by the method of cooking. Vitamin D is probably 
deficient, except for infants, these being usually breast-fed till they are two 
or three years old. The wild plants much used by peasants, as in many 
other parts of the world, have not been examined, but undoubtedly supply 
nutrients or condiments of value. 

Early this century, a distinguished American soil expert, F. H. King, 
visited China to discover how it was that Chinese agriculture has gone on 
so long without apparent recourse to fertilizers from outside. He found the 
explanation in the careful and systematic collection of animal and vege- 
table wastes and residues, particularly all human excrements, which are 
then made into composts and returned to the land. The system was widely 
praised as being self-contained and permanent and some even went so far 
as to urge that we should adopt the principle here in the United Kingdom 
and return all faecal and excrementitious matter to the land instead of 
decomposing it in costly sewage works. But these advocates overlooked 
the all-important health aspects. Later observers noted the wide pre- 
valence of faecal-borne diseases—cholera, typhoid, the dysenteries, 
summer diarrhoea, round worm, hook worm, blood and liver flukes. 
These contribute considerably to the prevailing high infant mortality 
and general death-rates besides causing much debilitating illness.2, Methods 
of composting are known that render the faecal matter innocuous, but 
they greatly reduce its manurial value. 

Quite apart from this serious objection, the method is not in fact self- 
contained: losses of nitrogen and of organic matter are continuous in 
cultivated soils. Western farmers counter-balance these losses by perio- 
dically leaving the soil for a period under grass and clover when the 


1 Green Thraldom (London, Allen & Unwin, 1949), pp. 105 ff. 

2 For an account of the methods of collecting and utilizing the excreta, and a discussion 
of the disease problems, see E. C. Faust, American Journal of Tropical Medicine, 1924, 
vol. 4, pp. 487-505, and The League of Nations 1937 Report quoted later. See also Tang, 
American Journal of Hygiene, vol. 1 (1949), pp. 236-62. 
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nitrogen is restored by microbial action; Chinese farmers do not do this. 
Their soils are replenished by a transfer of soil fertility from the wastes of 
the hinterland to the remoter farms and from these to the farms nearer the 
towns. The towns and villages draw their food supplies from a wide area 
of the countryside. But their wastes, excrements, night soil, etc., are 
carried out on to a much narrower belt of land. In consequence, the soils 
near a town or village are enriched at the expense of soils farther away; 
these in turn are enriched by soil or organic matter brought in from the 
outlying forest or waste land, but as this is not so good as the town com- 
post their yields are lower. H. L. Richardson has pointed out that a 
traveller can recognize his approach to a town even before he sees its 
buildings by the higher productiveness of the land—and it is this land that 
King and other short-term visitors have chiefly described. A further 
transfer heips to enrich sections of the plains; much silt is brought down 
on to them by the flood waters of the great rivers from the top soils higher 
up their course. 

The hinterland and forest thus lose what the cultivated soils gain, and 
a great deal more, for the transfer is extremely wasteful and is possible 
only because the hinterland far exceeds the cultivated land in area. Soil 
erosion there is widespread, and drifting sand is covering up land that 
formerly carried vegetation: so far as is known no soil-conservation 
measures are taken. 

F.A.0. could find no evidence that the population of China has 
increased during the last ten or fifteen years. If it remains stable at its 
present level its present methods of food supply should nearly suffice. 
But not quite, for famine has always been on China’s doorstep. A serious 
one is reported now in the northern provinces and is said to be spreading 
to the south: some 7 million people are stated to be affected. It is com- 
monly said that three famines occur during the life of a man: and lives are 
short in China. Along with hunger go poverty, ignorance, and disease; 
forty-five per cent of the children were reported to die before reaching 
the age of five.1 And if the population should increase, additional food 
production becomes imperative. 

Can this be achieved? On present methods, probably not. Between 
1873 and 1933 the population increased by some 30 per cent but the farm 
acreage only by I per cent.” Yet it is difficult to believe that 25 per cent 
only of the land of agricultural China can be cultivated: Buck estimates 
that the area could be extended by about 35 million acres—an addition of 
15 to 20 per cent of the present area—to say nothing of the improvement 
that could be effected on the arid fringes by planting with suitable grasses. 
He estimates that removal of the grave lands would increase the crop 
area by some 2} million acres. It is improbable that the peasants would 


1 Inter-Government Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene, Bandoeng, 
Java, 3 August 1937. (League of Nations 1937.) 
2 League of Nations Report 1937, loc. cit. 
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agree to this and in any case Richardson points out that the grave-land 
areas furnish grazing for the working animals and coarse grasses for fuel. 
Outside of the large alluvial plains the graves are often located on un- 
cultivated hillsides where they may even be beneficial by checking soil 
erosion. Further, the existing land can certainly be made to increase its 
output. Richardson in numerous field experiments obtained widespread 
responses to fertilizers; by using these and other modern methods he con- 
siders that an average increase of crop yield of the order of 50 per cent is 
possible. 


Java has hitherto had no food problems comparable with those of 
India or China. The island is very densely populated: something like 
goo to the square mile, and in places as many as 4,000—the highest agri- 
cultural density in the world—but it contains so much good land and such 
suitable climate that the Dutch, while they were in charge, made it a 
model of tropical agriculture, producing not only food but also plantation 
crops for export—rubber, tea, coffee, sugar, palm nut, cinchona, etc. The 
population rose by 20 per cent between 1920 and 1930. The dietary was of 
the same order as that of India: the daily calorie intake was a little 
higher, and the protein somewhat lower, especially the animal protein, 
which is strange in view of Java’s long coastline and the opportunity of 
obtaining fish that this would seem to suggest. 

Whether under Java’s new management the old high standards of out- 
put can Le maintained remains to be seen; there are elements of consider- 
able disaster if output falls. The other islands of the group, Sumatra, 
Borneo, New Guinea, have very much smaller populations and less 
productive conditions. 


Japan on the other hand presents the most serious problems of any 
country in Asia. The four main islands are so rugged and mountainous 
that the agricultural land is little more than one-sixth of the whole area— 
some 15 million acres only—and it has stood at about this figure for a long 
time. The hope expressed twenty-five years ago that another 5 million 
acres might be added has not been realized. The population is estimated 
by F.A.O. at 69-2 millions in 1934-8 and 79-1 millions in 1947-8—a rise 
of over 14 per cent: the area of cultivated land is thus only about one-fifth 
acre per head, the lowest in the world. The position hitherto has been 
possible only because Japan’s long, indented coastline has encouraged 
fishing, and the consumption per head of fish before the war was 77 lb. per 
annum (F.A.O.) compared with 26} lb. in the United Kingdom. Fish and 
agriculture together provided 80 to 85 per cent of the people’s food. 
The main crop is rice, which occupies about half the cropped land; the 
other half has a great variety of crops: wheat, barley, beans, oil seeds, 
millets, oats, sweet potatoes, potatoes, and other vegetables. Yields are 
high, well above those of China, though below those of Western Europe. 
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In cwt. per acre they are: brown rice, 25-30 (Italy 40); wheat, 12 (England 
and Wales 20); barley, 16. Considerable imports were necessary even in 
1934-8 when the population was 69 millions; they averaged 2 million tons 
of rice, I million tons of sugar, and 0-7 million tons of soya beans—these 
were paid for by exports produced extremely cheaply. The resulting 
dietary supplied per day nearly as many calories as the Chinese (2,175), 
but less protein and only half as much fat (20 gms as compared with 40), 
less fat indeed than the Indian dietary, though in other respects it was 
somewhat superior to the Indian; its outstanding feature was its 10-4 gms 
of animal protein per day—double that of China or Java and 2 gms higher 
than that of India, although only about one-fifth of that of the United 
Kingdom. 

Since then the population has increased by some Io millions. Can the 
output of food be correspondingly increased? The Americans are studying 
this question. Meanwhile, the Japanese are asking for an import of some- 
thing more than 3 million tons of food to maintain the present daily calorie 
level of 1,440 for the official staple food ration. The Far Eastern Economic 
Commission? fixed the 1930-4 economic level as the basis for Japan. The 
population then was 66 millions; now it is 79. Japan’s level of foreign 
trade, according to the Economist,? would need to be double that of 
1930-4 to maintain the standard of living then prevailing. Where is the 
trade to come from or go to? Meanwhile, the population still grows: 
the death-rate is down to 12 per 1,000 and the birth-rate is up to 34. Well 
may the Economist declare: ‘All occupation policy and theory, all planning, 
all artificial restrictions and tidy Western reforms, will be trampled down 
under this deafening patter of tiny feet’. 
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How do all these problems affect us? If we want to secure peace in 
the world we must try to find a solution. Beginning with the technical 
problems, an increased food production seems possible. Present methods 
are yielding about 1} million calories per acre annually in China, and about 
I million in India compared with 2 to 5 millions on arable land in England: 
field experiments show that in many places crop increases of the order of 
25 or 50 per cent or even more are possible by the introduction of modern 
methods and appliances. Some of the most important, the fertilizers, must 
come from Western countries, at any rate for a long while ahead. Fortu- 
nately, the raw materials are so abundant that ample supplies could be sent 
without detriment to the farmers of the United Kingdom, provided we 
installed the necessary plant and Asia found the means of payment. 
Better implements could undoubtedly be devised by Western engineers. 
So far Western ingenuity has catered more for the large farmer than for the 
small man on the 2 or 3 acres of land common in the East; but again there 
is the question of payment. 


1 In Washington, representing the eleven nations involved at one time or another in the 
Japanese war. 


211 June 1949. 
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A second way of increasing their food output is for the Eastern countries 
to increase their areas of cultivated land. In India this forms about 40 per 
cent of the possible utilizable land; in China about 25 per cent; in Japan 
about 16 per cent of the whole area. The extensions of cultivation prac- 
ticable on present knowledge are not nearly as} great as these figures 
might suggest, but some of the former marginal land has been brought into 
cultivation in India and Java by methods largely devised by Western 
experts; British irrigation schemes, Canadian and United States dry 
farming methods, plant breeding and soil-management technique. It is 
part of the responsibility of the Western peoples to continue devising such 
methods. Important problems still remain; the yields on unirrigated 
marginal lands are erratic as the result of the erratic rainfall, and the 
variation from year to year is much greater than under more kindly 
conditions. Unexpectedly heavy crops cause great difficulties of transport, 
storage, and marketing which the United Kingdom has not yet succeeded 
in overcoming; we pray for bounteous harvests, but do not quite know 
what to do with them when we get them. These problems affect Canada 
also, and are being studied there. 

Another direction in which Western help is greatly needed is in 
providing patterns of organization that would enable small farmers to 
obtain the advantages of large-scale operation. The Western co-operative 
methods require higher standards of probity and sense of responsibility 
than are usual in the East, but other methods are being worked out 
by British experts in Africa that may afford valuable guidance. The 
Russian collective-farm system does not appear to be _ generally 
applicable. 

The raising of output in Eastern agriculture necessitates the intro- 
duction of Western science and technology into Eastern life. This is not 
free from risks: much that was good in our own way of life was destroyed 
when we began that process in the United Kingdom; and we certainly 
would not wish this to happen in the Eastern countries. Political con- 
siderations may interfere with the extension of Western methods and 
improvements; in any case the conservatism of the peasant, and the 
prevailing poverty, are bound to make progress slow. 

Meanwhile populations are increasing faster than the local food 
production. 

India, China, and Japan have long been at the limit of their existing 
food-producing power. Three important surplus regions of Asia before 
the war supplied deficiencies of rice—Burma, Indo-China, and Siam. They 
used to export about 6 million tons annually. Unfortunately, internal 
disorganization has drastically curtailed the export from these surplus 
countries, and it is not at all clear whether they will in any reasonable 
time recover their former productiveness. They could, and they could do 
more. But the 6 million tons export of pre-war days would not long 
suffice; it is easy to imagine the demand rising to 10 million tons. Wheat 
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could not be obtained in such quantities even if it would be acceptable— 
in many cases it would not. 

Australia’s export of wheat before the war used to be about 3 million 
tons annually and Canada’s about 5 million: the whole world export of 
wheat was under 12 million tons. The world output could be increased by 
bringing into cultivation more of the marginal land, but at an enhanced 
price; marginal land is costly to bring in and, what is often forgotten, 
costly to maintain. The price paid for the wheat has to be that acceptable 
to the producer at highest cost, which is, of course, well above that at 
which the main body of farmers could produce it. 

Assuming still further increases in population, the situation can be 
met only by a higher world output of rice. There certainly are possi- 
bilities. Brazil had only 2} million acres of rice in the period 1934-8 
and the output was 1-37 million tons; by 1946 the acreage was 4 million 
and the output 2-7 million tons—practically double. But in that ten years 
the population had increased from 38-6 millions to 47-6 millions—23 per 
cent—one of the highest rates of increase in the world, so that the margin 
for export was only some 328,000 tons. British Guiana is developing the 
production of rice and offers considerable possibilities—but the malaria, 
yellow fever, and filariasis which used to keep the population stationary 
are now greatly reduced by properly spraying the mosquito breeding places 
with D.D.T. This was begun in July 1945. Full statistics are not yet 
available, but in one district for which they were collected after two-and-a- 
half years, the birth-rate had doubled, the infant mortality fell from over 
350 to 67 per 1,000, and the population was already increasing at the rate 
of Io per cent annually. British Guiana therefore does not seem a very 
hopeful source of rice for Asia. Africa likewise holds out no hope. There 
remain other regions of the wet tropics, particularly the great basin of the 
Amazon which Unesco has proposed to explore: the possibilities are 
considerable and there is at present no population to speak of. The climate 
is quite unsuited to Western peoples, but Asiatic peoples could almost 
certainly live there and be kept healthy enough for work and multiplica- 
tion by modern tropical medicine; the region might take large numbers of 
them as immigrants. But the political difficulties would be great and in 
any case much time would be required. The conclusion seems inevitable 
that Asia itself must from its surplus areas supply the food it needs and 
call on the outside world only in time of scarcity. That is physically 
possible up to a point but raises the very difficult moral and political 
problem: what can you do when a country could with advantage to 
itself supply something absolutely indispensable to its neighbours, but 
through disorganization or mismanagement fails to do so? To particu- 
larize: how can Burma, Indo-China, and Siam be induced to go back to 
their old efficiency of rice production so as to supply the wants of India, 
Japan, and before long, China—if these countries are able to pay? 

If as the result of Western medical science the death-rates fall while 
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the present high birth-rates continue, a big increase in population will be 
created by Western science. What is then the responsibility of the 
Western peoples—including the United Kingdom—if Asia fails to become 
self-sufficing in food? We could, by reducing our own dietaries, in par- 
ticular reducing our consumption of meat, produce more wheat and maize 
so as to have a surplus to supply Asia’s needs. The cost would be higher 
than Asia could pay and we should need to tax ourselves more and more 
heavily, inevitably reducing our own birth-rate and so making the problem 
more difficult for succeeding generations. 

The root trouble is that Western medical science has outstripped world 
agricultural practice, and its results have been carried to non-Western 
peoples, lowering infant mortality and general death-rates so that children 
grow up with no certainty that food will be available. Western methods 
can, I believe, provide for Western rates of increase but not for Eastern 4 
rates. Assuming the Eastern peoples are unwilling to curtail their high 
birth-rates, does the responsibility of the Western peoples go beyond the 
offer to show the East—if they are willing to be shown—how they can 
from their own Continent produce more food, and how they can set up 
export industries so that they can send out goods to other countries in 
exchange for still more food? Or have we a direct responsibility for pro- } 
viding them with food if they do not provide sufficient for themselves ? 
And at their present high rates of increases this would be a task of rapidly 
growing and continuously expanding magnitude. To what extent should 
the Western peoples sacrifice themselves for the multiplication of Asiatics, 
and so hasten the already changing pattern of the world’s population? 


Address at Chatham House 
16 March 1950 ] 
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JAPANESE UNCERTAINTIES 


R. GUILLAIN 


N 15 August 1945, 70 million Japanese stood ready to listen before 

their wireless sets either at home or at a public place by order of the 

authorities. At midday precisely, following the strains of the 
Japanese anthem, a strange voice was heard over the whole of Japan (a 
voice which I can still hear, for it was my undesired lot to have suffered 
detention in Japan with some 200 other Frenchmen for four years following 
the day of the attack on Pearl Harbour). It was the voice of the Emperor, 
which for the first time in history was being heard by his subjects. Those 
subjects inclined their heads low before the wireless sets, ‘with awe and 
trepidation’ in accordance with ceremonial ritual, just as if the Emperor 
had been present in person. 

The message which the Emperor addressed to his people that day is 
worth recalling. It was a confidential message which was not made known 
to the outside world. The Americans were not to land in Japan for another 
fortnight. The Emperor still had a chance to speak to his people as between 
friends; and he had important things to say. 

Emperor Hirohito did not even use such words as defeat or surrender. 
He merely explained that because the enemy was making use of ‘a cruel 
bomb’, and in order not only to spare the lives of an ‘innocent population’, 
but also to prevent ‘the destruction of all human civilization’, he had been 
pleased to ‘open an era of great peace, by bearing the unbearable, and 
suffering the unsufferable’. 

And this is what he added in conclusion: 


We [the Emperor] shall always be with you. Let the whole country form one 
family, where tradition is transmitted from the son to the grandson, with a solid 
faith in the indestructible character of the Land of the Gods. Thinking of our 
heavy responsibilities, and knowing the length of the road we have to follow, 
let us apply our total force to the reconstruction of the future. With a strong 
morality and a firm honesty, let us swear to raise very high the flower of our 
national policy, with the will not to remain late behind the progress of the world. 
Hear Ye, our subjects, and be pleased to incarnate our will! 


Then something happened which made that moment the most extra- 
ordinary, and probably the most important, in the history of modern 
Japan. A few minutes before this imperial proclamation, all the Japanese 
—‘the One Hundred Millions’, as their propaganda boasted—were ready 
to obey an order for a sort of national suicide in a last desperate battle 
on the Japanese soil. A few minutes later, all was changed. 

We saw the villagers, in the mountain village where we had been 


concentrated under guard of the kempetat, retire inside their homes to 
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shed their tears behind closed doors; sincere and bitter tears they were. 
Then, after two or three days, we saw them emerge: they had put on a new 
face. It was again their peace-time face, and many of them already wore 
a smile, that Japanese smile so difficult to understand. Without resis- 
tance, Japan was quietly entering into defeat. The grim and sombre 
features of a Japan at war had vanished. A gentle Japan suddenly re- 
appeared; the very policemen and kempetai for whom we had been enemies 
until the day before, soon came to us to offer their services with a grin: 
“What can we do for you, master?’ they were saying. ‘What can we do 
for you, master?’ Millions of Japanese were putting that question to 
MacArthur himself when I left Japan in the spring of 1946. And with that 
docile Japan, the Americans had already assumed that they had a good 
chance to achieve at least three results: politically, to teach her demo- 
cracy; economically, to re-make Japan as a factory for Asia, and if 
possible an American factory; internationally, to make Japan ‘play the 
American card’, 

Returning to Japan in the autumn of 1949, I still had in my mind 
the memory of this national volte-face of August 1945. Was the hew 
Japanese democracy founded only in the aptitude of the turncoat, or in 
the imitative facility of the whole people? I did not believe this in 1945, 
and I do not believe it in 1950, after a further visit to Japan. The new 
course taken by the Japanese on the road to democracy corresponds to a 
profound and sincere desire to reconstruct a better Japan and a free 
Japan. It is necessary to have known the nightmare of the last year of 
war in Tokyo to be sure, as I am, of the real feelings of the Japanese. 
They suffered so much from the war, they paid so dearly for their blind 
obedience to their military chiefs, they received so heavy a punishment, 
that when the Americans entered Tokyo, fifteen days after the imperial 
proclamation, the feeling of being liberated superseded that of defeat. 
Six months before the end, and before the atom bomb was dropped, the 
six largest cities of Japan had been razed to the ground by incendiary 
bombs, a fate experienced later by more than 100 towns of less importance. 
I have seen Tokyo burning, and will never forget, especially, the fantastic 
raid of 9 March 1945, when more than 150,000 Tokyo inhabitants perished 
in the flames in one night. 

Four years after defeat, the Japanese people have not forgotten all 
this. Their hatred has not turned towards the Americans on its account. 
I would not even say that they have come to hate their former leaders, for 
they feel themselves accomplices in a large measure. But they feel they 
have been deceived and misled; they are, more than anything else, glad to 
be delivered from a grim oppression that was crushing them in every 
detail of their private lives. You may add to all this that their minds 
have always been changeable and easily swayed; that they adore new 
fashions, and democracy, to some extent, is a new fashion; finally, that 
there has always been, among the small people, a fundamental docility, 
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I would even say good will, which had been perverted and exploited toward 
evil aims by their leaders. 

One of the paradoxes of 1950 Tokyo is that, while the Americans seem 
to have complete belief in the new Japanese democracy, the Japanese 
themselves complain about the insufficient progress, or even of the delay 
in democratization. I have spoken with Japanese of all social classes, 
common people, bourgeoisie, members of the former élite; and I have found 
that precisely those who had been the most sincere enthusiasts for a new start 
and a new chapter, are now the most uneasy about the political situation. 

One Japanese explained to me that, in his view, there was a fundamental 
misunderstanding about the benefits of American occupation in Japan. 
‘The Americans,’ he said, ‘believe that the one great thing they have 
brought us is democracy. But they have brought us two things, and the 
second may prove much more important than the first—it is order. At any 
other time of defeat, we would have had murders, political assassination, 
and social trouble. But we have postponed all this until after their 
departure. You must wait until then to judge whether democracy, without 
the American order, can function in this country’. 

General MacArthur will always have to his credit the period of order 
which has helped Japan to stand on her feet again. That order has not 
been maintained by force, but by a number of wise measures—such as 
the maintenance of the Emperor on his throne, the decision to govern 
indirectly through the Japanese Government—and also by an unparalleled 
generosity on the part of the victor, who provided billions of dollars’ 
worth of food, goods, and credits, plus the presence of American troops. 
The result has been to hide, or at least to neutralize for the time being, the 
disorders that exist inside the new political machine. 

At least three evils are vitiating the progress of Japanese democracy. 
The first is corruption, or, as it was summarized in a letter I have just 
received from a Japanese in Tokyo, ‘crookery of every kind in every class’. 
The second has been the persistence of old Japanese political ways. Pro- 
grammes and ideas are secondary to personal relations. You find again the 
gorotsukis (political ruffians) of old times; real leaders are still “behind the 
curtain’; parties are less important than clans; and the oyabun-kobun 
type of relations, i.e. the feudalistic relationship between the protecting 
master and the protected retainer, still obtain. The third evil is the return 
of the ‘old guard’, sprung from the old association between bureaucracy 
and the zatbatsu, the big economic and financial trusts. 

The result is that voters have vainly sought to support the develop- 
ment of a middle-of-the-road policy, or of moderate leftist parties. After 
three general elections and five ministerial crises in three years, the Socialist 
Party and the Democratic Party are powerless and discredited, and politi- 
cal life is dominated by a mounting struggle between a powerful right— 
the Liberal Party of Mr Yoshida—and a small but very active Communist 
Party. 
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The rightists, even more than the extreme leftists, have been engaged, 
especially since their success at the elections of January 1949, in under- 
mining most of the democratic reforms, including such basic reforms as 
trade-union organization, agrarian reform, anti-trust legislation. This 
attitude has been furthered by a striking re-orientation of the policy of 
the Occupying Powers, or Power, in the last two or three years. In 1945 
I met in SCAP, MacArthur’s headquarters, the young enthusiasts of the 
New Deal, who were planning for Japan many a bold socialistic reform. 
In 1950, the atmosphere has completely changed. After a long struggle 
behind the grey walls of Dai Ichi Building, facing the Imperial palace in 
Tokyo, the conservative Republicans have won the day over the New 
Dealers, the military outlook over that of the civilian, and the policy of 
aid for Japan over that of punishment. 

The reasons for the change are well known: Communist victories in 
China have completely reversed the position of Japan, and made it 
imperative to rehabilitate the country economically. At the same time, 
Communist successes in Japan have created a ‘red scare’ which the right 
has been quick to make use of. When I left Japan, she was in the midst of 
an ‘anti-red purge’ not only among public servants and State employees, 
but in all the trade unions, in public and private universities, in private 
factories and offices, and in newspapers. Many people were labelled ‘red’ 
who were merely progressive or discontented elements; they were not 
Communists, but they may well become Communists. 

In the economic field, the new policy resulted in the suppression of most 
of the reforms, such as anti-trust and decartellization laws, dissolution of 
the zaibatsu, anti-dumping legislation, etc. Here too, old parental ties, 
friendship, or feudal relations are strong. Many an old zaibatsu is still 
alive, and new ones are appearing. It may well happen, for instance, that 
the foreign trade of Japan will be controlled before long by big concerns 
which will eclipse the power of the famous Mitsui or Mitsubishi of old days. 
All this, coupled with the poverty of the majority of the people, and the 
plight of the bourgeoisie is creating formidable problems for Japan, which 
the American system of order alone is at present deferring. 

One of the most striking and fascinating sights that I was able to 
witness inside Japan during the war was the mass levy of the people for 
war industry, especially after 1943. Millions were uprooted from the 
countryside and thrown into the towns; myriads of small artisans or shop- 
keepers joined the proletariat in the factories. A rough, uneducated, 
primitive type of Japanese, coming from the depths of the countryside, 
invaded the cities, just in time for the tragedy of the American bombings. 
At the same time, the impact of the industrial revolution was more sudden 
and brutal than in any modern country including, I believe, Soviet Russia. 

The social framework of old Japan, which to some extent survived 
the revolution of the Emperor Meiji at the beginning of the period of 
modern Japan, broke under the new shock. I am convinced that the war 
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has let loose in Japan forces which cannot yet be discerned—primarily 
again because of the American order. 


The future of Japanese democracy will largely depend on the economic 
recovery. Here too, the presence of the Americans in Japan has so far 
saved the country and democracy, for what economic recovery there is 
has been mainly due to American charity in goods and credits. 

A visitor in Tokyo cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the actual 
problems of pre-war Japan in the economic field—the problems which sent 
her on her Fascist and military adventure—are still there, and are even 
more acute than before, since defeat has enclosed an enlarged population in 
an island country from which her former dependencies are completely 
amputated. 

Since the Strike Mission visited Japan early in 1948, and launched the 
rehabilitation policy, Americans have taken 1953 as the target-year for 
Japan to achieve self-sufficiency with a production on the level of 1930-4, 
the last normal years before the war. But at that time Japan will have a 
population of 85 millions, which is 30 per cent more than in the basic 
years of 1930-4; moreover, the urban and industrial population of the 
country will be increased by nearly one half. When you walk in Tokyo or 
any other city, you have the feeling that the Japanese have never had so 
many children, as if it were—and it probably is—one of their hidden ways 
of resistance. You will hear of the young Japanese who when born in 
1918 had slightly more than 50 million compatriots, and will have 100 
millions before he dies; of Osaka producing three babies a minute; of the 
Emperor having today 4,800 subjects more than he had yesterday. 

Japan, with 100 million inhabitants in 1972, will be even less able 
to feed and pay that population, unless she becomes a still bigger ‘factory’ 
than ever before, entirely dependent on the outside world through imports 
and exports, except for the one commodity which she has in profusion— 
the arms, muscles, and hands of her millions of workers. 

Because of her growing population and growing industry, Japan will 
need to import many more goods and much more food than before. To 
pay for these imports she cannot reckon today on the revenues that she 
formerly received from her shipping, the services she rendered overseas 
(banking, insurance), or the income from her foreign investments—not 
to speak of profits from or exploitation of her empire. The Strike Mission 
has reported that Japan will have to import a further $275 million worth 
of goods in 1953 than in 1937, and to export $415 million worth more than 
at that time. 

But the position at the end of 1949 when I left Japan still showed the 
many weaknesses of that Japanese ‘factory’. First, it depended heavily 
on United States help and charity. In the year 1949, Japanese imports 
attained a value of $x billion, whereas her sales abroad reached less than 
half that sum. American help has accounted for the difference, through 
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the working of a sort of Marshall Plan for Japan, the GARIOA fund. 
Moreover, the share of the United States as a source of supplies is enormous. 

A second weakness of the Japanese factory, which looks ominous for 
the future, is its extreme sensitiveness to external factors. An economic 
crisis abroad, the closing of a market, the rise of a new competitor, can 
at any time have deep repercussions in Japan. In 1949, the economic 
curves rose quickly in the first half of the year, when suddenly things took 
a turn for the worse again. The American recession, the fall in interna- 
tional prices, and above all the devaluation of sterling in each case provided 
shocks which contributed to this decline. Added to them, the closure of 
the Chinese market following the Communist victory threw the business 
circles of Osaka and Tokyo into uneasiness and gloom. 

A third weakness is the fact that Japan, four years after her defeat, 
is still conducting what she calls ‘blind trade’: deprived of any consular 
or commercial agents abroad, and very ignorant of the needs and tastes of 
a changed world, she has had to rely on what information and help she 
could obtain from SCAP. A fourth weak point has been the sensitiveness 
of the Japanese trade to internal difficulties. The major project of the 
year 1949 was the Dodge plan of deflation and economic austerity. By 
cutting State subventions to industries, including the export trade, it has 
added to the plight of Japanese traders. 


But the chief maladjustment, which is strikingly felt in Tokyo today, is 
that the Japanese ‘factory’, based on Asia and for Asia, remains practically 
cut off from the Asiatic mainland, its sources of supplies and its markets 
for Japanese goods. One half of the Asiatic world, to which Japan belongs, 
is closed. 

Even if the position in China and South East Asia were different, 
Japan would still find herself on the wrong side of the fence, inside the 
dollar world and unable to obtain from the soft-currency countries, which 
are her real customers, the dollars that she must earn to repay the United 
States. In a pacified Asia, Japan would have a fair chance for peaceful 
economic expansion in the areas which she mistakenly tried to conquer 
by force. Her best chance would be to enter into trade agreements with 
all the countries which formerly belonged to the so-called ‘co-prosperity 
sphere’. They are in terrible need of the capital goods and finished pro- 
ducts that she can sell them. She would buy from them in exchange the 
rice and raw material that she needs. But, except with India, Japanese 
trade with these areas has been poor. Fantastically, up to 1949, not a 
bag of Asiatic rice reached Japan. 

As for non-Asiatic markets, purchases from Japan have been made by 
the Belgian Congo; but the African market is increasingly reserved to 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, and the United States. South America 
and Australia have also bought from Japan, but much less than before the 
war. Japan finds, paradoxically, that whereas she is invited as a pupil in 
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the democratic camp, the democratic nations are precisely those who 
compete with her in her export trade. 

Osaka manufacturers, despite their capitalistic leanings and traditions, 
are beginning to look towards that other world, close at hand, China, 
where a limitless market might be open and an immense source of raw 
materials, even if China reserves a large part of her resources for her own 
industrialization. The Communists, so far as I was able to judge in the 
summer of 1949 when I was in Communist Shanghai, would welcome trade 
with Japan. But they would certainly take advantage of it, and try to 
turn Japan into a Communist State. 


Meanwhile, two of the plans which the Americans had drawn up for post- 
war Japan now appear to be unworkable. The first was to make Japan an 
American factory, and to use the Japanese as the go-between (as they say 
in the East) of the United States in Asia. Except for large sales of Ameri- 
can cotton to Japan, the American—Nipponese Association for production 
and trade is not, however, taking shape. There has been some American 
investment in electricity, oil, shipping, and tourism, but it is far from 
being on the scale that had been expected. The future of Japan is still too 
problematical for American investors to risk their capital. Moreover, 
Japan has shown no disposition to open her door to a dreaded ‘invasion’ 
of American capital; among other weapons to prevent it, she has used her 
taxation laws. 

In the early days of the Occupation, there was a second American 
idea, which I often heard expressed in 1945—but not in 1949. This idea, 
which was valid also for China, was that, with the help of the United States, 
it would be possible in a number of years to raise the standard of life of 
the Japanese masses. This would not only be for the good of Japan, but 
also for the benefit of the world. Japan, it was thought, would by and by 
come to pay her workers the same wages as other industrialized countries— 
she would no longer be propelled by her poverty on the road to Fascism 
and militarism; she would at the same time become a more amiable com- 
petitor, as she would be unable to dump her goods on foreign markets at 
her former cut-throat prices. 

The Dodge Mission in Japan, with its drastic recommendations for 
austerity, retrenchment, and deflation, has dispelled these illusions. The 
Dodge deflation policy, which has now been in full swing for more than 
six months, means that Japan will retain as low a standard of life as she 
ever had, paying, for instance, her male industrial workers an average of 
10.000 yens a month, or $1 a day, and her large female working popula- 
tion, in textile mills especially, half that sum. As in the past, the oppor- 
tunity of Japan will lie in the poverty of her citizens. But many of these, 
feeling heavily the strain of the deflation programme, were perplexed and 
bewildered when I was in Tokyo. The American way of life, which had 
been so much vaunted as an accompaniment of democracy, seemed to them 
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utterly out of reach. They were beginning to wonder whether democracy 
can work, or even if it has any meaning at all, in a country where it is 
unable to deliver its much advertised benefits of welfare and comfort. But 
if Japan is again to build her strength upon the poverty of her over- 
populated islands, is it not likely to renew the old quarrel of the ‘have’ and 
the ‘have not’ countries, and again demand a larger place in the sun? And 
can her future foreign policy be one that keeps her in the democratic 
and Western camp? 


As a matter of fact, a Japanese foreign policy is already taking shape 
in Tokyo. I have spoken to some of the men who are thinking out and 
planning Japan’s foreign policy even before she has had a chance to sign a 
peace treaty and to regain her sovereignty. They gave me the impression 
that they are, from the start, far from looking in the direction which the 
occupying Powers, and especially the United States, would wish them to 
take. 

Since General MacArthur shifted his policy, in his own words, from 
one of punishment to one of ‘friendly guidance by a protective force’, 
the American aim has been to persuade the Japanese that they, too, are in 
the cold war, and that they may attain the enviable position of an ally of 
the United States. But one finds in Tokyo that the Japanese are entertain- 
ing many doubts about the wisdom of accepting this invitation. Some are 
in favour of it, but I believe that the majority thinks otherwise. The great 
mass of the people and even many responsible leaders are thinking instead 
of remaining aloof from any war, ‘cold’ or ‘hot’, and they more and more 
speak of ‘neutrality’. 

We in the West are inclined to believe that the Japanese are already 
giving their support and sympathy to any extreme rightist movement aimed 
at plotting a revenge and a return to a military or militaristic rule. There 
exists of course an ultra-nationalist ‘underground’. I have met some of its 
members in Tokyo, including people who were associated in the past with 
the famous Black Dragon Society. According to the best Japanese 
traditions, reminiscent of the story of the Forty-Seven Ronin, some of 
them find cover in the world of tea-houses and geisha quarters, which are 
flourishing again in Tokyo. But most of them live in the provinces and the 
countryside. They have shown a tendency to become more active lately, 
and they certainly represent a potential danger for the future. But they 
are scattered in many small groups—retired army officers, ex-naval men, 
former kamikaze pilots, southern jingoists of the Kyushfu brand—and 
these groups are torn by rivalries, unable to work together. 

These people are of course dreaming of an army, and thinking again of 
Japan’s ‘mission’ in Asia. They would readily join in a third world war 
if it gave Japan a new army. They are primarily anti-Communist and 
anti-Russian; therefore they regard General MacArthur with favour, and 
their secret orders are not to resist the Americans. They remain, however, 
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passive, and keep out of sight: they are patiently waiting for an end of the 
Occupation, and are not in a hurry for it. When SCAP goes, they may 
become active. It is believed that they would then start violent action 
against the Japanese Communists, and try to push the regular parties of 
the right, especially that of Mr Yoshida, towards a much bolder national- 
istic stand in foreign relations. 

The sympathy that the Japanese had for these types of people has, 
however, not yet revived. There is, on the other hand, a danger, which is 
not clearly perceived by the Japanese themselves, that ultra-nationalism 
and militarism will revive not on the extreme right, but on the extreme 
left. To many young men who were at school under the Tojo dictatorship, 
Tokuda, the Communist leader, may appear one day as the real successor 
of General Tojo. To them, Communism has many of the attractions of 
former Nipponism: blind obedience, semi-military drilling and discipline, 
hatred of foreigners and especially of the United States. 

The Communist leaders may have some success in the future by attack- 
ing the extreme rightists as imperialists and jingoists, while at the same 
time the Communist party would stimulate enthusiasm for the creation 
of a ‘people’s army’ or a ‘Japanese red army’. 


But, I repeat, the majority of the Japanese are less inclined than we 
may think to forget the war and the defeat and to regain their taste for 
armaments. When they boast of having a constitution which has re- 
nounced war and which forbids Japan to have an army, there is more 
sincerity in their attitude than may -be realized. 

Many of the Japanese to whom I spoke said to me: ‘If there is to be 
another world war, we should not repeat the mistake we committed in the 
last one. If in 1941 our Emperor had spoken his mind and resisted Tojo 
we would have kept out of the war and enriched ourselves by producing, 
trading, and shipping throughout the Pacific when other nations were 
murdering each other. Instead of that, we entered Hitler’s war and made it 
our war: we have thus lost everything. If a third world war comes things 
will be clearer: it will be a war between Russia and America, but Japan 
has nothing to gain in joining it, except more atom bombs from both 
sides’. 

This trend of thought among the people has had a strong influence 
upon even the leaders who are discussing a future Japanese peace treaty. 
The Communist victory in China has added weight to these reflections. 
From the Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, to the man in the street, a foreign 
journalist in Tokyo is constantly assailed by such questions as, ‘Where do 
you think the Communist wave will stop? Can you French stop it on 
Indo-China’s borders? Will it reach Singapore and the former Dutch 
Indies?’ 

The Japanese leaders feel that they must be careful and should not 
join too early one camp in the cold war against the other. New Japan has 
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learned at least one thing from the last war, i.e. not to take her decisions 
too rashly and too quickly. She has, in fact, developed an inferiority 
complex, and will be inclined to be extremely slow and careful in reaching 
conclusions. As long as the general trend of the cold war is unclear, the 
Japanese, in their uncertainty, will try to remain ‘sitting on the fence’. 
The Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, admitted this when he told ‘me that 
Japan would feel very embarrassed if she had to sign a treaty with the 
Western Powers alone, without the Soviet Union and China. Thus Japan, 
in re-asserting herself in the field of foreign affairs, will be much less in- 
clined than had been thought to ‘play the American card’, or to pick up 
again the old slogan of Japan, ‘champion of anti-Communism’. 

An independent Japan, belonging neither to the ‘Western’ nor to the 
‘Eastern’ camp, might set a very important precedent in Asia. Among 
many Asiatics today there is a conviction that when they break away from 
the colonial Powers, they must necessarily turn to the Soviets for help. 
They should be persuaded that this is only to pass from one kind of sub- 
jection to another, and an independent Japanese policy would prove that 
point. Japan would attain a position similar to that which India has 
attained, thanks to the wise policy of Great Britain. 

India and Japan are the two countries which might constitute a third 
force in Asia; and it is not to be excluded that they might be able, better 
than the West ever could, to find a way towards a resumption of normal 
relations with China and thus counter-balance the growing influence of 
Soviet Russia in a completely isolated land. 


In conclusion, I believe that behind all these uncertainties of a 
Japan which has not yet found her way in the post-war world, there is a 
kind of basic uncertainty in the very nature of the Japanese. Many books 
have depicted Japan as a rosy and flowery land, e.g. the writings of Laf- 
cadio Hearn; that was in the past. Since then many books have been 
published about the dark side of the Japanese. I have always believed that 
the truth about Japan lies neither in the one picture nor the other, but in 
both together. There is in the Japanese people a kind of dual personality. 
Whether they show their pleasant dispositions or lean to their darker ten- 
dencies depends to a large extent on external circumstances. Therefore, 
despite the uncertainties I have outlined, I wish to conclude on a note of 
hope. I believe that a peaceful Japan can and will emerge in a peaceful 
world. If other countries, especially those of the white race, avoid drifting 
to more quarrels and more wars, a peaceful world may see Japan’s best 
side, and find a lot of goodwill among the Japanese in contributing to the 
solution of the problems of our age. 


Address at Chatham House 
2 May 1950 
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BELGIUM: A SURVEY OF RECENT 
EVENTS 


CONRAD VAN DER BRUGGEN 


S in most parliamentary democracies, political life in Belgium rests 
A“ on the interplay of parties. The pattern of Belgian political 
parties, while more complex than in Great Britain, has, in spite of 
proportional representation, remained very simple: since 1893 only three 
parties have played a leading part in parliamentary life: the Catholics (later 
to become the Social-Christians), the Socialists, and the Liberals. The 
Communists for nearly three years after the Liberation took a normal part 
in that life, but since 1947 have reverted to an isolated opposition. 

Belgian political and_ social life has, since 1830, been_organized in 
terms of_belief_and unbelief. The Liberal and Socialist Parties are 
avowedly anti-clerical. The Catholics have always formed one party, 
which was dominated by its Conservative wing up to 1914 and, between the 
wars, was in fact but-a_coalition of widely diverging groups. The new 
Social-Christian Party, founded in 1945, with a definite programme, has 
tried sincerely but unsuccessfully to cut across the religious cleavage; 
in fact it has remained the party of the Roman Catholics. Those who 
support it include peasants, middle classes and workers. Many of the 
peasants and trading classes are conservative at heart, but they follow, 
through Catholic solidarity, a leadership which is definitely left of centre; 
the Christian trade unions, representing approximately half of the total 
trade-union membership and a large proportion of the Social-Christian 
vote, have a strong though unofficial influence on the policies and general 
tendency of the party. 

The Liberals, although, because of past traditions and of their anti- 
clerical attitude—they call themselves the ‘Liberal Left’—are, in fact, 
from the social and economic viewpoint, Conservatives; their voters 
include bourgeois, trading-classes, well-to-do peasants, white-collar 
workers, and their representation in Parliament fluctuates widely from 
one election to another; they often attract a large part of the floating vote; 
but they are at present handicapped by the lack of a clear-cut programme 
and (contrary to the pre-war years) by a lack of leadership. 

The Socialist Party in Belgium has from its beginnings been theoretic- 
ally committed to Marxian doctrines and to class struggle, but it has in 
fact been a leftist progressive party rather than a group of doctrinaire 
Marxians. With all other Socialist parties, it believes firmly in State 
control, but it has pressed for nationalization far less than the Socialist 
Parties of Great Britain and France. It rests on a solid foundation of 
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trade unions, co-operatives, friendly societies, and various other types of 
social organizations, and it has, within its trade-union movement, held its 
own against Communist infiltration. It now hesitates between remaining 
a purely working-class party, with aggressive belief in class struggle and 
in anti-clericalism, and appealing, as M. Spaak would wish, to all men of 
good will who believe in social progress to the left. 


In March 1947 the Communists walked out of a coalition Government 
where they were rather strangely associated with the Liberals and the 
Socialists, and the Government became a coalition of Socialists and 
Social-Christians, under the Premiership of M. Spaak. This Government, 
which united the two main parties and was backed by four-fifths of the 
Members of Parliament, was to last two-and-a-half years. The parties 
had ‘agreed to disagree’ on the question of King Leopold, which meant, 
in fact, that, from previous hostility to the King, the Government became 
neutral towards him; tension declined so much that Premier Spaak could 
meet the King several times. 

On the economic side the Spaak Government promoted and indeed 
witnessed the return of the Belgian economy to peace-time conditions. 
Pressure to restrain the increase in prices and in wages was gradually 
relaxed, and after a period of adjustment the official level both of wages 
and of prices was stabilized at the end of 1948 somewhere between three- 
and-a-half and four times the pre-war level; at the same time social 
security has increased the financial resources of the masses, which are, 
on the whole, better-off now than before the war. 

The problem of wages and of prices, and the more general need of 
keeping officially in touch with the main groups of social-economic 
interests, led the successive Governments to convene about every six 
months, from 1944 to 1948, a ‘National Conference of Labour’, where the 
representatives of the employers and of the trade unions met under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister. In several of these conferences, the 
Government persuaded the trade unions not to press for wage increases, 
and, in return, agreed, and made the employers agree, to new measures of 
social welfare designed to give satisfaction to the workers without in- 
curring the bad psychological effect feared from an official wage increase. 

The most interesting of these measures was that taken in the summer of 
1947, when the Government, at a meeting of the National Conference of 
Labour, proclaimed its decision to abolish all food subsidies. A very 
precise calculation was made of the benefit of these subsidies per head; 
a subsidized tin of salmon was even thrown in for every six months to 
make the total amount add to exactly two francs a day. The Government 
proposed to pay the subsidies directly to all categories of the ‘economically 
weak’—all manual workers, white-collar workers with a low salary, 
housewives, children, pensioners, unemployed, etc. Under this new form 
the subsidies were much more supple and could be gradually integrated 
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with the wages (thus put to the cost of the employer), with the family 
allowances and social security allowances, and in various other schemes; 
in fact, their gradual elimination took about two years, and it was managed 
without real loss to any needy section of the community. 

Welfare State policies were pursued in various fields. For housing 
encouragement has been given to the small man who builds a house by a 
combination of privileged loans and of State-financed premiums; this 
premium is a fixed sum which is supposed to cover about 10 per cent of 
the building cost; it is increased by 20 per cent for each child in the 
family. A programme of large-scale building by semi-public corporations 
has been also subsidized through the budget. The rate of reconstruction 
planned for 1949 was 10,000 houses within each of these schemes, and this 
target has been approximately reached. 

Some progress has been made in material help to the family by increases 
in family allowances, an allowance to the mother not working outside the 
home, the larger premiums for housing described above, subsidies to 
organizations for domestic help, and the setting up of a permanent com- 
mission on family problems. The Social-Christians are definitely more 
interested in the family than are the Socialists, and they give a great place 
to family problems in their programme. 

One big step forward, and one which is insufficiently known, is the Act 
of July 1948 on the Organization of the Economy. This Act provides 
at the same time for the setting up of a National Economic Council, of 
Professional Councils for each of the large branches of industry, and of 
Works Councils in all factories and other businesses with at least fifty 
workers. It is hoped that this experiment will bring about a new and 
better relationship between management and labour at all levels. 

As to foreign policy, it was under the Spaak Government that Belgium 
adhered to the Marshall Aid Plan, to the Five-Power Treaty of Brussels, 
to the Atlantic Treaty and to the setting up of the Council of Europe, and 
at the same time pursued the achievement of Benelux. In his efforts for 
closer integration of Europe M. Spaak had the full and even enthusiastic 
support of all parties with the exception of the Communists: in fact, 
rarely has Belgium been so unanimous on the subject of foreign policy. 

The last three years have not brought about any great change in 
Flemish-Walloon problems; they have shown that the unavoidable 
tensions in a bilingual nation are now within manageable proportions. 
One may say that Flemish separatism has disappeared since the war: 
this is partly because the Flemish nationalist leaders, by collaborating 
with the Germans, lost all credit with the population; also the war and 
enemy occupation have made all Flemings more conscious of being a part 
of the Belgian community; before the war a lack of active interest in the 
Belgian State was very prevalent, especially among intellectuals, but this 
negative attitude has now nearly disappeared. Indeed, with the laws 
giving equality to the Flemish language, and with the strength of their 
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growing population and their growing industry, the Flemings now feel 
themselves more and more at home in the Belgian community. 

But it is just this increasing weight of Flanders within Belgium 
which is at the root of the Walloon unrest. The Walloons are already 
much less numerous than the Flemings—one half of the population lives 
in the Flemish districts as against one-third in the Walloon area, and it is 
expected that future population figures will increase the unbalance. After 
the 1960 census there is bound to be an absolute majority of Flemish 
representatives in Parliament. 

The new industries tend to be established in the north, with its growing 
population, the port of Antwerp, and the new coalfields of Limburg. 
The Walloon South on the other hand is confronted with all the problems 
of the old industrial regions: narrow and uneconomical veins of coal, 
obsolete equipment, human wear and tear in towns built at the time of the 
industrial revolution. Also, the Walloons have some difficulty in learning 
Flemish, and are thus often handicapped within a State which is now 
bilingual. 

The disquiet is especially felt among Walloon Socialists and some 
Liberals, who fear the political domination of a ‘clerical Flanders’. This 
leads some Socialists and Liberals to agitate for a new federal structure oi 
Belgium, with more autonomy for each linguistic region. Up to now, the 
majority of Walloons consider this solution a danger to national unity. 

The Spaak Government has shown much sympathy for the Walloon 
disquiet and for the grievances of both’ groups generally. It has set up a 
Royal Commission which it is hoped will put forward sensible solutions and 
thus prevent normal grievances and tensions from leading to passionate 
feelings such as developed on the Flemish side in the nineteen-twenties 
and endangered the future of the country. But the real difficulty lies not 
so much in grievances which are not very serious at the present time as in 
the differences in the social structure of north and south and in their 
different reactions to problems which are in themselves quite foreign to the 
linguistic cleavage. Careful statesmanship will be required in the handling 
of this, one of the fundamental facts of Belgian life. 

Another political problem which confronted the Spaak Government 
was the eternally recurring controversy over the schools—one of the 
mainstays of Belgian politics for the last century. Between the two wars 
the Catholic Party on the one hand, the Liberals and Socialists on the 
other, agreed on a system whereby the State gave to the Church schools 
subsidies, which, though considerable, far from covered their whole cost. 
Church schools catered for about 60 per cent of the schoolchildren. 

‘ After the war the Ministry of Education began to develop State schools 
at an increasing rate, with a definite policy of competing with the existing 
Church schools; and regulations on subsidies to Church schools were 
interpreted in the least favourable manner. On their side, the Catholics, 
in the changed economic situation, now want the State to support their 
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schools more fully than in the past. This led in 1948 to bitter tension 
between the two Government parties, and even, in May of that year, to 
the resignation of the Government after a violent debate in Parliament. 
This crisis, however, solved nothing, and the Government returned after 
minor concessions had been made on both sides.| 

But the problem remains, and its importance is increased, as similar 
issues are now raised in the field of health, of social services, and of youth 
work. The Social-Christians combine their distrust of State action in the 
spheres of education and health with a general programme which, in the 
social-economic field, tends to limit State control in favour both of private 
initiative and of the influence of trade unions, professional groups, and 
associations of all kinds. The Socialists support State control and aim at 
increasing the powers of the State and the direct intervention of the civil 
service or of State-controlled bodies. The Liberals are against State 
interference in the economic field, much more so than the Social-Christians, 
but they agree with the Socialists on State education and State social 
services. 

This review of the work of the Spaak Government would be incom- 
plete without mention of the fact that under its leadership Parliament 
gave the vote to women—this issue had been in abeyance since the con- 
stitutional revision of 1921. Belgium was one of the few countries where 
women did not vote, and probably the only one where, without being 
voters, they could be elected Members of Parliament—a dozen of them in 
fact, sat in both Houses in 1948, and could thus have a part in deciding 
their own enfranchisement. i 

The Spaak Government decided in the spring of 1949 to dissolve 
Parliament, chiefly because it had achieved much of its programme, but 
also because the internal tensions between the two majority parties had 
become too great. The election of 26 June 1949 brought a great victory to 
the Liberals, whose representation rose from 17 to 29 seats. The Social- 
Christians were moderately successful in securing votes, but with 105 
seats out of 212 they nearly attained absolute majority. The Communists 
lost half their votes and half their seats, and the Socialists suffered a small 
setback of three seats. 


After the election everyone felt that some solution should be found for 
the Royal question. It was impossible to govern without the Social- 
Christians, who insisted on a popular consultation on the question, and 
after nearly six weeks of negotiations the Liberals finally agreed to accept 
these terms, and entered a government under the Premiership of M. 
Eyskens, the Social-Christian Minister of Finance. Although this Govern- 
ment is preparing important reforms in the fields of social security and of 
taxation, it has done very little on the Parliamentary plan because the 
country’s politics have, since the autumn of 1949, revolved around the 
Royal question. 
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In taking up this subject, I shall try to give the background and the 
arguments of both sides as dispassionately as may be possible at the 
present time. 

The origins of the Royal question must be looked for in the years just 
preceding the war. When the system of collective security provided under 
the League of Nations Covenant and the Treaty of Locarno disrupted in 
1935-6, the smaller European nations sought protection in the role of 
neutral buffer States; they hoped that they would thus help to prevent a 
major war, or at least keep out of it ifit occurred. The Belgian Government 
and the King wanted to adopt that policy, at the same time strengthening 
the position of the country by a considerable reinforcement of the army. 
This new policy—a strong army, but with no commitments in a collective 
security system which was, in fact, dead—was defined by the King in 
a speech to his Ministers in Council on 14 October 1936. The Government 
asked the King to allow this speech to be published, chiefly because they 
felt that it would make a new military bill, with the heavy sacrifices it 
entailed, more acceptable to public opinion. This was the first instance in 
which constitutional practice was reversed, and the Crown was called upon 
to cover the Ministers, instead of the Ministers covering the Crown. 

In the following years internal political quarrels became more intense 
and it is not unfair to say that on several occasions political life reached a 
complete stalemate. The parties and their leaders lost much of their 
prestige, partly through their own inefficiency and the sort of paralysis 
which overtook the Western democracies at that time and partly through 
the sabotage of Rexists, Flemish Nationalists, and Communists. In this 
situation the successive Governments, recognizing the vital importance of 
foreign and military policies, tended more and more to throw responsibility 
for them on the King’s shoulders, and to present as ‘the King’s policy’ 
what were, in fact, the common views of the King and his Government. 

At the same time the King began to interfere more and more in the 
chaos of internal politics: he felt himself forced to put pressure on the 
politicians so as to keep some form of government going. At the beginning 
of 1939 he even resorted to lecturing his Ministers on their responsibilities, 
and later he wrote a public letter to M. Pierlot in which he deplored the 
deterioration of the political situation. All this put the King in the lime- 
light and gave him a personal position quite unlike the role allotted to him 
by the Constitution. Public opinion, which had lost its faith in Parliament 
and in the parties, longed for leadership and looked to the King to give it. 

This fact is very important in order to explain, first, the strength of the 
personal attachment of many Belgians to the King, and secondly, the 
extreme difficulty of his personal relationship with many political leaders. 
It also follows that, when in the development of the war Belgium became 
the ally of the Western Powers, and the King, as a war prisoner, had no 


1 This address was given two days after the popular consultation of the Belgian people 
on the subject of the King’s return. 
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opportunity of leading his country in that new role, many militant members 
of the Resistance felt themselves to be in opposition to a King who, up 
to 1940, had been the symbol of the policy of neutrality. This was especi- 
ally strong among those Walloons who are sentimentally very pro-French, 
and who had resented the 1936 speech because it detached Belgium from 
the French alliance. 

After the events of May 1940, although nearly everyone in Belgium now 
agrees that the capitulation of the army had been unavoidable, there is dis- 
agreement on whether the King should have followed his Government into 
exile instead of deciding to share the lot of his army and his people. 
Neither the legal nor the moral arguments were decisively in favour of 
either course and it is fair to say that, in a difficult and unprecedented 
situation, the King adopted a solution which had a chivalrous appeal and 
entailed great personal unpleasantness for him. 

The King’s attitude during the occupation was that of a war prisoner 
who refused to take any political position or to act in his capacity as Head 
of the State. This negative attitude was variously interpreted, par- 
ticularly since several members of his staff did not remain as reserved as he 
did: one of them maintained contact with journalists writing for pro- 
German newspapers, and in collaborationist circles many claimed that 
their writings interpreted the real feelings of the King. On the other 
hand, the King’s attitude was a source of patriotic inspiration to many, 
and a justification of their own attitude of rejection of the German New 


Order. To them he was indeed the living embodiment of Belgian 
patriotism. 


While in the beginning of the occupation the romantic appeal of the 
King as ‘a prisoner in the midst of his people’ was very great, his marriage 
at the end of 1941 made him lose much of his exalted position; from then 
on his policies and even his intentions were subjected to criticism and to 
violent attacks which previously would have been indignantly rejected by 
the masses of the people. 

Although numerous Resistance groups were staunchly loyal to the 
King, many others felt that he stood aloof from the Resistance—partly 
because he believed in the traditional international rules on the abstention 
of civilians from active warfare. The strong Communist influence in the 
Resistance also reacted against the King. 

When the Government came back after the Liberation the Royal 
question was adjourned, as the Germans had deported the King together 
with his wife and children the day after the landing in Normandy. The 
real drama broke out when, on the last day of the war, the King was dis- 
covered and liberated by Allied troops in Austria, and when the Prime 
Minister and several of his colleagues went to tell him that there was 
strong opposition to him in the country and that he had better not 
return. Then followed long weeks of hesitation during which the crisis 


developed. It is probable that, if at that time, the King had come back, 
AA 
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or if, alternately, he had abdicated in favour of his son, everybody would 
soon have accepted one of those solutions. 

Many people abroad wonder why the King did not abdicate then or 
later. It is impossible to delve into the King’s mind and conscience. But 
the chief reason probably was that he felt himself to have done no wrong 
and knew that a large part of the country was behind him. He was being 
branded as a Fascist, a collaborator, a traitor to the Allies, and he was (as 
were many people in Belgium) under the impression that he would, in 
abdicating, seem to vindicate these charges. He felt also that, especially 
as regards the events of 1940, his personal honour was closely tied up with 
that of the army and thus of the nation. To the King and to many 
Belgians, abdication would have been charged with definite moral signi- 
ficance and was thus unthinkable. In fact, the Royal question remains in 
many minds mainly a moral issue. 

We can neglect the record of all the unhappy quarrels which followed 
the historical interviews in Strobl and Sankt-Wolfgang, and register the 
fact that in July 1945 the Royal question had reached a stalemate. 
Although the solution of popular consultation, finally adopted under the 
influence of the Social-Christian Party, had many drawbacks, nobody 
proposed any other way out of a situation which it was impossible to 
maintain for ever. 

If we discount the fanatics on both sides and take into account only 
the serious arguments which have been put forward in responsible circles, 
we may briefly sum up those arguments as follows: 

Against the King’s return— 


(a) that he has authoritarian leanings; 

(0) that his attitude of neutrality during the war was one which 
inclined in favour of the Germans; that he gave indirect encourage- 
ment to various forms of collaboration, and was hostile to armed 
resistance ; 

(c) his marriage (not a political argument, but one which lends 
itself to wide use in propaganda) ; 

(d) that his return would divide the country, and that his moral 


duty is accordingly to abdicate (a view held chiefly among his Liberal 
opponents). 


In favour of the King’s return— 


(a) that there are no serious charges against him: he may have 
made political mistakes in 1940, at a time when everybody hesitated, 
but his attitude throughout the occupation was beyond moral and 
beyond serious political reproach; 

(b) that it would be morally wrong for the Belgian political com- 
munity to force him out on the basis of grossly exaggerated and even 
false charges; 


(c) that for him to abdicate under pressure in such ‘conditions 
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would put the whole system of hereditary monarchy in peril and would 
thus lead to the disruption of the whole Belgian political system. 


To this must be added that, unhappily, the Royal crisis has crystallized 
the political mysticisms in the country, and still more the fears of the right 
and the left: the King’s opponents identify him with clericalism and social 
reaction, while his supporters identify his possible forced abdication with 
the triumph of revolution and of social disorder. It is much more an ideo- 
logical than a class difference: one finds many bourgeois among the 
opponents, many working-class people among the supporters. But 
other cleavages are clearer: thus, unfortunately even to the mind of 
many who are followers of both, the cause of the Catholic Church is too 
often, and on both sides, identified with that of the King. Also, and that 
is the great problem, there is considerable difference in the sentimental 
reaction of the Flemings and the Walloons: the Flemings are more sen- 
sitive to the arguments of tradition, political stability, and moral righteous- 
ness; to the Walloons the arguments pertaining to the Resistance, to the 
King’s marriage, and to his supposed authoritarianism weigh heavily, and 
some fear that his return would give even more influence to the Flemings 
in the State. 

What will happen now that the Belgian people have voiced their 
opinion? The legal situation is as follows: an Act of Parliament of 20 July 
1945 provides that, once a Regency has been brought into being as a conse- 
quence of the King being unable to reign, he can only resume his royal 
functions after both Houses of Parliament, sitting jointly, have certified 
that this disability no longer exists. If the two Houses hold a common 
meeting and vote in that way then the King could come back and resume 
his constitutional position. It would of course be open to him to return for 
a few weeks or a few months only and then to abdicate in favour of his son. 

* * * * * 

Since the above address was given at Chatham House, no definite solu- 
tion to the crisis has been reached. The Social-Christians held that Parlia- 
ment should meet in a joint session of the two Houses and draw con- 
clusions from the expressed opinion of the people; this would have meant 
in practice that the King’s return would have been made possible, by a 
majority vote of all the Social-Christians and most of the Flemish repre- 
sentatives of the Liberal Party. The Socialists continued to oppose the 
King’s return, arguing that both the Walloon region and the district of 
Brussels had not accorded him a majority vote, and they threatened a 
general strike which would probably have been a failure, but would have 
made the whole situation still more tense. The Liberals, who were not united 
amongst themselves on the issue, played a complicated political game, and 
tried to bring the Social-Christians to agree to some sort of compromise. 

At one moment, a minority Government of the Social-Christian Party 
seemed to be the only possible solution; but it appeared that the King 
himself did not want to come back under those conditions. He sent a 
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message suggesting that he would, after having been called back, delegate 
his powers temporarily to his son, aged nineteen. This did not clarify the 
situation, as the political leaders who opposed the King wanted to sur- 
round this delegation of powers with so many guarantees and so many 
restrictions as to the future, that it would have led in practice to abdication 
at a later date. The negotiations were finally broken on 28 April 1950, and 
the Prince Regent resorted to the dissolution of both Houses of Parliament, 
the Social-Christian Prime Minister of the previous Government (which 
was still legally in power) taking the responsibility of the decree: the 
Liberals still wanted to go on negotiating, but the Social-Christians felt 
that further discussion would lead nowhere, and that the country would 
approve both their present move and their firm stand on the whole issue. 

Whatever the complications of parliamentary politics, the real problem 
lies in the depth of the feeling of the people. It is thus quite beside the 
point to talk of the King’s ‘selfishness’, of ‘ambition’, or to ask him to 
‘sacrifice his person’; for at the present moment no solution can bring 
about immediate appeasement or general acceptance. If the King does 
come back, many Belgians will feel frustrated, and there is a real danger 
that extreme Walloon feelings, now held by a small minority, will be re- 
inforced; but it is very doubtful whether the working-class, as such, would 
feel resentful or frustrated, for there is no serious ground for the propa- 
ganda which links the King’s return with social reaction. 

If the King were finally forced to retire, the feeling of frustration 
among his supporters would be even deeper, especially in Flanders where 
the majority in his favour has been overwhelming (much more so than 
the Walloon majority the other way). This bitterness might very well take 
the form of an indiscriminate resentment against political democracy, of 
a refusal to make any positive contribution to the political life of the 
country. (This might, of course, in the minds of some Flemings, take the 
form of a reaction against the Belgian State.) 

Many, while not enthusiastic supporters of the King as a person, believe 
that this deep-lying resentment might be more dangerous for the future of 
Belgian democracy than the more violent, but probably more short-lived 
hostile reactions which might occur at the moment of the King’s return 
and that, in a country with a well-established democratic tradition, it will 
in the long run be both safer and easier to get the minority to bow to the 
majority, especially if some concession, such as that suggested by the 
King himself, is made to the feelings of the minority. 

This is probably what will happen if the election of 4 June 1950 gives, 
as is generally believed, a small but real majority to the Social-Christians 
in both Houses of Parliament. The coming months will show whether the 
common-sense of the Belgian people and the wisdom and moderation of its 
political leaders will be great enough to steer the country through its very 
serious crisis. 


9 May 1950 
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THE AFRICAN AS A PRODUCER 


GEORGE E. LAVIN 


to make it the Developing Continent. The approach to the prob- 
lems involved is of supreme importance and we can afford to neglect 
none of the practical results of the past. ' 

Imagination and courage inspired the Colonial Development Fund 
which for ten years earmarks {12 million annually to be spent on a long- 
term programme of development, betterment, and education. Originally 
planned while the outcome of the war was still in doubt and to be paid for 
by a hard pressed, heavily taxed people, it is potentially an act of high 
constructive statesmanship. If successfully carried through in this spirit 
it will, like Portia’s quality of mercy, bless both giver and taker. But its 
practical application requires to be guided by experience, in which our 
people are rich. The pace of African progress is no longer that of the ox or 
the camel; it is that of the African producer. Properly directed and assisted, 
the fruits of his increasing output will yield not only improved conditions 
locally but also expanding markets for the products of British industry. 

The old conception of the white pioneer as necessarily the exploiter 
of the unsophisticated native is often very wide of the mark, as readers of 
Albert Schweitzer’s On the Edge of the Primaeval Forest will know. That 
great and unselfish humanist shows how disastrously white courage and 
enterprise may be negatived by the fecklessness and unreliability of the 
African, ignorant, superstitious, and often disease-ridden. Livingstone’s 
journals also bear witness to this. It is against this background that in 
Africa the Colonial Development programme must be carried to fruitful 
achievement. 

African communities have witnessed four stages in recent historical 
development. Each repays brief examination in the light of the factors on 
which productive development so largely depends: health, diet, family 
life, production environment, especially in relation to the land, and pro- 
duction incentive. The first of these stages was that of the primitive 
community before the incursion of the European. Life therein generally 
resembled less that of Rousseau’s noble savage than of Hobbes’s state of 
nature ‘nasty, brutish and short’. For man and beast, it was a case of the 
survival of the fittest, though in favoured circumstances a people might 
for a time attain the simple well-being witnessed by Speke and Baker in 
Uganda. Population was static at a low level, there were few inducements 
to sustained activity, and consequently natural fertility of land and forest 
remained unimpaired. 

In the second stage this primitive equilibrium is shattered by the white 
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adventurer, seeking gold, ivory, slaves, red rubber, or any product which 
will yield a profit commensurate with his risks. With the exception of a 
few missionaries and humane explorers, no one paid any attention to the 
disruption of tribal economy and standards of value. Again though, little 
or no harm was suffered by the land. 

The establishment of white control of law, order, and administration 
marks the third stage. Raiding and tribal feuds are abolished, communica- 
tions improved, and actual starvation prevented. Epidemics both among 
people and grazing animals are brought under control. Man’s indiscrimin- 
ate preservation upsets the old selective balance of nature. The people 
multiply but the joys of life wane. Tribal lands are overgrazed by in- 
creased herds and native fields are eroded and exhausted by uninterrupted 
cultivation without manure or proper crop rotation. Permanent occupa- 
tion by white farmers and ranchers of much of the land previously avail- 
able to natives more than offsets in bad seasons the opportunities pro- 
vided for wage employment. Health, diet, and often family life among the 
Africans deteriorate. The land is wasting, the forests encroached upon, 
the muddy streams drain fertility to the sea. The advantages of a money 
economy, ill understood by the aborigines, by no means compensate. 

The first task of the last stage, that of planned development, is to 
combat this vicious circle. Erosion must be fought, herds culled, lands 
grazed selectively, monoculture replaced by rotational crops, dung used 
for fertilizer instead of for fuel, springs improved, dams made, trees 
planted. These largely manual operations are more important than the 
spread of advanced clerical education. Craft and agricultural instruction 
should precede academic studies, for social and educational progress must 
be firmly based on a well-balanced, flourishing native economy. This again 
is intimately bound up with active incentive to all-round progress in a 
healthy family community. 

The part which European enterprises and permanent settlers can play 
in this constructive process is active and important. The Rand gold 
mines, the largest employers of labour in Africa, have done great work in 
the direction of proper medical examination and treatment and of balanced 
diet. The natives leaving their employment have invariably put on weight. 
The industry is, however, a shortlife, extractive one and experiments with 
family quarters have been limited to ‘bossboys’, etc. In this respect the 
sisal industry, with its permanent character, is much better placed and is 
already realizing the advantages of permanent labour housed in family 
quarters. On the farms family housing presents less difficulty, and certain 
far-sighted individuals are showing imagination and foresight. Readers of 
Negley Farson’s Last Chance in Africa will remember his picture of Major 
Frank Joyce’s farm at Ulu, Kenya. 

The problem is one of immense economic and psychological complexity, 
as is shown by Elspeth Huxley’s Red Strangers. This gives a masterly and 
most understanding picture of the bewilderment of the native mind caused 
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by the coming of the white man with his incomprehensible ways. Philan- 
thropy they find almost more difficult to understand than grasping selfish- 
ness. The consequent destruction of traditional standards of conduct and 
behaviour is one of the most serious and least understood problems con- 
fronting administrator, employer, and educationalist alike. The facile 
advocacy of western democracy based on a veneer of clerical education is 
no solution. Progress can only be slowly achieved on a foundation of 
gradual communal transition. At this critical stage the importance of the 
personal influence and example of white men whom the Africans respect, 
know and trust, be they administrators, farmers, or business men, cannot 
be over-estimated. Of all races the African is perhaps that most apprecia- 
tive of leadership. For him, abstract principles, however lofty, are no 
substitute for direct personal contact. 

To secure balanced progress in the economically competitive world of 
today it is essential that the Africans themselves should be encouraged 
to undertake their own retail trade, associated perhaps with co-operative 
effort. A noticeably successful example is the Kilimanjaro Native Co- 
operative Union. Its success may be attributed not only to the shrewdness 
and industry of the wa-Chagga. The influence and beneficial guidance of 
their white manager and of a succession of District Commissioners of 
exceptional character were probably the decisive factor during the forma- 
tive years. Lack of such continuity of personal influence would appear to 
have played no small part in the disappointing sequel to the establishment 
during the war of the Karatina Dehydrating Vegetable Factory among the 
Kenya wa-Kikuyu, similar though the characteristics of the two peoples 
appear to be. 

In seeking to build up a progressive and happy community among the 
Africans it is essential to remember the important part played in their 
history by cattle and land. Their flocks and herds are not mere posses- 
sions to be used and disearded. They are a tribal heritage associated with 
all manner of customs and taboos, besides being in some cases pets or 
collectors’ specimens. The culling of a tribe’s cattle, however poor their 
condition and however necessary the process in the interests of soil con- 
servancy, is therefore a most delicate matter. To them ownership of land 
is a strange idea: its possession in commonalty with family enjoyment of 
the usufruct is what they are accustomed to. The purchase of land by 
early settlers or companies in exchange generally for trade goods, though 
freely negotiated at the time, inevitably led to bitter disillusionment later, 
even where provision was made of inalienable tribal lands very ample for 
the needs of the existing native population. Its subsequent increase in 
numbers, due largely to the peace and medical benefits introduced by the 
European, combined with primitive methods of stock control and agri- 
culture, has however in many parts of Africa created situations which are 
desperately difficult to remedy. To leave the people to themselves would 
ruin their land for ever: to interfere is to risk outcry and often riot. 
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Here large-scale European enterprise in mining, plantations, and in- 
dustry has a great constructive part to play. Rightly directed on selective 
lines the African has shown great possibilities as a producer. The Zulu 
makes light of using a rivet-chipping hammer which no Indian can be 
found to work regularly. A Durban factory, diverted to the production of 
light bomb castings of a type produced in the United States, Britain and 
many other parts of the world, used mainly Zulu labour and was able to 
show costs of production below those of all other manufacturers. The 
Zulu in turn is less expert at operating simple machinery than many other 
Union and East African tribesmen, some of whom excel in light-metal 
operations of a repetition character. The branches of certain British 
firms operating in South Africa with modern light-engineering plant have 
reduced the labour-cost factor of their product below that of their home 
factory by the judicious admixture of semi-skilled African labour with 
expert technicians and experienced foremen from the Old Country. Suit- 
ably developed, such enterprises may provide a means of penetrating to 
markets too low priced for competition from the high-wage, high-taxation 
economy of Britain. Here again the benefit would be mutual. 

Such progress must essentially be gradual and discriminating. The 
African producer is seen at his best in team work, especially where an 
element of competition can be introduced. He is keenly but perhaps uncon- 
sciously appreciative of rhythm, both of song and of movement. Very 
few are capable of sustained individual effort if left to themselves. Conse- 
quently payment by output for Africans working alone may bring dis- 
appointment, but group incentive and task work will generally prove well 
worthwhile. 

To peoples who have undergone such enormous changes of environment, 
conditions of living, and standards of values it is supremely important 
that their moral directive should not become befogged. They require to 
be shielded from the fierce pace of modern mechanical “progression’—a 
truer word perhaps than ‘progress’. The best hope of doing this would 
seem to be to preserve and foster the family unit. “The ignorant man and his 
wife with a hoe’, to borrow Sir Philip Mitchell’s vivid phrase—and let us 
note that it is the woman who wields the hoe—may best be that family 
unit, whose descendants may become intelligent citizens in a developing 
community, if they can be kept together and share the challenges of a 
too rapidly changing world. This is particularly important to so free a 
spender as the African. A man living alone will find it all too easy to 
squander on himself the wages of years and at the end have little or nothing 
of enduring worth to show his estranged family when he returns for a 
time to the tribal home. 

To accompany and strengthen family life for African migrant workers, 
wherever this is in any way practicable with due safeguards for housing, 
diet, health, and education, should go some simple plan for encouraging 
savings. The Post Office Savings Bank is a valuable institution for those 
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who are sufficiently advanced to comprehend its impersonal working. 
Many firms and a host of farmers have their own workers’ savings funds 
which are far more readily supported because of the personal character 
of the arrangement. All honour to those who are prepared to go to this 
trouble. They build better than they know. They help to bridge in the 
native mind the awful gap between the man they know and trust, and 
the institutions and principles of which he is to them the dimly understood, 
living embodiment. Theorists and distant legislators disinterestedly 
seeking to force the pace of improvement may find that where the children 
cry for bread they have only a stone to bestow. 

Lord Hailey himself has recently pointed out that in Africa the pace 
of constitutional development must wait upon economic and social pro- 
gress. The African must be helped to earn more before he can receive 
more. Experience would seem to show that in this essentially gradual 
progress clerical education has a smaller part to play than vocational 
training and character building. Above all perhaps such education should 
be based upon a right understanding of man’s duty to the land as well as 
to his fellow citizens. Here and there fine work is already being done, but 
as Vogt has recently shown in his Road to Survival the time is desperately 
short if Africa, ‘the dying land’, is to be saved and her people with her. 

The future is before us, Europeans and Africans alike, and at either 
hand stand science and experience to aid us if we will but use them aright. 
If we do, the dark, uncertain future may become an era in which Pliny’s 
words will take on a new, beneficent meaning: Africa semper aliquid novi 


affert. 
May 195¢ 











THE CHINESE IN BORNEO 
1942-1946 


TOM HARRISSON 


OST-WAR events in Malaya have heavily underlined the possible 
Pr of training and arming certain groups in war-time. The 

Malayan story is only one manifestation of a much wider pheno- 
menon. In order to ‘win the war’ the Allies picked and sponsored special 
groups, usually left wing, in many enemy-occupied countries. In some, 
such as Yugoslavia, these groups afterwards took over control. In others, 
such as Greece, they were unsuccessful in their efforts to do so—though 
how nearly they succeeded is shown in a dispatch by Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander. 

By the end of the war, Malayan resistance, predominantly Com- 
munist, was still not organized on the advanced scale of European groups. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that those who knew most about it, and 
about the Chinese in general, appear to have anticipated no consequences 
from encouraging the formation of these groups and temporarily giving 
them supreme power. For example, Dr Victor Purcell, in his recent and 
scholarly study of the Chinese in Malaya,? gives a full account of the war- 
time and immediately post-war position, but stated that the guerilla 
forces were successfully demobilized and disarmed; he suggested no 
possibility that they would give serious trouble. Colonel Spencer Chap- 
man’s The Jungle is Neutral* is a masterpiece not only of war adventure 
and personal heroism, but also of ‘non-realization’ in regard to the forces 
at work among the Chinese guerillas, whom he came to know and to 
influence perhaps more closely than any other European. Nowhere in his 
book is there a glimmer of a suggestion that the jungle he at first learned 
so well how to neutralize had become armed and menacing. 

Few have ever realized how much the failure to observe what was 
taking place has actively contributed to the present Malayan situation, 
but a good account of the process by which the guerillas came to believe 
that they alone reconquered Malaya (a belief fostered by post-war honours) 
is given in the first issue of Corona. 

In Borneo, across the Straits from Malaya, many Chinese were armed 
and trained during the Japanese occupation, though owing to the difficulty 


1 Report by the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, to Combined Chiefs of Staff: 
Greece, 1944-5 (London, H.M.S.O., 6 May 1949). 

2 Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya (London, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1948). 

% London, Chatto & Windus, 1948. 

4 ‘Disorders in Malaya’, Corona’: the Journal of His Majesty’s Colonial Service, vol. 1, no. I 
(February 1949) p. 12. 
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of then getting to Borneo at]all the process was slower and on a smaller 
scale than in Malaya. The situation of the Chinese in Malaya was in many 
respects similar to that of the Chinese in Borneo, and especially in western 
Borneo, which includes the whole of Sarawak. In Borneo the Chinese are 
predominant as traders, middle-men, and in some areas specialized 
workers, e.g. in pepper planting, gold mining, and vegetable growing. In 
Sarawak they comprise nearly a third of the population. Educationally 
and in their internal organization they are usually ‘ahead’ of the other 
groups, or have been so until recently. It is instructive to compare Borneo 
and Malaya, therefore, while fully recognizing the many differences. One 
particularly important difference is that in Sarawak, and to a lesser 
extent in North Borneo (previously British North Borneo), the pre-war 
centralization of authority and the attitude of those in power, meant that 
persons with unpopular politics could promptly be deported, and that any 
form of revolutionary propaganda could virtually be excluded. In Borneo, 
therefore, there was no specific Communist organization when the Japanese 
arrived. But by the time Europeans returned, units with a vaguely 
Communist outlook had appeared, at least on the eastern side of the island 
in Dutch Borneo. 

My personal knowledge of Borneo was originally gained from serving 
with the Oxford University Expedition to Sarawak in 1932. During 1944 I 
was in touch with developments there, including the results of the sub- 
marine landings and activities in command of the late Lt Col Gort Chester, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. During 1945 I was in command of a part of Sarawak, 
North Borneo, and Dutch Borneo in an area which included numerous 
Chinese. Since nothing has previously been put on record about this 
phase of the war, it is hoped that these notes may be of some value in 
appraising further developments. 

It is convenient to define three periods when considering the Chinese 
in Borneo during this time: (1) up to 1944; (2) organized resistance under 
General MacArthur’s direction; (3) demobilization and after. 


UP TO 1944 


_~ 


When the Japanese took over control the Chinese in general favoured 
passive resistance. Although there were some extremely unpleasant 
incidents, there was nothing on the scale of the massacres of Chinese which 
took place in Singapore and elsewhere. There was a tendency for some of 
the Chinese to move away from their usual centres of commerce on the 
coast or the main rivers and to establish themselves as peasant farmers in 
less accessible and conspicuous places. This meant a considerable curtail- 
ment of trading activity and the effect of the war on the Japanese 
economy emphasized this as the occupation continued. By the second 
half of 1944 the Americans had taken Moratai in the Halmaheras, which 
enabled them to bomb shipping at the Labuan naval base (in Brunei Bay) 
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and to harry the coast-line. By the end of 1944 Japanese shipping was 
practically at a standstill except for purely local craft, and these usually 
moved at night to avoid the attention of aircraft. 

From the first, however, some of the more thoughtful Chinese had 
adopted a more positively hostile attitude, at least mentally—since for the 
most part there was no means by which they could implement this by 
action. In Kuching a series of camps had been established at Batu Lintang 
for civilian internees and prisoners of war. Many Chinese helped the 
unfortunate Europeans there, sometimes at grave personal risk. The 
doyen of the Sarawak Chinese community, Mr Ong Tiang Swee, himself 
took part in operations to smuggle materials and news into camps. (He 
was awarded the O.B.E. for his valuable work, and a number of other 
Chinese in Kuching have received similar awards.) The Japanese became 
increasingly concerned about the attitude of the local Chinese, and it was 
partly as a result of this that the Sarawak Secretary for Chinese Affairs, 
Mr F. Selous, was one of those to meet his death during internment. 

Another great camp, but confined to prisoners of war (mostly Aus- 
tralians), was established at Sandakan in North Borneo. This was eventu- 
ally the scene of the terrible Sandakan ‘death march’, when the Japanese 
moved the prisoners southward in such a way that only a handful survived. 
We know, however, that on this march and before it the Chinese and local 
native peoples rendered great assistance to the prisoners, and such assis- 
tance made possible the remarkable escape to the Philippines of Major 
Rex Blow, D.S.O. (who subsequently joined in the 1945 guerilla activities 
in Borneo), and others. ? 

Very few Chinese can be said to have done anything voluntarily or 
readily to help the Japanese. Whereas a number of Dayaks, Indians, and 
others have been tried, and in some cases executed, for treacherous war- 
time activities, very few cases have been brought against Chinese. 

During all this time the Chinese were without any appreciable outside 
stimulation or organization, such as quite early became available in Malaya. 
However, Colonel Chester established an intelligence system in North 
Borneo in 1943-4. Though this was at first on a very small scale, and his 
party were hunted day and night (several of them losing their lives in 
the process) they inspired new hope in the Chinese and others in North 
Borneo. At this stage the intention was only to build up an allied intelli- 
gence service for the then virtually unknown situation in Borneo, but it 
was difficult to control the enthusiasm engendered by news that white men 
had returned. This led to what was from the Chinese point of view a major 
‘incident’ of the Japanese occupation. The Jesselton Rising in October 
1943 was connected with the rather vague group of guerillas led by a Fili- 
pino in the Philippine Tawi Tawi Islands (due east of North Borneo). 
The exact relation to Colonel Chester’s activities, which were conspicuous 
in 1944, is not clear. This rising was organized largely by a Kuching-born 
Chinese, Kok Fen Nam, who had heard of alleged Allied activity in 1942. 
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A wireless set was obtained through a Chinese called Lim Keng Fatt in the 
Jesselton area during the latter part of 1942. Contact was made with Fili- 
pino guerillas early in 1943 and headquarters in the Jesselton area were 
established at the house of Lee Khum Fah fourteen miles from Jesselton. 
A force of about 200 was raised and $10,000 in funds, as well as much 
food and other help. Some weapons had been obtained from the Tawi 
Tawi Islands. 

In the latter half of 1943, these forces learned that the Japanese were 
intending to take action against them. So Kok Fen Nam’s forces attacked 
Jesselton in several parties, the majority only armed with native swords, 
at midnight on 9 October. Considerable areas were occupied, and about 
fifty Japanese are said to have been killed. On the roth, anti- Japanese 
posters were displayed and all Chinese requested to fly the Chinese National 
flag. The guerilla organization was now termed the Mount Kinabalu Salva- 
tion Guerilla Band—Mount Kinabalu being the highest mountain in 
North Borneo, and playing an important part in local Chinese mythology. 
On the 13th the Japanese started to return to the area and on the 14th 
aeroplanes dropped leaflets. 

In the following three months the Japanese regained control and hunted 
the guerillas, burning whole villages and killing or torturing innocent 
people. This was continued till January 1944; as late as 21 January, 176 
suspected persons were executed in one batch. Kok Fen Nam, who had 
voluntarily given himself up in Decarmber to ease the persecution, was 
executed among them. 

This incident has been well summarized by another Chinese, who wrote 
in a local paper: ‘Thus ended a plucky, desperate effort, obviously fore- 
doomed to failure, which had no effect but to make the invader throughout 
Borneo and Sarawak extremely nervous and suspicious, aggravated the 
situation, and caused increased oppression of all the inhabitants, and 
suffering and death to hundreds, participants and innocent alike’. 

The Japanese believed, rather naturally, that the revolt had been 
deliberately organized from outside. From the Allied point of view the 
immediate effect was to hinder further development in preparation for 
eventual Allied landings. But the ruthless methods of the Japanese proved 
to Allied advantage; for many of the Chinese they killed were innocent of 
any complicity in the rising. They had relatives over a wide area in Borneo. 
And in general the news of the incident, which spread throughout the 
island, hardened Chinese resistance, even where it increased anxiety. To 
some extent the Japanese had set out in the first place to woo the Chinese; 
but by now they were black-listed. The Japanese regarded the Dayak and 
other pagan tribes with more or less contempt—a variant of the ‘dirty 
nigger’ attitude, tempered by a certain fear of going far into the interior. 
All they did with most of the inland people was to remove their shot-guns 
and to impose levies of rice and other commodities on them, often rather 
ineffectually. Their action towards the Chinese in North Borneo, and their 
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removal of shot-guns from natives, together with their generally con- 
temptuous approach, contributed heavily to the subsequent resistance in 
the next stage of the war. Both the Chinese and the pagans of Borneo are 
proud peoples, and the Japanese in Borneo appeared to be incapable of 
appreciating the difference between controlling a people and humiliating 
them. 


ORGANIZED RESISTANCE UNDER MACARTHUR’S DIRECTION 


Although Colonel Chester’s early and remarkably bold activities in 
North Borneo were, of course, part of the general war plan, the difficulties 
of submarine work at this distance and in these waters precluded any 
operation on a considerable scale until the American Air Force had estab- 
lished a base at Moratai and then mastery of the skies over Borneo. Up 
till then the war potentialities of this vast island were left practically 
untouched. Most of it was unknown to Allied Intelligence, and the 
information which we were given often proved wrong when put to the 
test. The large and relatively accessible east coast of Dutch Borneo had 
been even less examined than the British section. A few Dutch submarine 
sorties were made, but no permanent organization was established. 
Eventually development of activities in most of Dutch Borneo was largely 
left to Australian and British officers, including Major J. Stott, D.S.O. 
(who was caught and killed by the Japanese behind Balikpapan), 
Captain David Prentice, M.C., M.B.E., and Captain F. Blondeel, M.C. 
The present writer, though dropped in Sarawak, also later established his 
headquarters in Dutch territory. 

At the beginning of 1945 the Services Reconnaissance Detachment (a 
branch of S.O.E. in London), the unit which was mainly responsible for 
guerilla operations from the Australian end, was at last able to employ 
aircraft of the Royal Australian Air Force. From then on this unit was 
able to develop rapidly in Borneo and within a short time to cover a large 
area. This rapid development was made possible partly by the attitude of 
the Chinese in the sub-coastal areas. By now these were thoroughly tired of 
the Japanese and prepared to go to any length to be rid of them. 

In North Borneo, the effect of the ill-conceived Chinese insurrection 
had been to handicap the development of a Chinese guerilla force as such, 
and the Services Reconnaissance Detachment was obliged to rely largely on 
other native peoples. There was much American air bombing in North 
Borneo, accompanied by awful devastation. In the small sector of North 
Borneo of which I had personal experience, outstanding Chinese leaders 
emerged. Foremost of these was Miaw Sing, headman of Sipitang, a small 
town on the west coast of North Borneo. This gentleman, directly he had 
been approached by an Australian paratrooper (W/O. C. Macpherson, 
M.M.), organized a mixed force of Chinese and pagans, and operated with 
success against the Japanese in his area. He has since been decorated and 
is now a senior chief of the district. All the Chinese throughout this 
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southern corner of North Borneo were ready to help the Allies, and showed 
the most resolute spirit. 

Just south of the North Borneo border, at the up-river village of Mera- 
pok, the Chinese headman, Mr Diow Siu Gong, became one of the best 
guerilla leaders. After the first Allied landings at Labuan and Brunei in 
June 1945, hundreds of Japanese soldiers moved north along this sub- 
coastal belt. Merapok was on their direct line of advance. It became a 
headquarters of guerilla organization, from which the Japanese were 
harried for weeks. Everything this Chinese headman had was freely at the 
disposal of all who were ready to fight or spy. Since he was quite a rich 
man, as well as the leading local manufacturer of alcoholic liquor, he had 
a good deal to offer! In mid-1945 those coming down from the interior to 
visit him found the most extraordinary conglomeration of irregular soldiers 
—an Australian, a New Zealander, fifty Chinese from four different regions 
of China, Malays, Javanese, Ibans (Sea Dayaks) and many Muruts and 
Tagals. All appeared to live and operate in harmony inspired by his 
dominant personality. Unfortunately, this fine man was drowned at sea 
while returning from Labuan after the war, shortly before he was due to 
be decorated by His Excellency the Governor. 

The same spirit was shown in the south. On the great Rajang river in 
Sarawak, Major W. L. Sochon, D.S.O., relied partly on Chinese, mixed 
with more numerous Sea Dayaks. Over in Dutch territory, the Chinese 
trading groups in the interior put up an outstanding performance as nuclei 
for intelligence and guerilla stations. Their places are naturally situated 
at strategic points of trade-route intersection in peace time, each populated 
by perhaps a dozen Chinese proprietors. In war they automatically became 
nuclei for anti- Japanese activity. 

One of the most important individual acts was that of Lo Hoi Hu, wife 
of Chinese fisherman Teo Tow Kia from Padungan, a suburb of Kuching, 
the Sarawak capital. She was one of several who looked after shot down 
airmen, at great risk to herself, and under the eyes of the numerous 
Japanese. A contact point for seaplane rescue was eventually successfully 
established on an islet some miles out to sea. 

It was of course by no means always the case that the Chinese were 
leaders. In fact, what was impressive in much of the Borneo experience 
was the way in which different groups mixed and worked together. The 
Chinese usually have a natural reluctance to work under others, especially 
if the others are uneducated people from the interior; but in a number of 
cases they did so. Outstanding in this respect was the organization on the 
Sesajap and Sembakong rivers in the northern part of Dutch Borneo. (It 
is to be regretted that the people in Dutch territory were not normally 
eligible for British decorations and that the Dutch have seldom recognized 
these war services themselves.) 

Much more might be written to illustrate the activity of the Chinese 
at this time. Mention must be made of a band of young men who arrived at 
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Ninth Australian Divisional Headquarters on Labuan in June 1945, 
volunteering to go anywhere and do anything. They were stationed 
among the hill Muruts at Long Semadoh, far up the Trusan river (Sarawak), 
where they did most useful work. At that time the Japanese were pushing 
into the interior, and indeed the last organized force of 350 Japanese were 
compelled to surrender up-river from Long Semadoh only at the end of 
October 1945. 

It would be misleading to suggest that this picture is a wholly happy 
one. Borneo differs in important respects from Malaya in that it has a 
large indigenous pagan and inland population. The Sakais and related 
peoples of Malaya are few in number and are usually mild in disposition. 
Throughout all the territories of Borneo the largest element in the popula- 
tion is pagan. Many pagans have a traditionally aggressive temperament, 
which has earned them a still-surviving and no longer deserved reputation 
as ‘the head-hunters of Borneo’. As Mr Ian Morrison has pointed out,! the 
crux of the problem in Sarawak is its plural society, which was described 
in a ‘Note on the Development of Local Government in Sarawak’ issued 
by H.E. the Governor, Sir Charles Arden Clarke, in 1947, and circulated to 
all senior Government offices. North Borneo, Brunei, and Dutch Borneo 
are also characterized by a plural society, defined by Sir Charles as ‘a 
society comprising a variety of elements which differ in race, language, 
custom, religion and culture, and which live side by side, yet without 
mingling, in one political unit’. Mr Morrison has also stated that the Dayaks 
have ‘no great love for the Chinese’. During the war there was indeed some 
trouble between Dayaks and Chinese, which unfortunately arose through 
guerilla activities. At two places on the Baram and Rajang rivers, Dayaks, 
excited by successful operations against the Japanese, killed some local 
Chinese. These incidents were on a small scale, but their psychological 
repercussions were wide. In this connexion it is interesting to note that 
the only place where a complete mixed local authority, representing all 
groups, has so far been established is in the Fifth Division of Sarawak, 
where there was no war-time inter-racial trouble of this character. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND AFTER 


It would be fair to say that, taking the war period as a whole, the 
Chinese put up a good performance in Borneo. Much of this performance 
was, however, negative, necessarily passive. Of course other non-Chinese 
groups put up fine performances too. Owing to the large numbers of pagan 
people the Chinese never became a dominant single armed group. There 
was no question of Chinese alone having ‘liberated’ the country: it was 
liberated by practically everybody in it—by outsiders at a few points, 
i.e. by Australians, Americans, and occasionally Dutch. Sarawak officially 


1 Tan Morrison, ‘Local Selt-Government in Sarawak’, Pacific Affairs, vol. xxii, no. 2 
(June 1949) p. 178. 
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celebrates Liberation Day on 11 September, the anniversary of the date on 
which the internees were released from Kuching camps; but this takes no 
account of the reality of human effort and suffering over the country as a 
whole. 

There were few post-war difficulties of demobilization, which occurred 
almost at once. The Chinese, like everybody else, gave up their arms. 
Systems of war payment varied in different areas. Within the area known 
to me most of the Chinese refused payment; and incidentally many of the 
hill Muruts and Kelabits were also not interested in payment, although the 
Sea Dayaks attached a lot of importance, sometimes exceeding reasonable 
bounds, to eventual reward. 

As far as can be seen, largely because resistance in Borneo was not 
exclusively or mainly carried out by the Chinese, the direct post-war 
results of guerilla fighting have been psychologically and politically slight 
so far as the Chinese are concerned. 


SUMMARY 


These notes are intended to record these events, not to attempt to 
draw any broad conclusions. It would be useful if we could know more 
of what happened in other areas of South East Asia. It would be grossly 
over-simplifying the matter to suggest that Malaya could have learned 
direct from Borneo. On the other hand it is surprising that the Europeans 
on the spot in Malaya did not realize more quickly what the possible 
consequences of their actions might be. Everybody with experience in 
Borneo almost instinctively recognized the result of concentrating on any 
one group exclusively. It is true that no other group was readily available 
in Malaya when the time came to organize Allied resistance more 
thoroughly there. On the other hand no resistance group was originally 
available in Borneo, though it would have been easy to have decided to 
organize resistance through one racial group alone, especially the Dayaks or 
the Chinese. Had this been done, the consequences might well have been 
something like those we now see in Malaya, though naturally of a different 
order. 

Certain specific points may be stressed: 

(rt) It is possible, in my view, in stimulating resistance movements in 
such circumstances largely to avoid the political consequences, provided 
that aggressive action is sufficiently organized and focused on an external 
enemy. Even in places where there is a considerable degree of political 
or racial consciousness this could be temporarily submerged when the 
whole local danger was fully appreciated and local leadership adequately 
drawn on. A similar process was seen in Britain under a Coalition 
Government. 

(2) The exploitation of the basis of the locality and not a racial or 


political basis is extremely important in this respect. In Borneo it was 
BB 
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strongly developed. It was also widely used with success in combining 
different elements over much of France. 

(3) In my opinion the part played by resistance groups should not be 
unduly emphasized after the events. Also, particular care needs to be 
taken to give any special recognition or praise to representatives of every 
section of the community. Parades of heroes and public acclamation pro- 
duce a confused picture in the minds of the participants, most of whom 
were doing an ordinary job to liberate their own land, and some of whom 
actually enjoyed doing it. This again applies not only to Asia, but any- 
where, assuming that after the war the country wants to ‘return to peace- 
ful conditions’, an assumption which is, of course, not accepted by all 
countries or groups. 

(4) Demobilization of a regular force must be rapid and thorough and 
must take place very soon after the end of actual hostilities, if arrogance 
(and perhaps eventual banditry) are to be avoided. 

Although these points do not exclusively apply to the Chinese in 
Borneo, it is possible to imagine circumstances in which the organization 
of resistance groups there could have resulted in a very different post-war 
development than has in fact taken place. Whether or not the general total 
of Chinese interests in Asia eventually becomes Communist is, in this 
respect, of lesser importance. The outstanding point is that in most of 
Borneo the future internal politics of China, whatever they may be, will 
not have to be considered and worked out locally against an embittered 
and blood-stained pattern of racial or group conflict on the spot. In Borneo, 
broadly speaking, the Chinese, in common with other races, lived together 
through the war and live now in reasonable harmony and kindliness. 
They can so continue. 


15 June 1949 


AuTuHor’s Note: Since writing the above paper, Mr Maxwell Hall has 
published through the Sarawak Press, Kuching, a colourful and moving 
account of the 1943 guerilla activities on the west side of North Borneo, 
which has been briefly referred to above. This is a major contribution to 
war records in South East Asia, though unfortunately there are no refer- 
ences or citations of sources, so that accuracy on points of detail cannot 
be assessed. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
CONFERENCE 1946-1950 


DENIS W.‘'HEALEY 


all over the world have felt it desirable to maintain contact through 

some permanent organization. The First International, formed by 
Marx and others in 1864, was replaced in 1889 by the Second International, 
which broke up in 1914 under the pressure of national differences deepened 
by the First World War. This collapse was fiercely criticized by Lenin, 
and after its capture of power in Russia, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union organized a Third, or Communist, International including 
only those parties which accepted Lenin’s interpretation of Marxism and 
were prepared to submit to a strong central discipline. In 1923, after pro- 
longed negotiations with the new Communist parties, the democratic 
Socialist parties formed separately the Labour and Socialist International. 

The L.S.I. soon contained nearly all the democratic Socialist parties in 
Europe, and some in North and South America, as well as various illegal 
or émigré groups like the Russian Social Revolutionary Party and the 
Georgian Socialist Labour Party. In countries where there were more than 
one Socialist party, all were permitted to affiliate—for example, five Polish 
and four Czech parties, and both the Labour Party and I.L.P. from Britain. 
Voting rights were distributed according to strength by a complicated 
proportional system, but the constitution was ambiguous on the power of 
decisions to bind individual members. A permanent staff of officials was 
set up in Zurich and later transferred to Brussels. Expenses (£13,500 in 
1931) were defrayed by subscriptions graded according to the size of the 
constituent parties. 

The activities of the L.S.I. included distributing information, helping 
Socialists in distress, organizing campaigns on specific issues like disarma- 
ment, and passing resolutions. Unfortunately the uncertain disciplinary 
powers of the L.S.I. led its members to seek formulas on which unanimity 
would be possible, so that resolutions suffered from vagueness and equi- 
vocation. Moreover, no serious attempt was made to confirm that member 
parties did, in fact, act according to the resolutions passed. Discussions 
were unnecessarily protracted by arguments between rival groups from a 
single country and by interventions from impotent émigré groups for 
reasons of prestige. The Fourth and last Congress was held in Vienna in 
1931: thereafter the spread of Fascism robbed the L.S.I. of one member 
after another, and the outbreak of war in 1939 found it powerless to do 
anything but transfer some of its funds and records to places of safety. 
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During the late war contact between members of the L.S.I. was main- 
tained through a small committee of refugees in London. In March 1945 
this committee passed a resolution calling for the earliest re-establishment 
of a Socialist International. So in the absence of other initiative the 
British Labour Party called the Socialist parties together at Clacton in 
May 1946, to discuss how their co-operation should be organized in future. 

At first sight the prospects of international Socialism seemed bright 
enough in 1945. In nearly all parts of Europe the Socialist parties were at 
least in office. In Britain, Norway, Sweden, Australia, and New Zealand 
they held full power. To many it seemed that Socialism might directly 
exercise a major influence on world politics if only the various Socialist 
parties could co-operate effectively. 

In fact, however, the obstacles to co-operation were, if anything, even 
greater than before the war. The various Socialist parties differed greatly 
in their doctrine, structure, methods, and situation. By the very fact of 
holding office they found purely national conflicts added to these older 
differences. In Europe itself, where the problem of Socialist co-operation 
was most urgent, almost every shade of Socialist thought was represented 
in one party or another. 

The Labour parties of Britain and Scandinavia and the Socialist 
parties of France and Italy presented the greatest contrasts. It has often 
seemed that the Iron Curtain which now divides Europe between East and 
West is little more effective as a barrier than the less tangible differences 
which have always divided Europe between North and South. 

In Britain and the Scandinavian countries the Socialist parties are 
empirical and ethical in their approach to politics. Solidly based on the 
support of a highly organized trade-union movement, they command the 
loyalty of almost half the electorates of their countries. Moreover, they 
function in what are, geopolitically at least, fairly homogeneous democratic 
islands, joining issue with their right wing opponents only on the pace of 
economic and social reform. In France and Italy, on the other hand, as in 
all the Mediterranean countries, the Socialist parties have inherited rigid 
systems of Marxist doctrine which are increasingly irrelevant to the 
problems of the modern world. Moreover, the climate of their national 
politics does not favour democratic Socialism. In Southern Europe the 
parties are profoundly divided by conflicts far deeper than any known in 
Britain or Scandinavia. The Catholic Church as a secular force has brought 
religion into the forefront of party politics. The atmosphere is poisoned 
by vendettas rooted in ancient and recent civil wars—the French Revolu- 
tion, the struggle against Fascism, the Resistance Movements. Powerful 
groups on both left and right of the political spectrum deny the value of 
parliamentary democracy. The Centre parties are themselves too 
divided on fundamental questions to collaborate efficiently in government; 
yet the situation often makes coalition government inevitable. 

The continual necessity for coalition government condemns the 
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Socialist parties to immaturity. Socialist ministers tend to lose influence 
with the rank and file of their party, which finds a separate and more 
militant leadership in the heads of the party machine. One suspects too 
that the average Socialist supporter in these countries attributes to 
pressure from the right wing groups in the coalition compromises which are 
really enforced by the facts of the problem to be solved. Thus the 
Socialist parties as a whole learn little by the experience of office. In their 
general thinking they tend to preserve the Utopian outlook characteristic 
of opposition. Worst of all, the Mediterranean countries lack the two 
prime conditions without which democratic Socialism as practised in 
Britain or Scandinavia cannot work—a high degree of civic responsibility 
and an efficient and honest administrative apparatus. 

The consequent failure of these Socialist parties in office to alleviate 
the misery of the common people has thrown the mass of the organized 
workers into the arms of the Communists. The Socialist parties tend to 
rely for their support more on the white-collar workers and the professional 
intelligentsia. They are weak in leaders of working-class experience. 

In Germany and Austria the Socialist parties are more strongly based 
than their Latin neighbours. Partly for national reasons, the Communist 
parties have little immediate prospect of gaining support, so that the 
Socialists have the mass of the organized workers behind them. But here 
too religious parties set a limit to the possible expansion of Socialist 
strength. The same is true of Belgium and Holland. In 1946 the Dutch 
Social Democratic Party made a desperate attempt to extend its influence 
into new fields by reversing its pre-war anti-clericalism, taking prominent 
Protestant and Catholic politicians into its leadership and renaming itself 
the Dutch Labour Party. But there is no evidence that this change has 
significantly increased its influence among the religious minded, who 
remain faithful to the Catholic or Calvinist parties. 

In Eastern Europe post-war politics were of course dominated by the 
Soviet Union. Before the war the Socialist parties had a substantial 
following only in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. But after libera- 
tion by the Red Army the Socialists had everywhere to accept office in 
spurious coalitions where they were usually compelled to work closely 
with the Communists against their ‘bourgeois’ partners. Fearing persecu- 
tion unless they joined one of the Marxist parties, thousands of ordinary 
people in Eastern Europe flooded into the Socialist parties as the lesser 
evil. Thus except perhaps in Poland—and of course Czechoslovakia 
where the development was sui generis—opportunists far outnumbered 
the convinced in the Socialist ranks. This of course eased the task of the 
Communist agents who were working to liquidate the Socialist parties by 
fusion. 

In Poland, Roumania, and Bulgaria the Socialist parties split from 
top to bottom over co-operation with the Communists. But the dissident 
groups were denied even the limited freedom allowed to the ‘left wing’ 
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Socialists. On the other hand, it should be noted that in most of the East 
European countries many of the Socialist leaders were genuinely con- 
vinced of the need to work closely with the Communists, at least in the 
first years after liberation. Men like Hochfeld in Poland and Ban in 
Hungary were genuine left wing Socialists by Cominform standards— 
doctrinaire Marxists who differed from the Communists only on the 
degree of democracy required in a Socialist revolution and of course on 
the need for automatic subservience to the Soviet Union. It was such men 
who mainly represented East European Socialism in the first years of the 
International Socialist Conference. But the traditional Socialists among 
their following were much less happy about collaboration with the Com- 
munists than these leaders, since they were daily engaged in a bitter fight 
against the Communists in their factories and workshops. Thus in 1947 
rank-and-file pressure on the leadership against Communist co-operation 
was increasing in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. It was the 
decisive factor in hastening fusion. 

Outside Europe, Socialism was strong only in the British Common- 
wealth, where the Australian and New Zealand Labour parties were even 
less, the Canadian C.C.F. perhaps a little more, doctrinaire than their 
British counterpart. In Latin America some Socialist parties showed 
vitality for a short time after the war, but except in Chile and Uruguay 
they had all been crippled through persecution by 1950. In Asia Socialism 
had little genuine tradition except in India, where the Socialist Party 
formed from 1948 the main constitutional opposition to the Congress 
administration. In Burma and Indonesia many leaders of the national! 
revolutions considered themselves Socialists, but had done little to 
organize or educate a following. The Social Democratic Party of Japan 
had a meteoric rise and fall under the artificial occupation umbrella, but 
was prevented from any effective contact with movements outside Japan. 
In fact the only powerful and strongly based Socialist party in Asia was the 


Palestine Labour Party, Mapai, which dominated the first Israeli Govern- 
ment in 1949. 


Thus when the Socialist parties met at Clacton in May 1946 they were 
all deeply engaged in the post-war problems of their own nations and 
divided by many differences of doctrine, method, and situation. All the 
parties were determined not to repeat the amiable futility of the L.S.I. 
Only the Socialist parties of France, Belgium, and Austria showed any 
strong desire to re-create a formal Socialist International at all—it should 
be remembered that the Belgian and Austrian parties had provided the 
most prominent leaders of the Second International and the L.S.I. The 
British and Scandinavian parties, fortified by recent election victories, 
were not prepared to consider any external interference in their own 
affairs. But the strongest opposition to re-creating a formal International 
came, of course, from the East European Socialists, who were too closely 
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st | —_— tied to their own Communist parties to envisage any formal connexion 
1- | with a Socialist organization which would inevitably be under Western 
i¢ | influence. Instead they looked to the creation of a single Workers’ Inter- 
n | national which would include both Socialist and Communist parties. 
> Some prominent Western Socialists shared this vision, particularly Pietro 
le Nenni, the leader of the Italian Socialist Party P.S.I.U.P. (Partito 
mn | Socialista di Unita Proletaria), and some members of the French S.F.1.0. 
n (Section Frangaise de ]’Internationale Ouvriére). 
e | The Clacton conference therefore decided that instead of setting up a 
ig Socialist International the Socialist parties should continue to hold 
n- periodic conferences once or twice a year at which they would exchange 
at views without necessarily producing formal resolutions. It was agreed 
(7 that any resolutions which were passed on political subjects must be 
mn unanimous, that only one party from each country should be admitted, 
1€ and that all émigré parties should be excluded. These decisions were most 
strongly pressed, of course, by the East European Socialists (of whom the 
n- Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and Roumanians were represented at Clacton), 
n but the British and Scandinavian parties were equally in favour, re- 
ir membering the weaknesses of the L.S.I. It was also agreed to set up a 
od tiny Socialist Information and Liaison Office in London exclusively to 
ly circulate factual information to the various parties and to make admini- 
m | strative preparations for future conferences. 
ly The main subject discussed at the following two conferences, at Bourne- 
Ss mouth in November 1946 and at Zurich in June 1947, was the admission 
al of the German S.P.D. (Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands), which 
to. | — was bitterly opposed by the East European parties and less bitterly by the 
in French. At Zurich the conference was able to agree on admitting the 
it Germans to the following meeting, since decisions on membership could 
n. be taken by a two-thirds majority. The Zurich conference also agreed not 
1€ to admit the pro-Government Socialist Party in Bulgaria. 
rat The following conference at Antwerp in December 1947 was the last 
attended by the East European parties as full members. Three gruelling 
days of discussion produced a resolution on European problems, full of 
re complicated and equivocal compromises. Nevertheless the East European 
d parties abstained from voting on it. The Antwerp conference also decided 
le finally not to set up a formal International, but to establish an executive 
I. , committee for the International Socialist Conference, to be called Comisco 
y (the Committee of the International Socialist Conference). 
d In the next few months all the East European parties withdrew willy- 
e nilly from the Conference—the Roumanian, Hungarian, and Czech 
e parties were in any case destroyed by fusion. Thus the Conference which 
S, met in Vienna in June 1948 was able to pass a strongly worded resolution 
et asserting the inseparability of Democracy and Socialism and attacking the 
il so-called People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe. The other main 


decision at Vienna was to welcome the recent London Agreement on the 
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Ruhr as a step towards European unity—this was the nearest the British, 
French, and German parties could get to agreement on the future of the 
Ruhr. 

The next International Socialist Conference was held nearly a year 
later in May 1949 at Baarn, in Holland. Here the main subject of discussion 
was European unity. But, as will be seen, the centre of importance had 
slowly been shifting from the Conference itself to its Executive Committee, 
Comisco. 


So far, the International Socialist Conferences had not engaged in 
profound discussions of general political issues. When political discussions 
were held, as in Vienna on the Ruhr, or at Baarn on European unity, the 
conference was satisfied with a brief exchange of views, and such resolu- 
tions as were passed were vague formulas for unanimity. The fact is that 
on major international issues the Socialist parties differed among them- 
selves almost as widely as with other parties. Thus at the Baarn discussion 
on European unity, the British and Scandinavian parties firmly opposed 
the surrender of sovereignty to a supra-national European authority, and 
insisted on what has been called the functional approach. The Dutch and 
Italian parties were strongly federalist, while the French approach was 
institutional though not fully federalist. When the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe met at Strasbourg in August 1949 the Socialist 
delegates met periodically to discuss the major issues, but found it no 
easier to agree than their official party spokesmen at Baarn. 

The only current issue on which there was substantial unity between the 
Socialist parties was on relations with the Communists and the conflict 
between East and West. Though as late as the Antwerp Conference some 
of the West European parties contained leaders who were at least reluctant 
to accept the division between East and West as decisive, the liquidation 
of the East European parties and the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia 
removed all doubts. Comisco met in London on 18 March 1948 to denounce 
the Cominform; it called on the Polish and Italian Socialist parties to 
cease co-operation with the Communists under threat of expulsion. The 
following day all the West European parties met at Selsdon Park to discuss 
General Marshall’s offer of American aid. They passed a resolution strongly 
supporting Marshall aid and pledging themselves to work for European 
economic co-operation. In April the same parties met in Paris and 
pledged themselves to support the movement for political unity in Europe. 

From its first meeting in September 1947 the Cominform had devoted 
special attention to the International Socialist Conference and the evils of 
‘right wing social democracy’. During the next two years polemics 
between the International Socialist Conference and the Cominform became 
sharper and more frequent. On 20 December 1949 the Sub-Committee of 
Comisco issued a strongly worded statement in reply to the latest Comin- 
form attack. 
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One major cause of Cominform hostility was the help given by the 
International Socialist Conference to Socialist refugees from Eastern 
Europe. Even before the fusion of the pro-Government Socialist parties a 
number of Socialist refugees from the opposition or illegal parties in 
Poland, Roumania, and Yugoslavia had met in Paris to form a small 
centre called the Bureau International Socialiste, or B.I.S. These were 
later joined by a dissident Socialist from Hungary and a Bulgarian 
Socialist deputy. B.I.S. was of course strongly anti-Communist and from 
the outset fiercely attacked those Socialists who still co-operated in 
Communist-dominated coalitions. When therefore the further wave of 
‘left wing’ Socialist refugees escaped into Western Europe in 1948, co- 
operation between them and B.I.S. was difficult. The International 
Socialist Conference offered to mediate between the two groups, holding 
out qualified membership of its organization as an incentive for unity. 
In July 1949 unity was achieved. The Socialist exiles in B.I.S. joined with 
the Czech and Hungarian Social Democrats to form a Socialist Union 
whose members were admitted to the International Socialist Conference 
with the right to speak, but not to vote. The only casualty of this agree- 
ment was the Hungarian Karoly Peyer, who refused to work with the 
later émigrés from Hungary and the three rival Roumanian groups. In 
December 1949 Comisco agreed that exiled Socialists from the Ukraine 
and the Baltic States might affiliate to the Socialist Union, providing that 
they claimed no representation or recognition in the International Socialist 
Conference itself. 

Much of the Conference’s most effective work consisted in such arbitra- 
tion between rival claimants to membership, which was imposed on it by 
the decision at Clacton not to admit more than one party from each 
country. Thus in February 1947 a special Committee of the Conference 
decided in favour of the Prieto-Llopis group of exiled Spanish Socialists 
against the Negrin group. 

In January 1949 Comisco sent a small mission to Greece to investigate 
the claims of some half-dozen Greek groups ranging from the so-called 
Social Democratic Party of Papandreou, to a sectarian Archio-Marxist 
Party, which was born of a split in the Greek Communist Party in the 
early nineteen-twenties. This mission reported unanimously in favour of 
the E.L.D.-Socialist Party led by Professor Svolos. Shortly after the 
mission left Athens, E.L.D. published a strong denunciation of the Greek 
Communist Party’s responsibility for the civil war, thus helping to dis- 
perse the doubts created by its earlier equivocation. In the Greek General 
Election of March 1950 E.L.D. obtained nine deputies, largely from the 
industrial centres of Athens, the Piraeus, and Salonika, as part of a Demo- 
cratic Front which included Sophianopoulos. 


Comisco’s most important intervention in this field was undoubtedly in 
Italy. In the General Election of 1946 there was only one Italian Socialist 
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Party, the P.S.I.U.P., which obtained over 20 per cent of the total vote— 
slightly more than the Communists. The P.S.I.U.P. split in January 1947 
when both right and left wing elements seceded in protest against its 
close co-operation with the Communists. The secessionists formed a new 
Socialist Party, the P.S.L.I. (Partito Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani), 
while the old party changed its name to P.S.I. (Partito Socialista Italiano). 
The International Socialist Conference refused at first to recognize the 
P.S.L.I.; some judged the secession a tactical blunder, while others 
approved the policy which had provoked secession. During the following 
year other groups left the P.S.I. to form the Unione dei Socialisti. The 
Unione dei Socialisti and the P.S.L.I. decided to fight the General Election 
of 1948 together as the Lista dell’Unita Socialista, while the P.S.I. fought 
in a common list with the Communist Party as a Popular Front. It was 
this decision of the P.S.I., added to Nenni’s telegram of congratulations to 
the pro-Communist Czech Social-Democrat Fierlinger, which finally 
persuaded the International Socialist Conference to transfer its support to 
the dissident Socialist groups. Nearly all the European Socialist parties 
sent telegrams of good will to the Lista dell’ Unita Socialista, thus helping 
it to secure about 5 per cent of the total poll in the election of April 1948. 
The P.S.I. lost very heavily at the election to the Communists on the same 
list. Resentment at the failure of Nenni’s policy combined with the threat 
of expulsion from the International Socialist Conference produced a 
temporary shift towards the right in P.S.I. policy, but Nenni recovered 
control of the party in April 1949 at the cost of another secession led by 
Giuseppe Romita. The P.S.I. was then finally expelled from the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference. 

In order to unite the various democratic Socialist groups in Italy—the 
P.S.L.I., the Unione dei Socialisti and the followers of Romita (so-called 
Autonomists)—Comisco sent a small mission to Italy in July 1949. Under 
the auspices of this mission the three groups agreed to hold a Unification 
Congress later that year, and to refer any internal disputes to Comisco for 
arbitration. It was, of course, agreed that Comisco had no power to inter- 
vene on questions of Italian policy, which should be decided exclusively by 
the Unification Congress itself. On 31 October 1949 the Executive Com- 
mittee of the P.S.L.I., on which the internal P.S.L.I. opposition was not 
represented, decided unilaterally, and without consulting Comisco, to 
break off negotiations for unity. When leaders of the P.S.L.I. minority 
decided nevertheless to attend the Unification Congress, they were ex- 
pelled. In spite of this the Unification Congress was held at Florence in 
December 1949. A new party, P.S.U. (Partito Socialista Unitario) was 
formed with a programme substantially the same as that of the P.S.L.I., 
except that it opposed immediate participation in the Demo-Christian 
dominated Government. Comisco accepted the new party on 11 December 
1949 and warned the P.S.L.1. that it would risk expulsion from the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference unless it carried out its earlier promise to 
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unite with the groups now forming the P.S.U. This warning was repeated 
by the next Comisco meeting on 19 March 1950. It seems that the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference’s later interventions were resented by the 
Italian Prime Minister, who feared losing the P.S.L.I. as a component of 
his Government. 

By 1950 the Conference contained all the legal Socialist parties of 
Europe, and the Palestine Labour Party, Mapai. All the parties of the 
British Commonwealth were members, but only the Canadian C.C.F. was 
regularly represented. Delegates from the Socialist parties of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile had made occasional appearances. The Japanese Social 
Democratic Party was admitted in December 1949, but has not as yet been 
able to attend. The Conference contained no representative from the 
United States, though its permanent office maintained informal contact 
with the main trade union groups, American Federation of Labour and 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, and with the progressive 
society, Americans for Democratic Action, in which at least two prominent 
trade unionists, David Dubinsky of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union and Walter Reuther of the United Automobile Workers 
(C.1.0.), had a Socialist background. It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
whereas most of the Continental Socialist parties sent to meetings of the 
Conference their most prominent leaders even when, as was often the case, 
these were Cabinet Ministers, the British Labour Party was never repre- 
sented abroad by a Minister. 


Bitter experience taught the Conference the difficulty of reaching any 
significant agreement on major political issues so long as most of the parties 
were also involved in these issues as members of their national Govern- 
ments. By the end of 1948 there was a tacit agreement to drop the search 
for artificial formulas to reconcile incompatible views. Instead, a new 
technique was developed by which important problems could be seriously 
discussed by expert individuals without compromising the national 
parties themselves. 

The first of a series of such meetings was held under the auspices of the 
International Socialist Conference in December 1948 at Buscot Park, 
England. The subject for discussion was the technique for administering 
nationalized industries, and the delegates were drawn from among those 
members of the parties who had special knowledge of the subject. It was 
agreed that all delegates could speak as individuals without fear of com- 
mitting their parties and that any conclusions reached should be binding on 
no-one but the individuals concerned. 

Similar meetings were held at Bennekom, Holland, in March 1949 on 
problems of European economic co-operation, at Orends, Sweden, in 
September 1949 on workers’ participation in industrial management, and 
at Witten, Germany, in March 1950 on the international control of basic 
industries, with special reference to the Ruhr. It is now clear that the most 
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valuable work of the International Socialist Conference may lie in this 
field. The later expert meetings have been carefully prepared—memo- 
randa on various aspects of the problem have been circulated in advance 
by the participants and the discussion has been organized in small groups. 
A lengthy document based on the findings of the Orenas Conference may be 
published this year. In fact, these expert meetings should act as a sort of 
International Fabian Society, a clearing house of Socialist experience 
which should greatly assist in reformulating Socialist doctrine. 

Apart from the International Socialist Conference itself, various 
additional meetings have been held among the Socialist parties to deal 
with special regional or other problems. The Selsdon Park Conference on 
European economic co-operation and the Paris Conference on European 
political unity were both held outside the auspices of the International 
Socialist Conference itself. The five Socialist parties directly concerned 
by the Brussels Treaty met for a few days in Brussels in January 1949. 
The Socialist parties of the British Commonwealth met in Canada for a 
week in September 1947. In 1946 the Socialist parties of Latin America 
attempted to set up a regional organization based on Caracas. The 
Socialist parties of Eastern Europe held several joint meetings on economic 
problems before they were liquidated in 1948. 

It cannot be said that any of these regional conferences achieved much 
of importance beyond renewing personal contacts. On the other hand, the 
Scandinavian Socialist parties have always maintained very close co- 
operation both through meetings at the time of their various Annual 
Party Congresses and otherwise. Moreover, they are able to keep closely 
in touch on a Governmental level since they are all in power. 


It is not easy to assess the value of the International Socialist Con- 
ference with any precision. Most international organizations at times pro- 
duce reactions ranging from amiable tolerance to irritable impatience in 
their stronger members, from thrilled enthusiasm to angry frustration in 
the weaker. The International Socialist Conference is no exception. So 
far it has certainly failed to produce a detailed and coherent Socialist 
policy for the great problems of the modern world. To this extent it has 
disappointed the hopes which attended its creation. 

On the other hand, it has helped to accelerate and consolidate trends 
which would otherwise have developed more slowly and painfully in the 
individual parties. It has done so in the main simply as a forum for 
exchanging experiences, without attempting to enforce an agreed policy— 
except concerning the Communists. Its existence has helped in breaking 
down national prejudices among its members. Moreover, the incidental 
value of periodic personal contact between the leaders of the various 
national parties should not be underestimated. In time its expert meetings 
may elaborate a corpus of general principles appropriate for Socialism in a 
developed industrial democracy. But a faith which aims at reforming the 
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existing order by consent cannot produce tactical principles of universal 
validity. Democratic Socialism is essentially a Western European pro- 
duct ; it can probably contribute little beyond a few simple ethical impera- 
tives towards solving the problems of Asia and Africa. The destructive 
techniques of Communism have a more universal application. 

For all that, Socialism is the only existing political movement which 
competes with Communism as an international force. By emphasizing 
the international traditions of Socialism, the Conference has helped some 
of the weaker parties to maintain or increase their support. Though, as a 
competitor with Communism, international Socialism in fact relies far 
more on the prestige of existing Socialist Governments than on its organiza- 
tion as such, the Conference has helped to make that prestige effective. 
The Cominform itself has done much to enhance the influence of the Inter- 
national Socialist Conference by creating around it a myth not always 
justified by its real activities; this is perhaps only a fair return for the 
contribution made to Cominform prestige by some anti-Communist 
propaganda. 

Despite all these qualifications the Conference has exercised some 
direct influence on events. This is clearly indicated by the results of its 
arbitration between rival Socialist groups, when its only sanction was 
exclusion. But apart from the Communist issue, it neither has intervened, 
nor could, on problems of national policy confronting a member party. 
Socialist parties all operate within the framework of their national con- 
stitutions, subject to democratic control by their own members, and, 
ultimately, by their national electorates. Whatever its moral authority, 
no international Socialist organization could ever assume mandatory 
powers. In any case the history of the Communist International suggests 
that as much may be lost as gained by imposing uniform policies on parties 
which face different problems. 


April 1950 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WESTERN CULTURE: Gifford Lectures delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh 1948-49. By Christopher Dawson. London, 
Sheed & Ward, 1950. xvi-+-286 pp. Illus. Index. 8"x5}". 15s. 


Tuts book is a sequel in one sense to the same author’s Gifford Lectures of 
1947, which were published in 1948 under the title Religion and Culture, while 
in another sense it is a continuation of The Making of Europe, which was first 
published in 1932. 

In the latter of these two earlier works, Christopher Dawson has given a 
masterly account of the age of transition between the fall of the Graeco-Roman 
Civilization and the rise of the Christian Civilization of the West. In the 
present book he deals, in the same masterly way as ever, with the rise of the 
medieval Western Christian commonwealth of nations presided over by the 
Papacy. In this second instalment of his history of our Western Civilization, 
the writer stops on the brink of the great moral catastrophe which overtook 
Western Christendom in the generation of Innocent IV and Frederick II. It 
is to be hoped that, one day, he will carry the story farther, for, towards the 
close of the present book, there are hints and anticipations which make it clear 
that a work by him on Medieval Western Christendom’s decline and fall would 
be as interesting and valuable as these two books that we already have from 
his pen. Meanwhile, these two studies of successive episodes in the history of 
the local culture of the West should be studied against the background of the 
author’s Religion and Culture, which is an exposition of his religious philosophy 
of history in a much wider framework. 

The theme of Religion and the Rise of Western Culture is Western Christen- 
dom’s progressive attempt to make a harmony of all aspects and activities of 
life under the auspices of institutional religion in its Western Christian form. 
He shows us this seed germinating in Northumbria in the generation of the 
Venerable Bede; coming to a premature bloom in a Carolingian renaissance 
which was quickly blighted by a temporary return of winter; and then blossom- 
ing again—and, this time, without a setback—in the feudal States of eleventh- 
century Western France, which ‘played a similar part in early medieval culture 
to that of the Greek city-States of Antiquity, or to that of the Italian princi- 
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palities in the Renaissance’. He goes on to bring out the importance of the 
Aristotelian intellectual renaissance in the West in the twelfth century, and 
leads up to an early-thirteenth-century climax which he finds in the flowering 
of the Western universities under Papal auspices and the enlistment of the 
friars in a Western spiritual enterprise in which, for a moment, Religion and 
Culture were indeed harmoniously blended. The emergence of the new religious 
orders and the universities is set against the background of the rise of the 
cities, and there is a fascinating digression on the peculiar culture of the trou- 
badours and its West Islamic inspiration.. Thereafter, Dante is brought on to 
the stage to prophesy this brilliant Western Christian culture’s doom, and 
Langland to write its elegy. 

Perhaps enough has now been said to make it clear that this is a book 
which ought to be read by everyone who is seriously concerned over the future 
of Western Christendom, as well as with its past. 


A. J. TOYNBEE 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CoMMUNISM. By R. N. Carew Hunt. London, 
Geoffrey Bles, 1950. viii+232 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x 53". 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book, which though compact is very lucid and full of substance, covers the 
whole ground of theoretical and practical Marxism, both as originally formulated, 
and as it was later developed in the form of contemporary Communism. 

The exposition of Marxism in its original form embraces its philosophic and 
economic doctrines as well as its theories of the State and of revolution. The 
origin of Marx’s theories in the philosophy of Hegel, the use which he made of 
Hegel’s dialectical method, his materialistic interpretation of history and the 
doctrine of the class struggle as the fundamental content of history, are ably 
set out with occasional critical comments which enable the reader to realize the 
place of the original Marxist theories in contemporary scientific thought. Then, 
after outlining the development of the Socialist movement up to the First World 
War, the author turns to contemporary Communism. He sets forth the theories 
of Lenin and shows how they were realized and later transformed in practice by 
Stalin. Lenin based the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ on the decisive role 
of his Party, but he also ‘knew that revolutions are made by the 
masses, and that to win the active, or even the passive, support of the 
masses something more than organization was required’; for Stalin ‘it has been 
enough . . . that they should learn to obey’ (p. 185). Lenin, in accordance with 
Marx, taught that under Socialism the State would still persist, but would 
gradually disappear and ‘wither away’, as Engels predicted, with the establish- 
ment of a classless society under Communism. The author remarks shrewdly 
that if there were any truth in this theory, ‘we should expect to see in Russia 
some relaxation at least of its internal authority because, as Stalin has frequently 
insisted, the victory of Socialism has now been secured in that country’ (pp. 
181-2). Instead, Stalin created a State authority of unprecedented omni- 
potence. From Lenin’s teachings as to how a revolution should be started by 
the Communist Party which ‘will capture the machinery of government with 
the assistance of left wing elements, to be eliminated when they have served 
their turn’, a subtle technique has been elaborated under Stalin which since the 
last war has been applied in adjacent countries ‘where the presence of the Red 
Army or the fear of Soviet armed intervention’ has given the Communist 
minority ‘a relatively free hand’ (p. 198-9). 

Mr Carew Hunt has no doubt that ‘for its devotees Communism has the 
value of a religion in so far as it is felt to provide a complete explanation of 
reality and of man as part of reality, and at the same time to give to life, as 
does religion, a sense of purpose’ (p. 6). And he concludes his book with an 
expression of scepticism as to the effectiveness of challenging the Communist 
religion by a system based on ‘mid-nineteenth-century rationalist materialism’ 
(p. 210-11). 
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This book, small and modest though it is, has more weight in it than many 
volumes. Based on serious study, well balanced and unbiased, it really helps 
one to gain an understanding of Communism. 


B. I. ELKIN 


Marx: His Time and Ours. By Rudolf Schlesinger. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1950. xi+440 pp. Bibliog. Index. (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Ed. by Dr Karl Mannheim.) 9'’x5}”. 
30s. 


To the author of this book, the truth of the theories of Marxism is no different 
from that of physics (p. 98). In his view ‘we cannot now refuse the basic Marxist 
statements any more than a serious physicist can be a non-Newtonian’—subject 
to the modest addition that ‘in the field of sociology, more generations must pass 
before an Einstein appears’ (p. 432-3). To him Marxism is ‘the one sociological 
theory that in our times has actually proved capable of guiding transforming 
action’ (p. 87). Moreover, he claims, ‘that the system has a large degree of 
inherent truth is proved by the success of its application in Russia’ (p. 4). 

For all that, Marx’s original teachings were, in Dr Schlesinger’s judgement, 
coloured by the liberal outlook of his time which, combined with concessions to 
anarchism, imbued them with what the author calls Utopianism. Marx failed 
‘to understand the ultimate aspects of capitalist society from which the break- 
down would start’ and moreover ‘he analysed international policies from an 
ordinary liberal point of view. In all these regards his work was fundamentally 
improved by his Bolshevist successors’ (p. 431). 

Accordingly, Dr Schlesinger sets out to free the original Marxism from the 
chains of what he calls ‘the humanitarian approach’, ‘the liberal shell’. He 
rehabilitates the State. He repudiates Marx’s and Engels’s prediction that, 
having originated from the class struggle, the State is destined to ‘wither away’ 
with the abolition of class conflicts under Socialism. Lenin postponed the 
‘withering away’ of the State until the achievement of the higher stage, i.e. 
Communism. According to the author, the idea of the ‘withering away’ of the 
State is Utopian: ‘the machinery of compulsion’ ought to be preserved ‘as long 
as civilization continues’ (p. 234). The State will continue to exist not only 
under Socialism, but also under Communism. What Dr Schlesinger writes about 
State compulsion is the most significant part of his book. 

A Socialist society is characterized inter alia by ‘the obligation of all its adult 
members to do some work accepted as socially useful’: and this ‘allows us to 
by-pass such phenomena of present Soviet life as restriction of the individual 
worker’s right to changehis place of employment, or of the equality of educational 
opportunities’, for this is justified by the ‘international constellation which 
prevents the U.S.S.R. from conforming with an ideal pattern of Socialism’ 
(p. 385). Moreover, the author does not stop short of justifying forced labour. A 
Socialist State ‘may apply compulsory labour as a means of re-educating ele- 
ments not fitting into its framework and, perhaps, also as a means of directing 
part of the labour force into places where it would not otherwise move’; ‘as to 
the some hundreds of thousands of individuals who have been actually resettled 
by the G.P.U. and its successor, . . . a former kulak had no other chance of 
getting a new start in life... . Nor were the Volga Germans, removed during 
the war from their former settlements, likely to be given new land just in those 
parts of Siberia which were already well populated’ (p. 382-3). 

As to the form of government in the Socialist State, Dr Schlesinger seems 
to be in sympathy with the one-party-system. ‘Dictatorship of the most con- 
sistent of the revolutionary parties, when needed in order to save a revolution 
which is in danger, needs no further theoretical justification than that revolu- 

tion itself: an argument based upon the advantages of Socialism in comparison 
with capitalism, if sufficiently strong and especially if linked with hints at the 
actual limitations of the freedom available in capitalist society, is actually also 
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an argument in favour of the restrictions of freedom which are necessary in order 
to bring the new society into being’ (p. 416). Theory is apparently influenced 
by practical considerations: ‘the successes of the U.S.S.R.... obviously are 
due not only to Marxism, but also to a one-party-system inspired by it’ (p. 70). 

Personal and political freedom are to the author empty phrases, and he does 
not even mention freedom of speech, freedom of the press, of association or of 
assembly. ‘There is no freedom in general; every demand for freedom is actually 
the demand for the removal of certain restrictions which have become obsolete. 
... Nor does the freedom granted to every citizen of a bourgeois democracy to 
suggest whatever policies he deems fit in the communities’ interest imply a 
right to undermine the foundations of society’, writes Dr Schlesinger (p. 402), 
apparently oblivious of the conditions in which, for example, books are published 
in the country in which his own book has been published. Dr Schlesinger would 
concede that ‘there is no reason why it should be impossible to solve . . . prob- 
lems such as the granting of a wider field of opportunity than at present in the 
U.S.S.R. to journalists, artists and scientists dissenting from the prevailing 
trend’; but ‘this should be possible as soon as the new society has ceased to need 
to regard every cultural activity as part of its struggle for survival’ (p. 414). 

Owing to Dr Schlesinger’s rather obscure style, his frequent digressions into 
the most diverse subjects and his multitude of reservations, it is difficult to 
follow the course of his argument and to disentangle his own point of view. His 
book makes hard reading. Nevertheless, as an apologia for the extreme con- 
temporary version of Marxism, it will be of value to those who want to under- 
stand Communism. They will find in it plenty of instruction and food for 
thought. 


B. I. ELxin 


THE Gop THAT FAILED: Six Studies in Communism. By Arthur Koestler and 
others. Introduction by Richard Crossman. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1950. 272 pp. 82” x5}. 12s. 6d. 


More than twelve years ago, in his Retouches a mon Retour de l'URSS, André 
Gide wrote: ‘Sooner or later your eyes will open; they will be forced open. And 
then you will ask yourselves, those of you who are honest: How could we have 
kept them shut so long?’ 

Indirectly, the six essays in this book attempt an answer: each explains 
how the writer found his way into the Communist Party, or into close associa- 
tion with it, and how experience of its workings drove him forth again. In 
Silone’s case—and his contribution easily ranks first—adherence to Communism 
was a foregone conclusion from all the circumstances and beliefs of his child- 
hood and youth. He was a founder member of the Italian Communist Party 
and, of the six authors, the first to break away. ‘It was like a day of deep 
mourning, the mourning for my lost youth’ (p. 118). Koestler’s essay is 
peculiarly revealing, not only of the writer, but of an entire generation of the 
Continental intelligentsia, baffled, angry, and insecure. The Communist Party 
seemed to offer certainty and a worthy purpose. “There is now an answer to 
every question; doubts and conflicts are a matter of the tortured past... . 
Nothing henceforth can disturb the convert’s inner peace and serenity except 
the occasional fear of losing faith again’ (p. 32). He, too, was reluctant to sur- 
render the certainties of blind faith. ‘The addiction to the Soviet myth is as 
tenacious and difficult to cure as any other addiction’. 

To the onlooker it seems incredible that Moscow should have been prepared 
to throw away so lightly the enthusiasm, intelligence, and energy which these 
men and thousands of others were prepared to devote to its cause. Silone’s is 
the only essay which tries, however briefly, to relate the degeneration and cor- 
ruption of the Communist movement to the exigencies of Soviet policies. And 
new recruits are always to be found—not only among the ignorant—wherever 
indignation and discontent seek an outlet in action. 

cc 
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‘There is always a supply of new labels on the Cominform’s black market in 
ideals ...the more innocent the customer, the more easily he becomes a 
victim’ (p. 82). One such innocent was Richard Wright, the young Chicago 
Negro. He was unaware from the outset of what was happening to him and 
around him, and probably would have felt as bewildered and out of place in 
organizations far less exacting, unscrupulous, and dictatorial than the Com- 
munist Party. 

The choice of contributors was not the happiest, and it is a pity that all six 
are professional writers, although their essays are strikingly unequal in merit 
and interest. But the book is well worth reading if only for Silone’s classic 
reply when asked to vote for a resolution condemning a document he had not 
read, or for the speech that André Gide was not allowed to make to a meeting 
of students and writers in Leningrad. 

J. DEGRAS 


CHRONIQUE DE LA GUERRE FROIDE 1947-9. By Carton de Wiart. Brussels, 
Editions Ad. Goemaere, 1950. 448 pp. 9?’ X6}”. Frs. 120. 


CouNnT CARTON DE W1arT has been a member of the Belgian Parliament for 
over half a century. He was a Cabinet Minister shortly before the First World 
War and Prime Minister shortly after it. He has travelled in many continents 
and read of many ages. To his practical experience in public affairs he brings a 
wide knowledge of history and a natural eye for the main event. In this book 
are assembled a hundred articles written weekly for his paper, the Catholic 
daily La Libre Belgique, during the twenty-six months from May 1947 to August 
1949. These articles are now grouped under subject headings. 

The reader’s first thought may well be that the British Press provides 
nothing comparable—and ought to. The ‘average’ Englishman’s neglect of 
foreign affairs is almost an axiom, but anyone who has had anything to do with 
electoral campaigns knows that this is not due to inherent pigheadedness but 
to lack of the right kind of instruction. These articles, offered to the readers of 
La Libre Belgique, provide just that blend of current events with historical 
background which would be a godsend to the readers of any penny daily in any 
advanced democracy. 

The more expert, reading these articles after the passage of two or three 
years, will be glad to have the salient facts and arguments adeptly disentangled 
from the general morass of incident and speculation, and will also occasionally 
light on something unexpected such as the offer in 1915 of the Palestine Mandate 
to the King of the Belgians (whose good sense, says Count Carton de Wiart, 
made him refuse it without stopping to think twice). If any particular section 
is to be singled out it must be that on Germany, for Germany remains ‘l’éter- 
nelle Allemagne’. The Belgians, like the French and other neighbours of Ger- 
many in west and east, have refused to allow the Russian menace to obliterate 
the German. ‘Désarticulation’ was their policy: decentralization and demili- 
tarization together with a special regime for the Ruhr. Thus Count Carton de 
Wiart applauded the French demand for readjustment of the boundaries of the 
Lander before throwing the reins to the Bonn assembly, while every chord of 
continental distrust of Anglo-Saxons was struck by the recognition of German 
sovereignty in the Ruhr and the establishment of a regime unlikely to survive 
military occupation. To fear or not to fear a Fourth Reich: this digs a deep, if 
concealed, gulf between the Anglo-Saxons and their friends in Europe. 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 


THE VITAL CENTER: the Politics of Freedom. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1949. x+274 pp. Index. 84'’x5}’’. $3. 


In this stimulating book one of the leading American historians of the younger 
generation takes stock of the ‘failure’ of the right and the left in American 
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politics, showing how the ‘infiltration of contemporary progressivism by Com- 
munism’ has turned many an unsuspecting liberal into ‘if not an accomplice of 
totalitarianism, at least an accessory before the fact’ (p. 40), and how, at the 
same time, ‘extreme right-wing elements’, ‘terrified of change, lacking con- 
fidence and resolution, subject to spasms of panic and hysteria’, have kept a 
confused and frightened business community in ‘far too irresponsible a condition 
to work steadily for the national interest, at home and abroad’ (p. 31). The 
resultant need, as Mr Schlesinger sees it, is for a renewal of the traditional, non- 
Marxist ‘sources of American radicalism’ combined with the ‘revival of responsi- 
bility on the right—the development of a non-fascist right to work with the 
non-Communist left in the expansion of free society’ (p. 174). 

This is a bouk which can be read with profit by all who would understand 
the ‘politics of freedom’. Apart from the revealing light which it throws upon 
the machinations of the Communist Party in the United States it is most lucid 
in its analysis of the functions of international Communism as the instrument 
of Soviet imperialism. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


THE PLANNED STATE AND THE RULE OF Law. By W. Friedmann. Pamphlet. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1950; Melbourne, University Press, 1948. 
32 pp. 84” 52”. 2s. 6d. 
TuIs is a study of first-class importance and a valuable contribution to a subject 
which has as yet had far too little attention paid to it by the lawyer or the social 
scientist, and too much by the propagandist. Its brevity and the small space 
available for its notice here must not obscure the significance of the pamphlet. 
Everyone, whether specialist or not, who is concerned with the problem of the 
compatibility of individual liberty and the rule of law with the planned State 
will welcome its analysis of the nature of the rule of law concept and its exposure 
of the superficiality of the errors made by even such learned non-experts as 
Professor Hayek (in his Road to Serfdom, 1944) when approaching it. 

Professor Friedmann has the much more realistic concern with the reconcilia- 
tion of planning with the requirements of democratic justice and makes practical 
proposals to that eud. Typical of his own approach is the following: ‘In short, 
planning action by tiie modern democratic State of the type just described means 
an interference predictable in general outline but not in detail, according to a 
regulated procedure and subject to compensation, as compared with the hazards 
of economic competition which exposes the weaker to unpredictable action by 
the stronger, without compensation. The transfer of such actions from the 
private to the public spheré does not weaken but strengthens the influence of 
law’ (p. 17). 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


BASES ET PROFILS DE LA SOCIETE DE DEMAIN: Essai de Logique Pure. By 
Jean-P. Vaudaire. Neuchatel, Editions du Griffon, 1949. 236 pp. Tables. 
84" 54". Frs. 9.50. 
M. VaupaIRE’s thesis rests on assumptions which it is difficult to regard as 
meaningful. He believes humanity to be slowly reaching the third and final 
stage of its evolution after having had a troublesome infancy and a difficult 
adolescence, the end of which is, optimistically, in sight, and he foresees a 
Utopia where ‘pure logic’ reigns, reminiscent of all the classical Utopias from 
‘the Republic’ onwards as well as of George Orwell’s 1984. In this Utopia, the 
evils of modern society—misery, unemployment, wars, an obsolete system of 
property (and its corollary, a mischievous monetary system), taxation (the 
indictment against which on p. 22 is not very clear)—are all gone, and in this 
brave new world there blossom a series of ‘cities radieuses’, all of them super- 
planned on a functional basis, and co-ordinated by a supreme planning authority, 
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the Ministére Supreme Mondial. The administration of this world rests on the 
Tertiaries, men and women of the highest intelligence and therefore endowed 
with full civic consciousness; the rest of society is divided into Secondaries and 
Primaries, the last of which one assumes to be on the moronic fringe. Not a 
word is said about the handing of power to the Tertiaries by the others in whom 
it is difficult to recognize the intelligence to accept their inferiority, or about the 
formation of planning authorities of such an ideal constitution. The economy, 
like all economies, is divided into the public and private sectors, but the public 
sector takes charge of all essential goods and services. The economic discussion 
is much complicated by the theory of accounting of the ‘compact’ in which most 
economists would recognize ‘real income’, and by attempts to improve the 
monetary system by introducing wage-units of a composite nature. Although 
the book has a number of racy passages of high expository quality as regards 
the inter-war period (such as the sector on money, p. 28, and dictatorship, 
p- 50) except for its obvious sincerity there seems little of positive value in it to 
justify the feeling of urgency in which it is written ‘with a view to prevent the 
coming of the third world war’. In that respect it would seem that much of the 
task of international agreement it seeks to achieve by functional bodies could be 
achieved by the functional organizations of the United Nations, provided the 
will to co-operate were there. That, of course, is the sine qua non of any Utopia. 
I. H. Ercas 


Diplomacy. 2nd ed. By Harold Nicolson. London, Oxford University Press, 
1950. 244 pp. Index. (Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, 
192.) 63”x4}". 5s. 

Tuts lucid little book tells the ordinary reader everything that he need know 

about diplomacy or the art of negotiating with foreign governments. It mayeven 

assist him in not thinking loosely and in not talking foolishly on the subject. 

Mr Nicolson goes back to the origins of organized diplomacy in Egyptian, Greek, 

and Roman days. He distinguishes between the ‘warrior’ and the ‘shopkeeper’ 

theories of diplomacy, between the old diplomacy (seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) and the new, between aristocratic and democratic diplomacy. He 
analyses the character and qualifications of the ideal diplomatist, and five 
different types of national diplomacy—British, American, German, French, and 

Italian. He describes the change in diplomatic practice since 1918. He gives a 

rapid sketch of what an ambassador has to do on appointment to and on retire- 

ment from his post, and in the transaction of day-to-day business. He has added 

(in this new edition) some paragraphs on ‘the complete transformation of the 

Foreign Service initiated by Mr Anthony Eden and now being put into practice 

by Mr Ernest Bevin’. And he concludes with a useful chapter on diplomatic 

language, with a glossary of some of the more baffling terms—the ‘ententes’, 

‘détentes’, ‘démarches’, ‘full powers’, ‘placements’, ‘protocols’, and ‘voeux’ 

which bespatter diplomatic documents. Every chapter is readable and in- 

formative, and lit by the comfortable glow of Mr Nicolson’s style. It was first 
published in 1939. It has been out of print, and its reappearance is most welcome. 

It bears the character of the post-1918 period which was then lurching towards 

the final crash. Mr Nicolson’s judgement is not displaced by the emotions of that 

time; but instances are taken and phrases are used which now seem to echo 
out of another world. The book could have been improved by the adjustment 
of these anachronisms. But its essential value and accuracy, its historical and 
practical sense are unimpaired. So are its literary charm, and its style, which 
has something of the intimacy of a fireside chat by someone who knows his 
subject as he knows his ancestral home. It is to be specially recommended to 
anyone who embarks upon the study of foreign affairs without a clear apprecia- 
tion of what the words ‘foreign policy’ and ‘diplomacy’ really connote. 

F, ASHTON-GWATKIN 
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L’EcLisE CATHOLIQUE ET L’ORGANISATION DE LA Société INTERNATIONALE 
CONTEMPORAINE (1939-49): By Richard Arés. Montreal, Les Facultés 
de Philosophie et de Théologie de la Compagnie de Jésus 4 Montréal, 1949. 
269 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Con- 
ceptionis.) 93?” x64". No price. 
Tus book is a work of touching piety. The learned author cannot bear to think 
that any papal word upon the due international ordering of society should fall 
into neglect. For years, and most of all between 1939-49, the Popes have been 
ingeminating peace and common sense, and as (according to Augustine Birrell) 
Dean Farrar once elongated the Gospels, so now this author has cited and 
elongated these manifold, sensible, even obvious and sadly ineffectual pro- 
nouncements of the Vatican, whether they have taken the form of doctrinal 
assertion or pastoral directive or paternal counsel. There is a charm and value 
in completeness, and the paper shortage has not afflicted Canada. The book is 
remarkable for its comprehensiveness and accuracy, rather than for its per- 
spective. It may be deemed to have been written primarily for the faithful in 
Quebec, but may prove a useful source-book for many others. It is not marked 
by such a grasp of the issues at stake as is shown for instance in Dr Rommen’s 
The State in Catholic Thought, which even in its English form the author seems 
to have neglected, nor does it throw light upon the policy of the Vatican. It is, 
however, an admirable piece of work for its purpose and within its limits. 
N. MICKLEM 


SPIRES OF LIBERTY. By Viscount Samuel and others. London, Herbert Joseph, 
1948. II5 pp. 7}”x4}". 6s. 

A CONFERENCE at Oxford in May 1947, representing Liberals from a number of 
countries, bore fruit in the foundation of the Liberal International. And this 
body held its first meeting at Zurich in May 1948. The book records the principal 
speeches delivered at the two Conferences, and the resolutions passed. Among 
the speakers were Gilbert Murray, Lord Samuel, and Madariaga, and Benedetto 
Croce sent a message. 

In the Liberal Manifesto produced by the Oxford Conference special stress 
is laid on human rights ‘which can only be secured by true democracy’ (p. 61). 
World Peace will require ‘Loyal adherence to a world organization of all nations’ 
(p. 62). The Zurich Congress was more concerned with current issues, and 
inter alia gave support to the movement for European Union. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


TOWARD CONSENSUS FOR WORLD LAW AND ORDER. By Hornell Hart and others. 
Durham, North Carolina, Duke University, 1949. vili+57 pp. 11” 84”. $1. 


Tuis is Part I of a project designed to ascertain how far conflict can be replaced 
by agreement between those working in the United States for world peace. 
Professor Hart’s Duke University group see such work hampered by the battles 
between supporters of rival roads to the common goal of world law and order. 
They believe that creative thinkers in this field should make a serious effort to 
speak with a united voice wherever possible, if the general public is not to 
remain bewildered and inactive in these days of great danger to mankind. They 
have therefore set out to discover how wide an area of genuine agreement exists 
between the protagonists concerned. 

This task has been undertaken many times beforein many countries, but seldom 
in so sensible and thorough a manner. The authors have first sought to estab- 
lish exactly what each main school of thought is advocating, and this book is 
the completion of the task. Fourteen representative ‘approaches’ are examined ; 
they include those of supporters of the United Nations, and various forms of 
world government, federal union, pacifism, and preventive war. Each is sum- 
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marized in words approved by its supporters, and to ensure accuracy and fair- 
ness, the help has been enlisted of over a hundred persons prominent in the 
peace movement and public life of America. The main arguments against each 
proposal are listed, followed by their rebuttal by the sponsors. The result is a 
survey invaluable to readers both in America and in Europe, where the broad 
pattern of peace plans is almost identical. 

The book is, therefore, a study of disagreement. Part II will face the baffling 
problem of agreement. So thoroughly and honestly has this first part been 
tackled, that readers of it will undoubtedly look forward with keen interest both 
to the conclusions of its authors and to the account of the process by which they 
are reached. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


THE NorTH ATLANTIC TREATY, THE BRUSSELS TREATY AND THE CHARTER OF 
THE UNITED Nations. By Sir W. Eric Beckett. London, Stevens for the 
London Institute of World Affairs, 1950: viii+-75 pp. Index. (Library of 
World Affairs. Ed. by G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger.) 83?” x 532”. 
Ios. 6d. 


IN this book Sir Eric Beckett, the Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, reproduces 
the substance of an oral address which he gave to the International Law Asso- 
ciation in May 1949. He examines the Treaty of Dunkirk, the Inter-American 
Treaty, the Brussels Treaty, and the North Atlantic Treaty, in relation to the 
Charter of the United Nations. He shows that from the juridical point of view 
nothing in any of these treaties is at variance with the Charter. He also deals 
most interestingly with the somewhat technical question of whether each of 
these treaties is or is not a Regional Arrangement under Chapter VIII of the 
Charter. He puts forward the view that the hall-mark of a regional arrangement 
is that there should be a provision for the members to carry out enforcement 
measures in case of a conflict between two or more of them. Such a provision 
exists in the Rio Treaty, but not in either the Brussels or the North Atlantic 
Treaties, both of which are properly agreements between certain States for 
collective self-defence under Article 51 of the Charter, and are not regional 
arrangements under Chapter VIII. The texts of the various treaties, and of the 
relevant parts of the Charter are included in the book, thus helping to make it 
a very useful reference work. 
IAN JACOB 


Tue ATLANTIC Pact. By Halford L. Hoskins. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. 104 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 9}” x6”. $2.50. 


Tuts book describes the American and European origins of the Atlantic Pact, 
its provisions and limits, Soviet criticism of it, its various regional problems 
and the military means for its fulfilment. Dr Hoskins is senior specialist in 
international relations in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, and the book is based on memoranda prepared for the use of members 
of Congress. There is not an idea in it that could disquiet those for whom it 
was written. It is an outline of essential information for busy public men, 
stopping well this side of interpretation or scholarship. It omits any discussion 
of the compatibility between the Pact and the Charter, but there are copious 
quotations from official statements and useful documentary appendixes. 
MARTIN WIGHT 


U.N. AND THE AGENCiES. II. The Secretariat’s Role. London, P.E.P., 1950. 
Pamphlet. pp. 165-183. 8}”x5}”. 2s. 

TuHIs pamphlet is a sequel to the one on the staffing problems of the United Nations 

and the Agencies which was reviewed in the October 1949 issue of International 

Affairs (p. 507). It is no less indispensable to the specialist and perhaps of even 
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greater interest to the wider public concerned with international questions. 
It analyses, with objectivity and realism, the part which the secretariat of an 
international body can usefully play in the making of policy, the formulation 
and execution of decisions, and the preparation of budget estimates. Although 
there are warnings against the dangers of excessive interference, it is shown 
that an important positive contribution in the fields mentioned can be made by 
an efficient secretariat. Efficiency in this connexion, it is explained, includes 
not only technical competence but sound political judgement. The United 
Nations and several of its agencies are considered separately, and it is shown 
how the role of the secretariat differs according to the nature of the questions 
with which the agency deals, how far they are political and how far technical, 
how frequently the policy-making bodies meet, and so on. The conclusions 
drawn are both practical and constructive. 
Monica CuRTIS 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED Nations AFFAIRS 1949. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton. 
Foreword by Benjamin Cohen. New York. University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, [1950]. ix+322 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 


From 18 to 22 July 1949 New York University held its first Conference for the 
Annual Review of United Nations Affairs with the co-operation of the United 
Nations Department of Public Information. The volume under review con- 
sists of the proceedings of that Conference. 

The majority of the speeches were made by senior members of the United 
Nations Secretariat and official representatives to the United Nations of member 
States. Among the Secretariat contributors were Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of public information, Andrew W. Cordier, Execu- 
tive assistant to the Secretary-General, and Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department of Trusteeship. Each speech, made by an 
expert on the subject, gave a general survey of the functions and progress of 
a particular aspect of United Nations activities, followed by discussion. 

P. MOLESWORTH 


LAW 


LA PrisE D’OTAGES: Examen de la Licéité des Pratiques Modernes d’aprés le 
Droit Objectif et le Droit des Gens Positif. By C. M. O. van Nispen tot 
Sevenaer. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1949. ix+159 pp. 93”x6}”. Gid. 6. 


THE modesty of its title may disguise the real nature of this work. It is not 
merely a study of the legality of the taking of hostages in modern warfare, but 
an analysis of the whole question of the permissibility and limits of reprisals 
in the law of war. This question the author examines in the light of the general 
principles underlying the law of any civilized community, before investigating 
the positive rules of international law concerning the taking of hostages. He 
considers, inter alia, the questions whether general principles permit the in- 
fliction of injury on ‘innocents’, at whom all reprisals are ultimately aimed; 
whether a war of aggression debars the aggressor from resorting to reprisals for 
the purpose of countering illegal measures of his opponent; whether the benefits 
which the individual derives from his membership of a community imply that 
he may, though personally innocent, be required to expiate the wrongdoings of 
that community. His conclusions on these questions are in accord with prin- 
ciple, and are practical in the sense that they meet the requirements of States 
in total war—a combination which to many has seemed impossible of achieve- 
ment. 

In all essentials this is an impressive book. It is closely argued, immensely 
thoughtful, and written with the fervour of one who has witnessed the applica- 
tion of the German doctrine of necessity in this field. In inessentials the work 
could be improved. The printing leaves a great deal to be desired. It is difficult 
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to see the purpose of the brief English summary at the end, as it cannot convey 
much to those who are unable to read the whole text in French. 
FELICE MORGENSTERN 


HANDBUCH DER WIEDERGUTMACHUNG IN DEUTSCHLAND. Ed. by Marcel 
Frenkel. Koblenz, Humanitas Verlag GMBH, 1949-50. Loose-leaf binding. 


As there is no single law of compensation for victims of Nazi oppression, cover- 
ing all Germany, but a number of unrelated laws, ordinances, remissions, etc. 
enacted by various authorities, it is extremely difficult to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of the present legal position regarding restitution and compensation. 

This handbook is an attempt to put together in easy reference form the 
numerous official measures, whether legislation, ordinances or decisions, which 
contain provisions for this matter. The editor is Dr Marcel Frenkel of the 
Ministry of Interior of Land Nordrhein-Westfalen; he has been assisted by 
officials of the Land authorities and private organizations and by a number of 
legal experts. 

The handbook is divided into thirty sections, each dealing with one aspect 
of compensation. These sections are divided alphabetically under headings for 
provisions relevant to all Germany, the Trizone, the Bizone, the American, 
British, French, and Soviet Zones, Berlin, Saarland, and foreign countries, and 
are thensubdivided by Lander. To make reference tothe handbook easier texts of 
laws, ordinances, etc., have been printed on white paper, while commentaries 
and decisions are printed on yellow. Draft measures not yet approved by Military 
Government are printed on green paper. 

The compilers of the handbook aim to provide a comprehensive and as far 
as possible concurrent guide (on the loose-leaf principle) to all official published 
documents on restitution and compensation, which would prove of use to those 
dealing with such complicated questions. 

DoroTHy BENSON 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


SECRET Forces: the Technique of Underground Movements. By F. O. Miksche. 
London, Faber, 1949. 181 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 8}"x5}". 15s. 


THOUGH none the less difficult to refute, it is an appalling idea that modern war- 
fare, especially that kind called ‘total war’, which is now the most likely and the 
most horrible, introduces an element directly involving the whole civil popula- 
tion of a country, over and above attack by bombs, atom or otherwise. Lt 
Colonel F. O. Miksche’s latest book not only demonstrates this, but sets out in 
nearly two-thirds of its length the special rules of strategy and tactics applying 
to this underground war of passive and active resistance, conspiracy, intrigue, 
sabotage and guerilla warfare of many kinds, illustrating his theses from ex- 
amples of similar activities in several countries during the Second World War. 
This part of his book should prove of undoubted interest, not only to the expert, 
whose duty it is to study warfare, but to quite ordinary people, who will be 
surprised to learn what went on in this sphere between 1939 and 1945, and 
should read the book to stimulate their imaginations of what might happen 
should another world war unfortunately be allowed to break out. 

Lt Colonel Miksche successfully prevents the technical aspect of his subject 
from obscuring its horrifying interest. His real object in writing this book, how- 
ever, is of even deeper significance to a still wider audience. Anyone opposed to 
Moscow Communism, or who wants to know more about that system of life as 
it affects or may affect himself, should begin to realize, after he has read Secret 
Forces, what is meant by the term ‘cold war’, which is already being waged by 
international Communism against the rest of the world, and some, at least, of 
the methods employed. Lt Colonel Miksche does not attempt to describe how, 
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in his opinion, non-Communist States should fight back. That is for the reader 
to meditate upon. 
DESMOND MorTON 


War IN THREE DIMENSIONS: the Impact of Air-Power upon the Classical 
Principles of War. By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry. 
London, Cape, 1949. 159 pp. Index. 8”x5}”. Ios. 6d. 


Tue author of this book is an airman with a great deal of staff experience which 
involved close co-operation with the forces of sea and land and a detailed study 
of their problems. His work is able and thoughtful. Unfortunately, however, 
it does not turn out to be quite what he apparently set out to make it and 
certainly not quite what the publishers announce it to be on the wrapper: 
briefly, that is, a new ‘Clausewitz’, a new theory of war in general, taking into 
account the influence of air warfare. It is true that the writer sets out in this 
vein and returns to it once or twice later on; but in long, consecutive passages, 
perhaps in all five-sixths of the book, he deals with the history, the problems, 
and the future of what he best understands, that is, air warfare, including in the 
term the use of long-range projectiles propelled in various ways through the air. 
It cannot be said that he is prejudiced or immoderate in his attitude, though 
some of his conclusions will not readily be accepted by sailors or soldiers; 
but he cannot be said either to have filled the gap which undoubtedly exists 
and which it seemed possible that he was going to deal with more thoroughly. 
As it stands his little book is valuable, and his study of imperial defence in the 
light of recent developments in air warfare is most useful and instructive, de- 
manding close study in the highest quarters as well as presenting an informative 
outline to the general public. 
CYRIL FALLs 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


THE NEW AUTHORITARIANISM: Conway Memorial Lecture delivered at Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on 22 March, 1949. By Lancelot Hogben. 
Foreword by Prof. F. A. E. Crew. London, Watts, 1949. x+44 pp. 
Appendix. 63” 4". 2s. 

TuIs is a very good lecture on the dangers inherent in the present organization 

of scientific work, its specialization and its divorce from humanistic studies. 

The temper of all large-scale enterprise is authoritarian, scientific work included. 

Since the logical instruments for co-ordinating the growing accumulation of 

facts are far more various and exacting than a hundred years ago, the modern 

scientific worker is disposed ‘to take more and more on trust with less and less 
concern for rational grounds of confidence’ (p. 21). Universities and research 
foundations encourage quick results at the expense of original work and honest 
teaching: ‘a memoir in a scientific journal is less now . . . the announcement of 
a new discovery than a progress report on a cash advance’ (p. 26). ‘To sustain 
the morale of a team it is necessary to invest its work with a sense of dispropor- 
tionate urgency; but such auto-suggestion is inconsistent with the reflective 
reserve which holds authority in check’ (pp. 27-8). Pure mathematics ‘will soon 
be the only field in which conformity to authority, a shrewd eye for novelty, 
and an accommodating committee-technique of man-management will count 
for less than a craving for intellectual adventure regardless of social advance- 
ment’ (p. 32). The psychological conflict between this kind of opportunism and 
scientific honesty ‘helps to explain why creeds such as racialism and Com- 
munism, inviting violent and destructive measures, have a peculiar appeal to 
scientific workers who realise, if through a glass darkly, some of the implications 
of living in society’ (p. 39). Professor Hogben demolishes Dr Darlington’s 
defence of Soviet genetics and attacks the Mandarins and Fellow Travellers of 
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science with bland authority, himself the most elegant literary mandarin in the 
field. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


PUISSANCE DE L’ATome: de l'utilisation industrielle et du contréle de ]’energie 
atomique au gouvernement mondial. By Jean Thibaud. Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1949. 264 pp. Illus. Diagrams. (Les Savants et le Monde. Col- 
lection dirigée par André George.) 8” x54”. Firs. 480. 

THE first half of this book consists of an account of the structure of the atom 

and the nature of atomic fission. It is severely technical, but is illustrated by 

diagrams and by a number of clear photographs of laboratory apparatus for 
the study of atomic energy. 

The second part, of wider interest, discusses the social and political implica- 
tions of the discovery and the various proposals to check its misuse. It appears 
that the production of power under present conditions would only be a by- 
product of military uses. Figures are given to show that such a production of 
power, at a cost equal to or even slightly less than that of power from coal, is 
practicable. Obviously, such estimates involve a great deal of guesswork. A 
bibliography on the uses of nuclear energy for power is given. 

The secrecy which surrounds research on this subject is the chief difficulty 
facing a student of international affairs. Einstein’s scheme for world govern- 
ment and the Russian rejection of it are discussed at length, together with a 
proposal by the Archbishop of Boston. The difficulty of deciding what researches 
in physics and chemistry are significant is emphasized. It could not have been 
foreseen that the discovery of radium by the Curies would have such momentous 
consequences. 


C. H. Descu 


SCIENCE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS being the Fiftieth Robert Boyle 
Lecture. Delivered before the Oxford University Scientific Club on I June 
1948. By Joseph Needham. Pamphlet. Oxford, Blackwell, 1949. 30 pp. 
Diagrams. 83” x53". 2s. 6d. 

Dr NEEDHAM, a biochemist by profession, spent four years in the organization 

of scientific work in China and was Director of the Department of Natural 

Sciences of Unesco from 1946 to 1948. In this lecture he recalls the strongly 

international character of science at the time of the foundation of the Royal 

Society in the seventeenth century. Even much earlier, the Hellenistic schools 

of Alexandria and the international astronomical observatory set up at Maragha 

in Azerbaidjan in 1259 had furnished striking examples of international co- 
operation in science. 

In the nineteenth century, the custom of holding international congresses 
of workers in several of the sciences had become common practice. In 1919 this 
was formally recognized by the establishment of the body since known as the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. Although official representation 
plays a part in some of these groupings, they are in the main unofficial and are 
sponsored by scientific societies rather than by Governments. Voluntary action 
has led to the growth of an elaborate international grouping, which is illustrated 
by diagrams. Not all the sciences are yet covered by this organization. The 
author then surveys the governmental groupings in this field, an important 
example being the International Engineering Standardization Organization, 
which includes the U.S.S.R. 

Unesco and the international organizations dealing with health, food, labour, 
banking, and other specialized subjects have been able to function even where 
political difficulties have prevented co-operation in other fields. The author 
reviews the history and structure of Unesco, its budget and general organization, 
and recalls the interesting fact that in 1648 Samuel Hartlib and William Petty 
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had prepared a scheme for an international organization similar in principle 
and function to that actually established as a consequence of the two wars of 
the twentieth century. 

C. H. DEscH 


ECONOMICS 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL MEASURES FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT: Report 
by a Group of Experts appointed by the Secretary-General. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. vi+104 pp. 9”x6". 5s. 


Tuts brilliant Report was prepared by five economic experts, two of them 
American, for the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. The Re- 
port is timely. Since 1948 the war-time and post-war world-wide inflation has 
been coming to an end. The recession in the United States and the reappearance 
of substantial unemployment in Belgium, Germany, and Italy are warnings that 
international action to maintain full employment is urgently needed. 

Members of the United Nations are pledged to maintain full employment. 
The experts urge that the time has come to give this pledge practical form. Each 
country must define full employment as a ‘target’ level, or range of percentages, 
of unemployment beyond which various kinds of compensatory measures will 
come into force. In the same way individual countries must indicate the lines 
along which they propose to adjust their balances of payments from the present 
state of disequilibrium to the future pattern of balanced world trade. The 
various proposals can then be examined, so that they can be mutually reconciled. 
In particular, lending countries must be prepared to indicate the scale of foreign 
investment proposed as well as the period and direction contemplated. For this 
purpose the powers and scope of the International Bank must be extended. 
The I.M.F. also must be substantially modified to counteract effectively the in- 
ternational propagation of cyclical fluctuations. 

The analysis throughout is clear and powerful: the recommendations both 
imaginative and sensible. The Report deserves serious consideration and im- 
mediate action from member States in the United Nations. 


G. D..N. Worswick 


EUROPEAN STEEL TRENDS IN THE SETTING OF THE WoRLD MARKET. Prepared 
by the Steel Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1949. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1950. vii+148 pp. Graphs. Tables. 11” 84". $1.50. IIs. 


WIDE publicity has been given to an almost sensational calculation contained 
in this Report. This is that European consumption of steel in 1953 will only 
amount to 58 million tons and European exports to 4 million tons, compared 
with an anticipated European production of 70 million tons, leaving a ‘surplus’ 
of 8 million tons. This calculation is based on a most detailed examination, 
not only of the trends in European steel consumption and development of new 
capacity, but of the trends in consumption and local production in all the 
markets of the world. Broadly, the Report foresees a considerable expansion 
of steel consumption outside Europe, but anticipates that this will be rather 
more than balanced by the development of production outside Europe, par- 
ticularly in Japan, India, Australia, South Africa, Brazil, and Argentina. 
Clearly the most careful estimates—and these certainly justify that descrip- 
tion—are liable to a margin of error. It would be a pity, however, if the obvious 
fact, that if future consumption were under-estimated by 6 per cent and future 
production by a similar proportion there would be no surplus, were to distract 
attention from the valuable exposition of basic principles contained in the 
Report. For example, it emphasizes that production on an economic scale of a 
full range of steel products by a country calls for a market of something like 
2$ to 3 million tons, whereas many countries are planning a full range pro- 
duction for a market of half a million tons, or even less. In fact the basic thesis 
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of the Report that Europe simply cannot afford to develop high cost steel 
production if she is to retain her share of world markets not only for steel but 
also for engineering and other products made of steel, stands irrespective of the 
strict accuracy of the quantitative calculations. 

The high general standard of the work is not quite maintained in the third 
chapter, comparing conditions of production in various steel-making countries. 
Comparisons are made which are not representative. For example, comparisons 
are made of bar prices in various countries in 1936, which put the United King- 
dom industry in a very unfavourable light, whereas comparisons in regard to 
other products, e.g. sheets and tinplate, and to other years, for example 1939, 
would give quite an opposite picture. Similarly, it is misleading to compare 
at works prices in the United States, where there are particularly heavy delivery 
charges, with delivered prices in European countries. 

These, however, are exceptions. The Report as a whole represents an out- 
standing piece of market research and a most useful compendium of information 
essential towards an intelligent handling of European steel questions. 


B. S. KEELING 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY STOCKPILING AS AN ECONOMIC STABILIZER. By 
M. K. Bennett and others. California, Stanford University Press, 1949. 
viii+-205 pp. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. $3. 


Tuis is an important contribution to the study of techniques to eliminate world 
economic fluctuations and to handle the special problems of primary producing 
countries. The book, prepared by several workers at the Stanford University 
Food Research Institute, is a detailed critical study of the proposals for a Com- 
modity Reserve Currency made by Benjamin Graham in 1944. The essence of 
those proposals was the establishment of an agency to buy and sell, not single 
commodities, but a composite unit of some fifteen important commodities. 
Graham’s own scheme suffered from two major defects: (1) he claimed far too 
much for commodity stock-piling, urging that this single device could make a 
major contribution both to damping fluctuations and to encouraging an expan- 
sionist trend in world production and trade, and (2) he tied them in with financial 
proposals based upon the most primitive form of quantity theory of money. 

One wonders whether the painstaking criticism of the present study was 
worth while. Fortunately the authors go on to consider a modified commodity 
reserve system. They have little confidence in single commodity buffer stock 
schemes. They argue that, despite the fact that it may even accentuate price 
dispersion, operation in ‘baskets’ of commodities is more satisfactory. The 
composition of the composite unit or basket is considered in detail. The authors 
limit themselves mainly to contra-cyclical action, making appropriate financial 
proposals for general operation and for dealing with excessive accumulations. 

They conclude by emphasizing that their scheme is only one of several con- 
ceivably effective devices to reduce cyclical fluctuations, and that it could not 
‘carry alone the burden of substantially reducing the amplitude of cyclical fluc- 
tuations of industrial output and employment’ (p. 151). 

. D. N. Worswick 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION. Pamphlet. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. vi+48 pp. Tables. 11” 8}". 
38. 


A SURVEY of major economic developments during the first half of 1949 and, 
where possible, in the third quarter, with special reference to factors critical from 
the international point of view. The survey is a continuation of that published 
for 1948, and the conclusion is drawn that general economic trends in the period 
of 1949 under review showed no outstanding change; it was, however, completed 
too early for the effects of currency devaluations to have become apparent. 
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Three chapters are devoted to changing levels of economic activity; inter- 
national trade and finance; and international machinery to maintain full em- 
ployment. These are followed by Appendixes containing twenty-seven tables of 
statistical data, information on international agreements, and machinery for the 
achievement and maintenance of full employment and economic stability. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT. 4th ed. By R. G. Hawtrey. London, Longmans, 
Green, 1950. ix+475 pp. Index. 83x:5}"”. 25s. 
Tue third edition of Currency and Credit was published in 1927 after which it was 
twice reprinted without alteration. The present edition embodies extensive re- 
visions, enabling the reader to follow the author’s comments and criticisms of 
monetary evolutions through the inter-war period and of the policy followed in 
the Second World War. Those who read the earlier editions will find much that 
is new in this volume to challenge and instruct—all expressed with the dialectic 
clarity that characterizes Professor Hawtrey’s work. 

The book falls into two halves. The first part makes a theoretical study of 
currency and credit, the formation of prices, the banking system and foreign 
exchange. The study is interspersed with much that is of practical significance to 
current conditions. In his chapters on ‘Consumers’ Income and Outlay’ and 
‘Investment and Disposals’ the author stresses the point that when industry is 
employed to capacity, credit expansion is felt mainly in a rise in prices, and em- 
phasizes the importance of timely action by way of contraction of credit if ex- 
pansion is to be prevented from going too far. This part of the book includes 
some shrewd observations on the theory of the Multiplier, of which Mr Hawtrey 
points out the limitations, commenting on the illusion of inferring from certain 
modern theory that the lavish creation of money can go on without inflationary 
effect. Mr Hawtrey is properly sceptical of the view that government expen- 
diture is ‘a reliable instrument of credit regulation’ (p. 86), which has been too 
much in vogue during these latter years. He remarks, ‘it is not seriously ad- 
vocated as a method of making those delicate day-to-day adjustments by which 
the menace of a credit disturbance can be checked at its inception ; and it does 
not pretend to offer any means of contraction’. The last sentence may be thought 
too absolute, since sufficiently drastic cuts in public expenditure, if feasible, 
should have the effect of reducing, though perhaps with inadequate speed, the 
flow of money. Nevertheless his opinion will command a wide measure of assent, 
and it is important that it should be clearly stated. He holds that, for contrac- 
tion, Bank rate remains the essential instrument. Mr Hawtrey stands out as 
the heir in modern dress of the classical economists, and in these days when 
heterodoxy is having a freer run in practice than some of its former advocates 
may now approve, it is well that he should express himself in his own trenchant 
style. 

The second part of the book is largely retrospective. The development of 
currency theory in the nineteenth century and after is illustrated by well-known 
episodes of monetary history, which provide a commentary on many matters of 
contemporary interest. There is much that is nostalgic. The stabilization of 
‘the wealth value’ of gold through the co-operative endeavour of Central Banks 
remains a dream, in spite of the advocacy it received at the Genoa Conference in 
1922, and Central Banks themselves have suffered something of an eclipse. One 
can look back with regrets to the halcyon years of the nineteenth century and 
the days of relative monetary stability and progressive banking technique over a 
period distinguished by the absence of major wars. Mr Hawtrey’s book does not 
refer, except cursorily, to post-1945 finance, and the events that led to the de- 
valuation of 1949 occurred too late for treatment, so that readers must look for- 
ward to the appearance, in due course, of a fifth edition of this standard work, 
for which fresh material is fast accumulating. 


CreciL KIscu 
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A SHoRT TREATISE ON MONEY AND MONETARY SYSTEMS. By Bertrand Nogaro. 
London, Staples Press, 1949. 214 pp. Tables. 83"x5}". 17s. 6d. 


THE Preface tells us that the book, while ‘conceived as a work on money as a 
whole’, has been mainly concerned with monetary phenomena as they result 
from the simultaneous functioning of different monetary systems, which react 
on one another (p. 6). Part I deals with ‘Monetary Technique’, Part II with 
‘The History of Money’, and Part III with the ‘Theory of Money’. 

Part I follows tradition in defining money by its functions, and distinguishing 
its forms: metallic money, paper money and bank money. Prominence is given 
to coined money and bimetallism, but the problems of worn and degraded coin 
are never mentioned. 

Bank money is described as ‘immaterial abstract money’. Professor Nogaro 
refers in more than one context to ‘money of account’, but nowhere arrives at the 
simple definition of the unit of account as the unit of indebtedness. Bank 
money, once it is recognized to be debts used for the discharge of debts and there- 
fore expressed in units of account, is no longer to be conceived as ‘abstract’, 
though it remains immaterial. The book, the preface says, offers no detailed 
study of the problems of credit (p. 6). The subject of the supply of bank money 
through the creation of credit is treated with rather a heavy hand (pp. 23-9), and 
Professor Nogaro, when he comes to Part III, minimizes the inflationary effect 
of bank advances as being mainly absorbed in additional production (p. 190). He’ 
seems to be assuming that productive capacity will never be fully employed. 

Much of Part III is devoted to controversies about the quantity theory of 
money, but the upshot (p. 180) is rather inconclusive. Equally inconclusive is 
the reference to purchasing power parity. ‘It is not the purchasing power parity 
which determines the rate of exchange’, yet one of the causes of a deficit on the 
balance of payments ‘may be disparity of purchasing power resulting from an 
internal rise in prices’. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


THE MEASURE OF GOLD. By W. J. Busschau. South Africa, Central News 
Agency, 1949. xi+164 pp. Tables. Index. 8?” x 52”. 12s. 6d. 


THE author rather disarms the critic by announcing that the draft of this book 
had been submitted to several distinguished economists including Mr Roy 
Harrod. These defensive outworks are formidable, but perhaps the main argu- 
ment may be scrutinized. 

Let it be said, however, that the book fills a blank in economic knowledge and 
assembles a unique record of statistical and other information on gold. Dr 
Busschau declares that gold is the only real money (p. 29 ff.) and with this con- 
viction he concludes that a 100 per cent revaluation is necessary because central 
banks are suffering from illiquidity through the excessive creation of debt. There 
is insufficient ‘till’ money (gold) to meet international claims (p. 10). 

It is an attractive theory. But would not revaluation touch off another 
wearisome bout of inflation? The author does not tackle this objection squarely, 
but produces the startling argument that inflation has already taken place 
(p.127). One feels that he is treading on the edge of a dangerous petitio principit 
here, because surely inflation is the inexorable effect of gold revaluation and is 
the reason why the Federal Reserve Board is determined to keep the price of 
gold pegged down. The United States would rather give away goods in order 
to support its internal price structure than face the spectre of 1929. And if the 
United States will not sacrifice herself heroically for the sake of the rest of the 
world (and South Africa in particular) then the proposals of Dr Busschau are 
merely academic. 

But what is this gold which has dazzled mankind and hypnotized Dr 
Busschau? Perhaps its mystic, intrinsic value is a delusion with a taproot in 
mythology. Its vulnerability indeed was exposed in the recent ‘atomic manu- 
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facture’ scare. If the Fort Knox Valhalla were to crash in another Gétterdaém- 
merung and The Ring return to its own, perhaps men’s goodwill could be the 
new measure of value. The Deutsche Mark shows it can be done. 

G. E. ASSINDER 


PRIMITIVE MONEY: in its ethnological, historical and economic aspects. By 
Paul Einzig. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949. xii+517 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 83” x5}". 25s. 


Primitive Money, the result of an important piece of research, designed to fill 
some of the ‘immense gaps that exist in our knowledge of primitive money’ 
(p. 33), is divided into three parts, of which two set out the facts under the head- 
ings ‘Ethnological’ and ‘Historical’. In them ‘practically all objects which have 
been claimed by responsible writers to have been used for monetary purposes are 
dealt with’ (p. 34). 

The book concludes with a theoretical section. ‘The facts relating to primi- 
tive money are in themselves interesting, but their accumulation within the 
covers of this book is largely a means to an end. The main purpose of the study 
of these facts is to provide raw material for the elaboration of a monetary theory 
based on the broadest possible foundation’ (p. 36). At the same time ‘the book 
may contain some helpful material also for colonial administrations and for 
Governments of countries with backward territories’ (p. 35). 

The work is thorough and well balanced. The theoretical section explores 
every aspect of primitive money with knowledge and insight. Perhaps the 
characteristic of a monetary medium as something which can be specified, might 
have been brought out more explicitly. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROBLEMS. By Cleona Lewis. 
Preface by Harold G. Moulton. Washington, D.C., The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1948. xviii+359 pp, Tables. Appendixes. Index. 9}”x6}". $4. 


THIs work covers more ground than its title suggests. It is a very thorough and 
competent compilation dealing with international investment in its general 
aspects, and with the position of particular countries all over the world as well 
as with the special interests and problems of the United States. 

Part I starts with a chapter on America’s capacity to invest abroad, illus- 
trated by the years since 1929 (confirming Keynes’s estimate that in 1945 the 
United States was a debtor country—the gold holding being excluded from the 
calculation). And there follows a remarkable analysis of the debtor and 
creditor position of nearly all the countries of the world, based on the best 
available statistics. 

Part II ‘discusses future investment opportunities in terms of the foreign 
resources to be developed, the attractions offered, and the laws and practices 
that hinder the profitable employment of foreign capital in many parts of the 
world’ (p. 4). The treatment throughout is commendably objective and clear- 
sighted. 

The third and concluding part is entitled ‘The United States Government in 
relation to Foreign Investments’, and contains chapters on the United States 
Government as Foreign Lender (and giver) ; on Government Policies affecting 
American Investment Abroad: and on a Code and Court for International In- 
vestments. ‘The principal reason for the present impasse in foreign investment 
is the borrower’s fear of exploitation and the investor’s fear of loss through ex- 
propriation or default. Both can cite cases that support their contentions. .. . 
The difficulty is to frame a document and set up a method of enforcement that 
will give general effect to the concessions that each one is quite ready to make in 
particular cases’ (p. 256). 

R. G. HAWTREY 
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THE PATTERN AND FINANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE with special reference to the 
City of London. A series of lectures delivered at the Institute of Bankers 
International Summer School, Christ Church, Oxford, September 1949. 
London, Europa Publications for the Institute of Bankers, [1949]. 231 pp. 
Tables. 15s. 


In the generation before 1914 the City of London had a commanding role in 
both world trade and United Kingdom economic policy. Two wars and a great 
depression have fundamentally changed this position. The world is no longer 
virtually on a sterling standard. The Bank of England has become a Treasury 
Department. An attempt to view the pattern and finance of foreign trade from 
the City angle would have provided an imperfect picture. Fortunately, in spite 
of its title, this collection of addresses does not make such an attempt. Sir 
Hubert Henderson warns against a precipitate reliance on the price system to 
correct the balance-of-payments problem, but very wisely adds that disaster 
will follow if price considerations are too long ignored. 

Professor Hawtrey hammers home the continued need for disinflation, 
favouring, but not expecting, a forced loan on the Belgian model. Messrs Paul 
Bareau and Manning Dacey take us in turn through the system of British pay- 
ments agreements and of intra-European payments built up over the last few 
years. These two chapters alone are sufficient to assure the volume a warm 
welcome. Other chapters are devoted to the I.T.O. Charter, British Trade 
Agreements, the English law of documentary credits, British exchange control, 
shipping, insurance, and the capital market. All are very readable and highly 
informative. Space does not permit the notice here that they deserve. Com- 
ment must be confined to the reference made by Mr Leslie Gamage to a scheme 
put forward by the London Chamber of Commerce. ‘The essence of the scheme 
is that a nation would acquire credits when it exported. It could only clear those 
credits when it imported, so creating a contra account. . . . The important point 
in these proposals is that credits so created and not cleared by imports would be 
cancelled after an agreed term’ (p. 136). The problem faced is a very real one 
but it may be questioned whether creditors should be threatened in this way with 
loss of their credits. It is a sad commentary on the position of London that 
businessmen are toying with the idea of forcing others to buy from us or else get 
nothing for their much needed exports. Have they been reading Silvio Gesell? 

D. J. MorGAN 


METHODS OF FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN UNDER-DEVELOPED 
CountTriEs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. vii+163 pp. 
Tables. 9”6". gs. $1.25. 

Tus publication was prepared by the Division of Economic Stability and De- 

velopment of the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. The Eco- 

nomic and Social Council, which devoted much of its ninth session in July 1949 

to problems of economic development, received the report, prepared at its re- 

quest, at that session. 

The report consists mainly of memoranda on the problem submitted to the 
Secretary-General by a number of international organizations such as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the FAO, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and a number of others. A summary and analysis of 
these documents has been added by the Secretariat. The document submitted 
by the FAO is particularly extensive and deals with investment requirements to 
the extent of quoting statistical magnitudes. 

In addition to the familiar general analysis of the problem and a number of 
freshly-put generalizations on the subject, the publication deals exhaustively 
with the more institutional questions of financing development. These cover the 
advantages and disadvantages of particular forms of international investment 
and, in the first instance, its importance relative to domestic investment. The 
means of increasing domestic savings and of properly mobilizing them (not even 
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quotation marks excuse the abominable word ‘institutionalization’) are con- 
sidered: questions of relief from double taxation and discriminatory treatment of 
international investment are dealt with. Some of this discussion is perhaps 
unavoidably disappointing, unavoidably because of the inconclusiveness in the 
various reports resulting from the lack of real projects on which international 
ingenuity is allowed to exercise itself. Evidently, as is indeed pointed out, 
general cases must in the end give way to the merits of each and every situation. 

On the whole this is a quite useful reference to have at hand as a summary 
outline of a very complex problem. 

A. L. MINKES 


CURRENT FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CITY OF Lonpon: a Series of Lectures 
delivered at the Institute of Bankers International Summer School, Christ 
Church, Oxford. September 1948. London, Europa Publications, 1949. 
219 pp. 83” x54”. 15s. 

Tue lectures included in this volume cover a wide variety of subjects. Mr 

Harrod’s lecture on the Financial Position of Great Britain dealt with the broad 

issues of the balance of payments. He thought that ‘some of our capital outlay 

could well be postponed, while some is altogether mistaken. ... There is no 
surer way of improving our balance of trade than by reducing internal outlay’ 

(p. 4). Also ‘it is most important that invisibles should be stressed. It is to be 

feared that a planning Government tends to overlook this item’ (p. 7). Mr Paul 

Bareau contributes a description of the International Bank and Monetary Fund; 

Mr Crick deals with British monetary policy, and Professor R. S. Sayers with 

recent developments in central banking. 

A number of lectures were devoted to descriptions of the characteristic 
financial institutions of the City of London, and of the practical working of the 
banking system. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


Diz AUSWIRKUNGEN DER INDUSTRIALISIERUNG VON AGRARLANDERN AUF 
INDUSTRIE-EXPORTSTAATEN. By Dr Hans. Russenberger. St Gallen, 
Fehr’schen. 1949. 206 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 8”6”". Sw. fr. 12. 

In this book Dr Hans Russenberger publishes the thesis he submitted to the 

School of Commerce at St Gallen, on the influence of the industrialization of 

agricultural countries upon countries exporting industrial goods. 

Dr Russenberger summarizes the two opposing views: that the development 
of industries in agricultural countries decreases the exports of old industrial 
countries, and the opposing view (set forth for instance in the League of Nations’ 
study Industrialization and Foreign Trade, 1945) that such development in- 
creases the exports of the old countries. As with the interesting and expert study 
of the League of Nations, so also with Dr Russenberger’s book one comes away 
from this part of the argument with the feeling that the evidence adduced in 
support of this latter case does not carry great conviction as an indication of 
what will happen in the future. Dr Russenberger reiterates the familiar pro- 
position that the older exporting countries can mitigate some of the impact 
effect of competition by turning towards producer goods which the new countries 
will take a little longer to learn to produce. And he tells us that they can 
further mitigate their position by reducing costs of production and finding new 
markets. As for the prospects of the agricultural countries, Dr Russenberger 
lists the main factors which condition their success: natural resources; natural 
aptitudes of the population; size of market; available capital; degree of State 
aid; and costs of production. 

The book comprises a listing of the facts from which we start in studying what 
is surely one of the most interesting problems in applied economics. To gauge 
the effect of progressive industrialization we must ask ourselves: What deter- 
mines industrial productivities in different countries and industries? What role 
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does capital play? What governs the rate of growth of capital? What effect is 
the modernization of transport having upon the international pattern of pro- 
duction? 

H. MAKOWER 


RELATIVE PRICES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: 
a study of post-war terms of trade between under-developed and indus- 
trialized countries. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. viii+156 
pp. Tables. 9” x6". 7s. 6d. 


Tuts study was prepared by the Department of Economic Affairs of the United 
Nations and considers a special aspect of the question of economic development. 
It deals, toa great extent statistically, with the post-war movement of the terms 
of trade of under-developed countries, i.e. basically the price ratios of primary 
and manufactured products. There are also sections dealing generally with the 
importance of the terms of trade in economic development and on statistical 
problems in measuring terms of trade. There is some very useful material in this 
publication which performs an important function in drawing attention to this 
aspect of economic development. 
A. L. MINKES 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1948. Prepared by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 480 pp. Index. 
113” xg}". 40s. $6. Sw. fr. 24. 

SINCE the publication in 1945 of the last of the League of Nations series of 

Statistical Year Books nothing has been published covering the same field of 

world-wide statistical material of a comprehensive nature. This new Statistical 

Yearbook is therefore of great interest to all engaged in studying international 

affairs. It makes available a wealth of information on a large variety of economic 

and financial subjects and includes also statistical tables relating to social, 
educational, and cultural activities. Covering statistical material collected from 
practically all the countries of the world and with an index by country of the 

136 tables contained, the volume may well be regarded as the most generally use- 

ful of the publications issued as yet by the United Nations Department of 

Economic Affairs. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


THE EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON FOREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. iv+87 pp. Tables. 9”x6”". 3s. gd. 
50 cents, Sw. fr. 2. 


In this little study the Fiscal Division of the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs deals with taxes on foreign trade and investment as a source of 
Government revenue in both developed and under-developed countries. More- 
over it analyses the nature and method of tax incentives to foreign investment 
and discusses the effect of discriminatory taxation in channelling trade towards 
specific areas. Most illuminating is the lucid account of the existing system of 
relief from international double taxation, and some readers will find very useful 
Appendix III, which reprints certain clauses from recent agreements between 
different countries relating to income and property taxes applicable to foreign 
investment and trade. 
H. C. HILLMANN 


La Part Mauptte: Essai d’Economie Générale. La Consumation. By Georges 
Bataille. Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1949. 158 pp. 74” 4}”. No price. 

M. BATAILLE’s main argument is that each society carries within itself the 

‘cursed share’ of some excess wealth, energy or product which it is driven to 

destroy. He finds in the Aztec human sacrifices, in the Red Indian habit of the 
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potlach—most conspicuously expressed in the donation of gifts to one’s enemies; 
in the Tibetan acceptance of a small section of the community to carry the 
weight of a vast monastic population ; in the Moslem passion for holy war; in the 
capitalist urge to accumulate religiously capital by sanctifying thrift; and in the 
Russian devotion for an economy constantly sacrificing consumption for pro- 
duction, the same urge to annihilate some surplus within and to renounce enjoy- 
ment. He concludes that the salvation of the modern world lies in the real- 
ization on the part of the United States of the necessity for it to give up willingly 
its ‘excess’ production, and hails the Marshall Plan as a move in that direction. 
The highly abstract analysis is adorned with epigrammatic definitions which 
have a distinctly Freudian flavour for the first fifty pages or so. For a profes- 
sional littérateur (as he describes himself), M. Bataille shows very great under- 
standing of much modern economic thought, but his general theory nevertheless 
rests on a flimsy interpretation of different phenomena which could admit of 
several other explanations common to all. His assertion on page 249 that the 
split of the world into two camps is necessary to lead to an all round higher 
standard of living (by forcing renunciation upon the Americans), seems unduly 
pessimistic and not very serious. Despite its limitations the book is quite 
readable: it should appeal mainly to anthropologists. 
I. H. ErcAs 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


HISTOIRE DES CHEMINS DE FER EN FRANCE ET DANS LE MONDE. By Henry 
Peyret. Paris, Société d’Editions Frangaises et Internationales, 1949. 
350 pp. Maps. Tables. 7}” x 43". No price. 


A sHorT Introduction gives some entertaining particulars of the birth of the 
railway and the controversies attending it. Part I is devoted to the history of 
railways in the five continents, but in the amount of space available the author 
has hardly been able to do more than provide a collection of mileage statistics, 
sparsely interspersed with remarks on outstanding economic, financial, technical, 
and other problems. This part includes half a dozen pages on international lines 
and the Wagon-Lits Company. 

Part II is a political and financial history of the railways of France. The 
author gives a most interesting account of the interplay of governmental, public, 
commercial and local forces in a country not sufficiently industrialized to make a 
dense railway system profitable. In attempts to combine all these forces, 
successive French Governments were led to devise complicated and ingenious 
schemes involving various degrees of State participation in railway construction, 
management, and finance. None of these proved satisfactory for very long. The 
general trends were towards concentration and nationalization; now there is only 
one main-line company, and in that the Government has a controlling interest. 

Parts I and II are really two entirely separate works; the author would have 
perhaps been well advised to issue them independently. 

J. E. WHEELER 


DEMOGRAPHY 


PROBLEMS IN THE COLLECTION AND COMPARABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL 
Statistics: Papers Presented at the Round Table on International 
Statistics. Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund 17-18 November 
1948. Foreword by Frank G. Boudreau and Clyde V. Kiser. New York, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1949. 165 pp. Maps. Tables. Charts. 9”x6". 
50 cents. 


A most useful contribution in the field of international statistics has come from 
the Milbank Memorial Fund. A group of statisticians report on the comparability 
or otherwise on an international level of the statistics with which they are 
particularly concerned. To quote from Frank G. Boudreau and Clyde V. 
Kiser’s Foreword, ‘We are far from having a “‘one statistical world’ ’ (p. 5). 
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Of the four papers dealing with demographic data Dudley Kirk’s contribu- 
tion on the Comparability of International Population Statistics is perhaps the 
most interesting, in view of recent sweeping statements about the alleged over- 
population of the world. He says, ‘it seems safe to say that satisfactory demo- 
graphic information is lacking for 60-65 per cent of the world. Conversely, 
reasonably recent and accurate censuses exist for only 35-40 per cent of the 
world, chiefly for peoples of European race’ (p. 31). 

Forrest E. Linder’s Case Study of the International Collection of Demo- 
graphic Statistics will prove a useful supplement to the United Nations Demo- 
graphic Yearbook 1948. The difficulties in framing identical census schedules 
for the 1950 census of the Americas which will cover so many radically different 
cultural areas are discussed by Calvert L. Dedrick. Even such basic census 
topics as ‘household’, ‘marriage’, ‘education’, ‘gainful workers’, ‘agricultural 
population’, cover a multitude of concepts in different communities, and ‘when 
we talk about securing internationally comparable data for countries with widely 
diverse cultures and levels of industrial development, we are apt to be over- 
optimistic’ (p. 70). 

Max Lacroix battles with the complexity of migration statistics ‘the poor 
cousins in the family of population statistics, from all points of view of reli- 
ability, coverage and comparability’ (p. 71). The main difficulty encountered 
lies in the scores of definitions of what constitutes an emigrant or immigrant. 
Moreover, a number of Government departments are as a rule concerned with 
the collection of migration statistics as contrasted with that of census data and 
vital statistics. An interesting table (pp. 81-2) indicates the method of collec- 
tion used by each country for which migration statistics exist. 

The most positive step in the direction of comparable world statistics was the 
acceptance of the sixth revision of International Lists of Diseases and Causes of 
Death by twenty-nine countries at the International Conference in Paris in 1948. 
J. T. Marshall, in describing this latest revision which for the first time provides 
a common basis for morbidity and mortality statistics, remarks on ‘the spirit of 
co-operation displayed by all participants and the willingness to give up what we 
had developed nationally through years of arduous work for what was recog- 
nized as the common interest and good’ (p. 115). Conrad Taeuber discusses the 
1950 World Census of Agriculture, one of the assignments given by the member 
Governments to the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
This census will for the first time provide some internationally comparable 
figures of the world’s agriculture. Other subjects discussed in relation to world 
statistics are health statistics, labour statistics, and family incomes by size. 

Collectively the papers suggest that progress is being made towards world 
statistics both in the field of demography and agriculture, and the main value of 
this volume lies in the critical analysis of past achievements and the frank dis- 
cussion of future improvements. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


RACE RELATIONS 


A SuRVEY OF RACE RELATIONS 1948-9. (Being the Twentieth Annual Report 
of the South African Institute of Race Relations.) Pamphlet. Johannes- 
burg, South African Institute of Race Relations, [1947]. 86 pp. Tables. 
81" x54". Is. 

Tue DuRBAN Riots AND AFTER. By Maurice Webb and Kenneth Kirkwood. 
Pamphlet. ig TO aed South African Institute of Race Relations 
[1950]. 22 pp. 84" x52". 

THE CAPE COLOURED i By L. M. Thompson. Preface by J. S. 
Marais. Pamphlet. Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, [1949]. iv-+59 pp. Tables. 8}”5}". No price. 

Amip all the emotional and political prejudice that darkens racial issues, the 

work of the South African Institute of Race Relations burns like a candle in the 
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night. Its publications and pronouncements are marked by a scrupulous re- 
straint; for although it goes beyond research into the adoption and promotion 
of policy it is strictly non-party-political. 

Nevertheless its leaders would not, presumably, scorn the epithet ‘liberal’. 
In her presidential address, which opens the Institute’s Twentieth Annual 
Report, Mrs A. W. Hoernlé takes as text some notes of her much-mourned 
husband on ‘Perplexities of a South African Liberal’, and considers, yet with 
courage and hope, how much greater those perplexities are under a regime which 
closes the road of gradualism in the liberalisation of race relations. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the rest of the record is the Institute’s approving com- 
ments on the report of the Fagan Commission on Native Laws. 

These contrast sharply with its reactions to the report of the Commission 
on the Durban Riots, a document which, to an outsider, certainly reads as a 
masterpiece of indifference to underlying causes. Mr Webb, who gave evidence 
for the Institute, and Mr Kirkwood have produced a short critical pamphlet. 
Mr Webb cites as the main causes of the racial ill-willin South Africa: ‘1. Poverty, 
2. Discrimination, 3. Lack of opportunity to excel in accordance with ability and 
energy, 4. Exclusion from participation in Government.’ 

It is certainly a formidable list to remedy. An important corner of a de- 
pressing scene is well illumined in Mr Thompson’s pamphlet. The Cape Coloured 
franchise, which he factually describes, has always been a beacon of hope for 
European liberals and for the non-European races. Though still protected by the 
Entrenched Clauses, it has been diminished by hostile administration and is now 
threatened with extinction. 

H. V. Hopson 


THE MAIN TYPES AND CAUSES OF DISCRIMINATION (Memorandum submitted by 
the Secretary-General). London, H.M.S.O., for United Nations, 1949. 
88 pp. Bibliog. 9”x6". 3s. 9d. 
AT its sixth session, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations re- 
quested the Secretary-General to organize studies and prepare analyses which 
would help the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities (an organ of the Commission on Human Rights) to ‘determine 
the main types of discrimination impeding the equal enjoyment by all of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, and the causes’. The present study 
resulted. 

Granted that the report must be brief, its authors could have concentrated 
either on a theoretical or on a realistic method, both scientific, and each having 
its advantages. The latter would have meant taking ‘main’ in a restrictive sense, 
and examining the causes and means of prevention of these main or worst types 
of discrimination through the eyes of those long practised in tasks of govern- 
ment, economics, and social education. The authors preferred a highly theoretical 
approach; there is not a single concrete example in the document. 

The product is not without usefulness: it furnishes a fine sieve of categories 
of offence against perfect equality of treatment between races, classes, sexes or 
other groups, an ideal standard by which the most liberal and enlightened 
regimes may find themselves often in error. But from a practical point of view 
the sieve is at once too fine and too undiscriminating. For example, the cor- 
rective legal measures suggested include such as would oppose any ‘weightage’ of 
communal constituencies for minorities, or any differentiation in law between, 
say, Hindus and Muslims, whose private civil codes differ widely, or laws like 
those found indispensable in the Punjab to protect the agriculturist by forbidding 
alienation of his land to non-agricultural castes. In brief, in the perfectly non- 
discriminatory society, here seemingly envisaged as ideal, minorities go to the 
wall. The problem of Human Rights is not so simple. 

Both the text and the bibliography suggest that this anonymous report 


is the work of American scholars concerned far more, on the racial side, with the 
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case of the North American Negro than with problems of governance in Africa 
or Asia. 
H. V. Hopson 


RAcE RELATIONS IN A Democracy. By Ina Corinne Brown. New York, 

Harper, 1949. viii+205 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}"x5}". $3. 
Miss Brown, who is Professor of Social Anthropology at Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has written a remarkable book. It is concerned pri- 
marily with Negro—White relations in the United States, their history, and the 
present sociological facts bearing on them. But, with its combination of idealism 
with common-sense, of scientific detachment with recognition of human com- 
plexities, it brings a stimulation of thought and a clear marshalling of essentials 
to the study of race relations generally. 

One may question some of the incidental statements in the early chapters, 
which deal with the colour and race problem in general; for much of Professor 
Brown’s information is necessarily secondhand, and condensation is the enemy of 
nice judgement and precise documentation. One may think her a trifle too in- 
clined to assume that because no satisfactory proof of correlation between race 
and, for instance, intelligence has been adduced, there is no such correlation. But 
on essentials she refuses to be humbugged, and she proves to the hilt her main 
point, that ‘the existence of race relations depends not so much on racial differ- 
ences between peoples as on their consciousness of those differences and the im- 
portance attached to them’ (p. 9 

The last chapter is a che”. ze, not only to American democracy, but to man- 
kind. It is a plea for mor. f human relations, from the primary school to 
the research laboratory: ‘(’.. one hope in the present crisis lies in our speedily 
bringing our social developrent up to the level of our mechanical achievements 
by an intensive effort to increase and disseminate knowledge about human 
behaviour’ (p. 192). 

We move, as Professor Brown says, towards one world or none; and, in the 


task of making one world, the problem of race relations plays a vital part, | 


perhaps the most vital of all. 
H. V. Hopson 


JEWRY 


HosTAGES OF CIVILISATION: the Social Sources of National Socialist Anti- 
Semitism. By Eva G. Reichmann. London, Gollancz, 1950. 281 pp. 
Bibliog. Indexes. 8?” x54”. 18s. 


Tuis is a very able and thorough piece of research, most of which was carried on 
under considerable difficulties during the war. Dr Reichmann reviews the 
history of German Jewry from the beginnings of the movement for emancipa- 
tion in the eighteenth century down to the physical annihilation of German 
Jewry by Hitler, seeking always to consider the causes of the advance made by 
German Jews, and to set them in the framework of the feelings which they 
aroused in their German environment. The result is a combination of historical 
and literary, with sociological and psychological, data which will be of value 
to anyone attempting to make a study of minority assimilation and its diffi- 
culties and consequences. For the fate of German Jewry goes beyond the 
appalling fact of physical destruction. Its effect on the whole Jewish world is 
immeasurable, and we are still living within its repercussions. But likewise the 
tragedy has lessons applicable in all fields of majority—minority relationships; 
and these are Dr Reichmann’s continual concern. For example, she discusses the 
problems created by an extension of the franchise to an electorate incapable of 
wisely judging the bewildering issues confronting them, and therefore peculiarly 
liable to be caught by slogans of the type German nineteenth-century and 
Hitlerite politicians directed against the Jews. This concern with the universal 
application of elements of the German problem has exposed her to the charge 
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of underestimating German responsibility for the tragedy of Germany’s Jewry; 
but this danger is inherent in her approach and, if she has sinned, she has sinned 
on the right side. For simply to expose the particular wickedness of particular 
Germans is apt to breed self-righteousness in others. And yet there must be 
some field for direct moral judgement on a society which allows itself to contem- 
plate with indifference the cold-blooded murder of millions of human beings of 
all kinds—for if the majority of Hitler’s victims were Jews, the figures for 
Poles and Russians as well as Western Europeans, also run into millions. But 
that, Dr Reichmann would probably argue, lay outside the sphere of her 
particular study. 


J. W. PARKES 


To DwELL IN SAFETY: the Story of Jewish Migration Since 1800. By Mark 
Wischnitzer. Preface by James G. MacDonald. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1948. xxiv-+ 368 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
8?” x6". $4. 

Dr MarK WISCHNITZER is a German-trained historian who has specialized in 

Jewish history. He has also, during the past thirty years, had much first-hand 

experience of what may be termed Jewish foreign affairs. He should therefore 

be well qualified to write a book such as this, on Jewish mass-migration during 
the past century and a half. But unfortunately since he settled in North 

America some fifteen years ago he seems to have lost the pen of the historian. 

The past is dealt with hurriedly, whereas the present, which an historian should 

be the first to realize no one can judge objectively, is pushed into the foreground 

and the narrative almost drowned in a flood of details and trivialities. Moreover 
his history is very often very weak, and one is surprised by the number of 
inaccurate statements. One fact however stands out. This is that the hostility 
of the American people, or Congress, to the admission of Jewish immigrants 
into their vast territory is not of recent growth. It goes back at least sixty years 
to the time when the United States Congress decided to exclude all immigrants 

who were assisted by private organizations, dealing a blow to the Jewish immi- 

grants from Eastern Europe, from whence came practically all the wandering 

Jews. This legislation was later relaxed in administration but the American 

contribution to the rescue of Jewish refugees, compared with that of other 

countries—especially in view of her relative wealth and resources—has of 
recent years been small. In support of this statement one can quote from figures 
given in this book: from the rise of Hitler until the American entry into the 
war (1933-41) Jewish immigrants to the United States were 154,230; to Palestine 

229,516 (authorized immigrants from 1933-9, 215,232). 

The Union of South Africa, another staunch advocate of the admission of 
Jewish immigrants into any country but her own, admitted 8,123 Jewish 
immigrants during the first seven years of this period, and a further 216 during 
the next five years. 

Dr Wischnitzer does not give the parallel figures for Britain. They would 
hardly support his thesis. But they should not be overlooked. From the seizure 
of power by Hitler until the outbreak of war in 1939, 80,000 refugees from 
Central Europe were admitted to Britain. During the six years of the war, a 
further 70,000 were admitted. At least eighty per cent of these were Jewish. 
Many, however, were only temporary residents. 

ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 1841-1941: a Century of Newspaper History. London, 
Jewish Chronicle, 1949. xv+187 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x 5}”. 15s. 
The Jewish Chronicle is the oldest Jewish periodical in existence, having outlived 


not only the few others that had already been established when it was first 
published over a century ago, but also most of those that were founded later, 
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Thus, to the English Jew, it is almost as permanent an institution as the Syna- 
gogue, and is looked forward to by the larger section of Anglo-Jewry as an 
essential part of the Friday evening ritual. Apart from Jewish readers, the 
Chronicle has secured for itself a position of respect and of influence which no 
other contemporary Jewish periodical approaches. The centenary of the founda- 
tion of The Jewish Chronicle fell during the earlier years of the Second World 
War, and publication of this volume had to be postponed. The volume will 
take its place among the outstanding books on Anglo-Jewish history. 
A. M. HyAmson 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


DocuMENTs ON BritTIsH FOREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. Third Series, Vol. II, 1938. 
Ed. by E. L. Woodward, Rohan Butler and Margaret Lambert. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1949. Ixxvii+-692 pp. Maps. 9?”x6}”". 21s. 

Tuis volume of documents relating to the Czechoslovak crisis is expressly 

stated to be a continuation of the preceding one, the papers in these pages 

covering the period from the announcement of the Runciman Mission to the 
conclusion of the Munich Agreement. Their general effect is to confirm and 
elaborate what clearly emerged in outline during the controversies of the time. 

Britain, having attempted to limit her European commitments by means of 

the Locarno policy, was not prepared to interest herself directly in the Sudeten 

question, her desire being to avert a conflict which might involve her ally 

France. Thus, as the Foreign Secretary explained in a letter to Sir Nevile 

Henderson, the British line was that of ‘perpetually telling BeneS of what we 

might mot do in the event of trouble and of tactfully reminding the Germans of 

what we might do’ (pp. 54-5). 

The impossibility of giving direct aid to the Czechs is stressed again and 
again and also the probability that even after a successful war of liberation the 
Czechoslovak State could never be reconstructed on the lines of 1918. Little 
further light is thrown on the important question as to what action the Soviet 
Government would actually have taken in the event of French intervention on 
behalf of the Czechs. We are left wondering whether in fact there was any 
greater chance of saving Czech democracy in 1938 than there was ten years 
later. 

F. S. MARSTON 


THE EUROPEAN WoRLD 1870-1945. By T. K. Derry and T. L. Jarman. London, 
Bell, 1950. 452 pp. Maps. Index. 82”x5?”. 20s. 


THE years between the founding of the German Empire and the overthrow of 
the Third Reich were presumably the last in which the world could be described 
as, in some sense, European. But the decline and fall of Europe from pre- 
dominance in world affairs is not the theme of this book. 

The European World 1870-1945 is a straightforward history of Europe during 
this period, intended to provide a background to the contemporary scene. The 
authors claim that it is ‘a systematic attempt to view the past in relation to the 
needs of the present’ (Preface). It succeeds in giving adequate treatment of 
economic_and scientific developments. and their relation to politics. But the 
attempt is, perhaps, too systematic. The authors feel obliged to pause occa- 
sionally and make a tour of the Continent to ensure that no country is over- 
looked. It is doubtful whether the results justify the interruptions. It is 
certain that the cultural surveys, consisting mainly of lists of writers and artists, 
would have been better omitted. 

These are not grave objections; nor are a few minor errors of fact. Greater 
exception may be taken to the controversial views propounded without caveat 
on such matters as the Versailles Treaty, French policy after 1918, and whether 
Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk was a good Bolshevik. 
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The epilogue, which brings the narrative to 1949, is a mistake. Dictated, 
no doubt, by ‘the needs of the present’, it only casts doubt upon the authors’ 
judgement in what has gone before. It includes, in particular, a map of Europe 
in 1949 which shows the continent divided between ‘American influence’ and 
‘Russian domination’ (p. 425). In the former category are placed all the Western 
European countries: so be it. In the latter are to be found both Finland and 
Yugoslavia. If this work is used as a textbook, it will need to be used with 
caution. 

SAUL ROSE 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE WuitE House PAPERS OF HARRY L. HopkKINs: an Intimate History. 
Vol. 2 January 1942—July 1945. By Robert E. Sherwood. London, Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1949. Pp. 495-971. Illus. Noted. Index. 9” 5#”. 25s. 


THE first volume? ended with the Arcadia conference in Washington of Decem- 
ber 1941—January 1942; the second begins with the Japanese conquests of that 
spring. Hopkins had been twice to England in 1941; in April and July 1942 
he undertook two further missions, at the second of which the decision was made 
to invade North Africa before Europe. He played a great part in the conferences 
of 1943, whose main work was planning the Normandy invasion, and he acted 
as Secretary of State vis-d-vis Eden and Molotov at Teheran at the end of that 
year, where his career reached its peak, and perhaps Roosevelt’s too (p. 790). 
On New Year’s day 1944 he collapsed and was out of action for seven months. 
He now became estranged from Roosevelt: the President thought he could no 
longer rely on Hopkins’s physical stamina, but went on to believe that Hopkins 
was too pro-British (pp. 805-6, 811), and accordingly Hopkins did not attend 
the second Quebec conference in August 1944. The episode suggests the differ- 
ence between Roosevelt’s personal relationships and Churchill’s, and confirms 
what Mrs Roosevelt has said more recently in This I Remember, that the Presi- 
dent was ultimately beholden to no man, unless it was Louis M. Howe. Hopkins 
resumed his position in October 1944, when with characteristic courage he 
arbitrarily cancelled anill-considered presidentialmessage to Stalin which implied 
prior approval for the decisions of the third Moscow conference where the United 
States was not represented (p. 825). He went to Yalta, visiting London, Paris, 
and Rome beforehand to prepare the ground. He was too ill to return on the 
Quincy with Roosevelt; both men were then at the end of their endurance, and 
they never saw each other again (p. 863). But Hopkins was able to undertake a 
last mission to Moscow for Truman in May—June 1945, to save the San Francisco 
Conference, and he did not die until 29 January 1946. 

Mr Sherwood’s book maintains an easy lead over all American war-memoirs. 
Its interest becomes stratified with the passage of time. It will remain a prime 
source for the Allied conferences and the long preparations for the second front. 
But the perennial French Question (Pétain, Darlan, de Gaulle) now seems less 
important and perhaps less perennial than the Chinese Question. Roosevelt 
looked forward to China being a useful Power in the Pacific, which would 
balance Japan and line up ‘on our side’ in a dispute with Russia; Eden foresaw, 
in March 1943, that China would not stabilize herself without going through a 
revolution (pp. 713-15). T. V. Soong always regarded Hopkins as the Chinese 
Government’s best friend abroad, and Hopkins’s only serious disagreement 
with Marshall throughout the war was in leaning to Chennault’s side against 
Stilwell (p. 735) in the great debate on America’s Chinese policy, which is now 
being continued between the Republicans and Secretary Acheson. With Russia, 
Hopkins took the first steps from friendship to distrust. He and Roosevelt left 
Yalta believing the Russians had proved reasonable and that the first victory 
of peace had been won (p. 859), but when he went on the last visit to Stalin 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1949, pp. 207-8. 
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three months later it was to discuss the growing inability to co-operate, sym- 
bolised by the Polish problem. It is interesting to see how the five causes for 
suspicion of American policy which Stalin enumerated are virtually questions of 
Russian prestige (pp. 882-3). 

The English publishers have altered the title of the book without informing 
the reader: the American edition was Roosevelt and Hopkins, which describes it 
accurately. Its main material is the Hopkins papers, but the chief hero is Roose- 
velt, and it gives us unsurpassed clues to what Mr Sherwood calls his ‘heavily 
forested interior’ (pp. 10, 871). On its deepest level of interest it records the 
tragedy of Roosevelt, striving to avoid Wilson’s mistakes and falling into bigger 
and more inevitable ones of his own. Yalta was the nemesis of a far nobler 
political opportunist than Chamberlain or Napoleon ITI, struggling for a modus 
vivendt with forces more irresistible than those of Hitler or Bismarck. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RussIAns: the Yalta Conference. By Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jnr. Ed. by Walter Johnson. London, Cape, 1950. 320 pp. Index. 
8” x53”. 16s. 

WitH the exception of the critical view of the strongest opponents of President 

Roosevelt, opinion on both sides of the Atlantic regarded favourably the out- 

come of the Yalta Conference. Agreements were reached between Mr Churchill, 

President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin which Mr Stettinius claims ‘were, on 

the whole, a diplomatic triumph for the United States and Great Britain’ 

(p. 261). But as time went by Russia’s failure to implement her side of the 

obligations undertaken by Marshal Stalin led to veering of opinion in America 

from approval to criticism. For example, more than three-and-a-half years after 
the Conference, in its issue of 6 September 1948, Life declared, that “High Tide 
of Appeasement was reached at the Yalta Conference’, and in the same issue 

Mr William C. Bullitt charged the President with ‘determination to appease 

Stalin’ (p. 15). Mr Stettinius, whose untimely death is deplored by many, set 

himself the task of demonstrating the injustice of this and other bitter criticism. 

He was well qualified to speak, for, as Secretary of State, he took a prominent 

part in the Conference. His book, containing a record of the course of the dis- 

cussions and of the agreements reached, accompanied by temperate comment 
and dispassionate criticism, represents a comprehensive document of prime 
historical importance and, it may be added, of intense interest. 

‘What did the Soviet Union gain in Eastern Europe’, asks Mr Stettinius, 
‘which she did not already have as a result of the smashing victories of the Red 
Army? Great Britain and the United States secured pledges at Yalta, unfor- 
tunately not honoured, which did promise free elections and democratic Govern- 
ments’ (p. 268). Again ‘the Soviet Union accepted the American formula for 
voting in the Security Council’ (p. 261) and ‘withdrew its objection’ to a ‘French 
zone of occupation and France’s membership of the German Control Com- 
mission’ (p. 264). Indeed, except on the Polish Government issue, the record 
shows Marshal Stalin as a not unfriendly figure reciprocating the co-operative 
spirit of the President and Mr Churchill. The critics of the Conference seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that there was a change from the Soviet policy ‘as 
expressed in the Yalta agreements’, which, according to Mr Stettinius, Mr Eden 
attributed tosomething having ‘happened in Moscow after the Yalta Conference’, 
while a group in the State Department thought that ‘Marshal Stalin had 
difficulties with the Politburo, when he returned to Moscow, for having been 
too friendly and for having made too many concessions to the two capitalist 
nations which could in dogmatic Marxist eyes, never be really trusted by Com- 
munist Russia’ (p. 272). 

A criticism of more substance arose in relation to China. President Roose- 
velt’s military advisers had insisted with the President that Russia must be 
brought into the war against Japan at all costs. Russia agreed to do so within 
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three months of the surrender of Germany on condition that the status que in 
Outer Mongolia should be preserved, the southern part of Sakhalin should be 
restored, the Kuriles handed over to the Soviet Union, and the Russian position 
prior to the Russo-Japanese war in relation to Port Arthur, Dairen and the 
Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian railways re-established. This repre- 
sented an unfortunate reversal of the China policy of Great Britain and the 
United States of fifty years ago. But unpalatable as it was, Mr Stettinius makes 
out a case on the basis of the then state of American military information and 
opinion. The concurrence of the Nationalist Government of China under 
Chiang Kai-shek was subsequently obtained for the provisions relating to Outer 
Mongolia and Manchuria. Thus the Soviet Union was in possession of a powerful 
bargaining counter when the time arrived, then unforeseen, to meet the claims 
of Mao Tse-tung on behalf of the Chinese People’s Republic. But that is another 
story, part only of which has perhaps been told. 

Mr Stettinius concludes his book with a powerful statement emphasizing 
the underlying value of the Conference. ‘It was essential that Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt make an honest attempt at Yalta to work 
with the Russians. For the peace of the world, they had to make every effort to 
test the good faith of the Soviet Union. Until agreements were made and tested, 
the world could not clearly know of the difficulties of securing Russian com- 
pliance with agreements. The Western nations could not follow their present 
policy towards the Soviet Union unless they had behind them the record of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in their joint effort to deal 
with the Russian leaders in an honest and honourable manner at Yalta’ (p. 285). 

P. H. B. Kent 


Europe IN Decay: a Study in Disintegration, 1936-40. By L. B. Namier. 
London, Macmillan, 1950. vii+330 pp. Index. 8"x5}". 16s. 


PROFESSOR NAMIER writes, in July 1949, that, since he published Diplomatic 
Prelude in 1948, books bearing on the origins of the Second World War, and his 
own essays on them, have accumulated. He does not propose to rewrite Diplo- 
matic Prelude until the most important collections of documents for the pre- 
war years are published. In the meanwhile he has collected in the present 
volume fifteen of his essays of varying length and importance, from various 
periodicals, with an appendix of documents on two points of Polish policy. 

As before, Professor Namier writes brilliantly, with vigour and logical 
strength. When he is moved to do so, he lashes out. The special objects of his 
scorn are M. Georges Bonnet and Sir Nevile Henderson. The heroic figure, who 
emerges towering above the other public men of Europe for honesty of purpose 
and clarity of vision, is Mr Churchill, who might, had he been given the chance, 
have saved the world from what he called ‘The Unnecessary War’. 

There is no catching Professor Namier out on his facts. A laborious checking 
of a number of points proved him right every time. Pedantry can only complain 
of the accents which he puts on Yugoslav names (p. 113) and a few lapses from 
his otherwise faultless English. In the appendix he publishes a letter to himself 
from Dr BeneS, and the correspondence, with the relevant Czech notes and 
minutes, which passed between the Czechs and the Poles at the time of Munich. 
It was tragic for Poland that she spoke at that time through the mouth of 
Colonel Beck. R. LAFFAN 


MAKING THE PEACE 1941-5: the Diplomacy of the Wartime Conferences. By 
William L. Neumann. Washington, Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1950. 
Ior pp. 9}”x6}”. $1. 

TuIs book gives an account of war-time conferences from the Atlantic Charter 

to Yalta. The author writes that ‘the Yalta Conference brought to an end war- 

time meetings of the Big Three Powers . . .’, that before the Potsdam Conference 
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‘the outlines of peace had already been established, and many major issues of 
the subsequent Big Three meetings involved decisions or understandings 
already reached by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin’. It is nevertheless sur- 
prising to find Potsdam excluded, since the decisions reached at this conference 
have been of continuing significance in relation to the failure to make peace. The 
final chapter called ‘The Failure of the Peace’ seems a somewhat inadequate and 
myopic summing up of a large subject. The book is based on the official reports 
of the conferences and documents of United States foreign relations, and on 
books by or about a number of American leaders—political and military—such 
as Wells, Hull, Stimson, Stettinius, Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins (English 
edition, The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins), and Butcher’s My Three 
Years With Eisenhower. 
H. G, LIDDELL 


Les Matns Lisres: Politique Extérieure de la Belgique 1914-1940. By Pierre 
van Zuylen. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer; Brussels, l’Edition Universelle, 
1950. xlii+580 pp. 72”x5}”. 600 frs. 

As Directeur de la Politique at the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baron van 

Zuylen was intimately associated with the negotiations in which his country 

was engaged between the two last wars. His detailed and objective account, 

which contains some hitherto unpublished information, will be indispensable to 
the students of European history, because it shows with remarkable clarity the 
main motives which inspired the policy of the small States of Western Europe 
during this critical period. Belgium may be taken as an example, and the 

Belgian story is described against the background of Versailles, Locarno, and the 

period of disintegration which followed. I can only refer here to three main 

points made by the author, which appear to me of special interest to the English 
reader. 

1. Baron van Zuylen shows that the politique d’indépendance was not a new 
departure in Belgian policy. It was consistent with the position taken by Bel- 
gium, together with other countries exposed to the same danger, since Versailles 
and the creation of the League of Nations. All the Governments which succeeded 
each other were bound to place security in the forefront of their preoccupations. 
MM. Hymans, Jaspar, Vandervelde, and Spaak all agreed to seek this security, 
at first by strengthening the vague guarantees provided by the Covenant, later, 
by readily joining in the Locarno Treaty. It was only after the violation of 
Locarno by Hitler that the small Powers lost faith in collective security. Faced 
by the policy of procrastination and the State unpreparedness which led to 
Munich, the Belgians had no alternative but to ask the Allies to be released from 
their obligations. Collective security failed because it was not applied. The 
weaker States could not be blamed for failing to follow when the great Powers 
refused to give them a lead. 

2. The author has no difficulty in pointing out that the folitique d’indé- 
pendance was not imposed upon Belgium by King Leopold. It was imposed 
upon the Government by Parliament, who refused the credits and the men 
urgently needed to strengthen the defences of the country since the reoccupation 
of the Rhineland. Public opinion insisted that every soldier and every franc 
should only be used for the purpose of self-defence. That the return to a policy 
of ‘hands free’ was the wish of the large majority of the Belgians, and remained 
popular up to May 1940, is made abundantly clear. 

3. Special attention should be drawn to the Belgian attitude when, after 
the outbreak of war, ‘independence’ had become ‘neutrality’. The author shows 
how, first in January 1940, later in April, the Government was urged by the 
Allies to allow free access to their troops through Belgian territory. Their 
refusal provoked a good deal of discontent amongst the Allies. It was neverthe- 
less justified, first on the ground of international law, secondly on the ground of 
expediency. Events have shown that France, who was not even prepared for 
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defence, was courting disaster in launching prematurely an offensive in order 
to strengthen French morale. Far from harming the Allied cause, the refusal 
of the Belgians to join in these adventures may have diminished the forthcoming 
disaster. For the rest, General Gamelin and the British Government, through 
Admiral Keyes, received all the information they asked for, and a concerted 
plan of defence, on the Antwerp-Namur line, had been completely prepared. 
In the same way, the Belgians communicated to the Allies all the information 
which reached them. This was particularly important in January 1940, when a 
plan for an imminent attack through Belgium (which proved genuine) fell into 
their hands. Belgian neutrality, during the ‘phoney’ war, was stretched to the 
uttermost in favour of Britain and France. 

The history of these events cannot yet be written but Baron van Zuylen’s 
book confirms our belief that the judgement of history will be very different 
from the hasty denunciations made in the hour of danger. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS 


La CARTE IMPERIALE: Histoire de la France Outre-Mer 1940-5. By Maurice 
Martin du Gard. Paris, André Bonne, 1949. 464 pp. Maps. 8”x5}". 
500 frs. 
TuE stream of books contributing, or purporting to contribute, to the history of 
France during the war, continues to flow. This history of the French Empire 
from 1940 to 1945 brings no new facts to light, but in compensation it attempts 
to rehabilitate a lot of old prejudices. At, the beginning it echoes the Vichy 
campaign against the ‘responsables de la défaite et méme de la guerre’ (p. 8), 
refers cautiously to the ‘somnolence alcoolisée’ of the first year of the war (p. 24), 
and the ‘césarisme hébraique’ of Mandel (p. 15). The British, who dragged the 
French into the war to act as their infantry (p. 12), hold a high rank in the 
author’s hierarchy of hatred. M. Martin du Gard’s description of the campaign 
of May—June 1940 is worthy of reproduction as an example of what an author 
of some reputation can publish in Paris now. The weakening of Dutch and 
Belgian resistance opens the gap through the Ardennes and the road to Paris. 
Weygand bounds into the debacle, but the English retire to the coast and em- 
bark, thus dislocating the Belgian and French armies (p. 24). 

We reach the real villain of the piece, however, with General de Gaulle, 
entering on the path of rebellion through his desire to revenge himself on his 
superiors (p. 27). The remainder of the book describes the defence of the French 
Empire against the ambition of de Gaulle and those he had seduced from their 
lawful allegiance. We obtain the impression that for the author the real war 
was fought primarily against the Free French, secondly against the British, and 
on occasion against the Americans. The Germans are, of course, mentioned, 
but a reader who was happily ignorant of recent history might find it difficult to 
deduce just how they were involved in the war. 

There is much in the history of the French role in the war, as it was seen 
through British and Free French eyes, that needs revision; but as a contribution 
to such a revision this book is worse than useless. It is not on that account 
negligible. It has the stylistic attractions of superior journalism and it represents 
the point of view of a minority which is not without influence in France. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


STATIST AUF DIPLOMATISCHER BUHNE 1923-45: Erlebnisse des Chefdolmet- 
schers in Auswartigen amt mit den Staatsmannern Europas. By Dr Paul 
Schmidt. Bonn, Athenieum Verlag, 1949. 604 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
9” x6}". DM. 15. 

Tuis is one of the most interesting source-books (it is not always reliable) for 

the whole Hitler period. Dr Paul Schmidt, the German Foreign Office interpreter, 

actually witnessed almost every meeting between Hitler and his visitors from 
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abroad. Whereas people like Dr Erich Kordt, author of Wahn und Wirklichkeit,1 
only picked up the story afterwards, Dr Schmidt was present as an essential 
intermediary; today he is the only survivor able to recall what was said and 
done on most of the occasions when Hitler and Ribbentrop met Mussolini, 
Ciano, Ion Antonescu, Darlan, and Laval. Generally he also drew up the minutes 
of these meetings, and he has important information to give us (p. 481) about 
the three German versions which may have survived and of which only one is 
intact. Further, Dr Schmidt was the only witness of the interview between 
Hitler and King Leopold of Belgium at Berchtesgaden in November 1940 and 
there seems no reason to doubt his account of it (pp. 507-10) ; according to this 
the prisoner certainly made no concession to his conqueror. One of the most 
troublesome occasions, incidentally, in Dr Schmidt’s career was the Munich 
Conference in September 1938 when the participators persistently interrupted 
him before he could finish his translations. He was forced to protest and indeed 
to treat the assembled statesmen like unruly school-children ; it became a tradi- 
tion among his colleagues to speak of his class-room. 

While Dr Schmidt’s evidence with regard to political conversations after 
1933 is important, it is of the previous period, about which little mystery hangs, 
that he writes with enthusiasm. He worked closely with Stresemann and came 
to admire him more and more. He believes in true negotiation, a genuine search 
for practical compromise; he suggests that Stresemann, with no possibility 
of threatening to use force, put Germany back on the map of Europe from which 
Ilitler later caused her—to use Hitler’s own phrase—to be erased. It is the 
first half of Dr Schmidt’s book which makes the second unusually valuable 
historically, for the writer is so obvious an enemy of the fanaticism in which 
Hitler gloried. With years of close-up experience of the difficulties and delays 
at Geneva, Dr Schmidt still seems to feel that the League of Nations was worth 
while. How rare an opinion in Germany ! 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


AccounT SETTLED. By Hjalmar Schacht. Trans. by Edward Fitzgerald. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1949. 327 pp. Index. 8?” 53”. 15s. 


In popular estimation bankers, like diplomats, are rarely right, and never 
innocent. The acquittal of Dr Schacht by the Nuremberg Tribunal was widely 
regarded with suspicion; it fitted so perfectly with all that had ever been said 
about the sinister influence of high finance. Yet, as anyone who has read the 
Nuremberg Proceedings must admit, Schacht was by far the cleverest and most 
self-possessed man in the dock and had by far the best case to put in his own 
defence. It is this same case which Schacht now presents, with great force of 
argument, in his book, a best-seller in Germany when it first appeared in 1948. 
Dr Schacht’s defence amounts to this. If he was wrong about Nazism in 
1933, so were the 14 million other Germans who voted for Hitler that year. As 
he began to realize his mistake, he used his office as Minister of Economics to 
put the brake on Hitler’s wilder schemes, to fight the encroachments of the 
Party and protect the Jews. He was the one man in high office who had the 
courage to stand up to Hitler, to tell him he was wrong and to resign rather than 
abandon his opposition. After 1939 he was only nominally a Reich minister and 
in fact was already looking to the removal of Hitler as the only way of saving 
anything from the wreck. The one good chance of this, he argues, was in 1938 
mmediately before Munich: after 1938 he speaks contemptuously of the 
amateurish conspiracies against Hitler. Schacht was too ‘downy a bird’ to be 
caught drawing up lists of ministers and programmes in anticipation of Hitler’s 
removal. If von Hassell and his friends found Schacht too ‘cagey’ to be drawn 
into their plans, he regarded them as both indiscreet and ineffective. However, 
Schacht’s caution did not avail him, and he ended the war in a concentration 
camp expecting to be shot. 


1 Stuttgart, Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft (1948). 
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In short, Schacht made mistakes, but holds that he is no more to be blamed 
for this than many people both in Germany and in Europe, where there was a 
rush to appease and ‘understand’ Hitler. His greatest mistake, which he made 
in common with other highly-placed Germans, was to think he could ride and 
tame the Nazi tiger, and use it for his own purposes. The truth is that bankers, 
like generals and industrialists, are too innocent for politics, especially when 
they are up against a man like Hitler, who scorned economics and grasped the 
superiority of power and terror in the political game, both internally and 
internationally. What distinguishes Dr Schacht’s book, however, from the 
other German memoirs so far published is, first, that it is the only account by 
a man who held high office under Hitler, and second, that it is written by a man 
sufficiently sharp-witted and critical to realize why he was beaten. For these 
reasons it is ten times more illuminating than the accounts of those who took a 
much bigger part in conspiring against Hitler, but still wonder why they failed. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


RoMMEL. By Desmond Young. Foreword by Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck. London, Collins, 1950. 288 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9”x6”. 
12s. 6d. 


‘ONE must not judge everyone in the world only by his qualities as a soldier; 
otherwise we should have no civilization’ was a remark made by Field-Marshal 
Rommel about the Italians in palliation of his judgement that ‘they are no good 
at war’. With his criticism of the Italian army most British troops who had to 
fight against it would probably agree; that he should recognize other human 
qualities as transcending the military virtues which he himself possessed in a 
high degree shows that Rommel was a very unusual soldier. His friendship 
with General Hans Speidel, who was his Chief of Staff, bears this out; the un- 
bookish Rommel was fully able to appreciate this professional soldier who was 
Doctor of Philosophy summa cum laude of Tiibingen University, where he is 
now once more lecturing. 

In estimating his character, Brigadier Young suggests more than once that 
Rommel had the instincts of a sailor rather than of a soldier: ‘Think of him in 
the line of Nelson’s captains, an unromantic Hornblower, and he runs true to 
type.’ In support of this thesis the author adduces other characteristics: manual 
dexterity, skill in improvising mechanical devices, extreme simplicity, and a 
mild streak of concealed and subconscious puritanism; above all, his intense 
devotion to home and family. 

In his desert tactics Rommel consistently behaved as though he were in 
command of a fleet; he soon recognized and turned to effect the basic similarity 
between water and sand where fighting is concerned. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that his naval adviser Admiral Ruge (once commanding the German 
naval forces in Italy) and Rommel took to one another at once. In a general 
way, says the author, ‘Rommel quickly became as desert-worthy as a Bedouin’. 
He was an extremely intuitive man; indeed one of the few German words which 
Brigadier Young does not mis-spell in this book is, significantly enough, Finger- 
spitzengefiihl, and it frequently recurs. 

On the political side Brigadier Young is inclined to overlook the obvious 
fact that Rommel, like many other distinguished Germans in various walks of 
life, was, until Hitler showed unmistakable signs of dementia, a convinced and 
faithful Hitlerite. To him El Alamein brought the first doubts. On the other 
hand, he makes much of the contention that though Rommel was ‘built up’ 
by Goebbels as a Nazi, he was in reality not one. Yet he manifestly had sym- 
pathies in that direction. Goebbels’s diaries make it clear that the Minister of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment admired him and that this admiration was 
reciprocated over a long period. Rommel did not like Himmler because Himmler 
was a politician playing the general, or Jodl because Jodl was a general 
playing the politician—Rommel had a very strong professional sense. He came 
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to form ‘the poorest opinion of Keitel’, again on professional grounds. When 
Hitler began to exhibit his fathomless ignorance of military things, and to 
throw away the lives of his soldiers in reckless profusion in France, after doing 
the same thing on a smaller scale in Africa, Rommel seems to have developed 
an eleventh-hour sense of statesmanship. He saw the moral abyss which was 
opening before Germany, but he saw it too late and in a false light. 

This statesmanship was something higher than the political conspiracy for 
which he was murdered without trial. Conspirator, Rommel certainly was; 
he was working both for and against the Fuehrer at the same time but he never 
agreed with plans to assassinate Hitler and he appears to have been quite 
ignorant of Goerdeler’s action in listing him as future ‘President of the Reich’. 
Yet it was the discovery of this list which led Hitler to give orders for Rommel’s 
murder. The so far untranslated book by General Speidel (Invasion 1944) 
emphasizes the point that Rommel did not want to be the President or Fuehrer 
of the Reich, or a military dictator, but was ready to take over the army 
command. His policy was that of reconciliation and co-operation within 
Germany—a statesman’s aim. 

Chivalrous by nature, he was greatly helped to practise chivalry and to 
maintain a high standard of decency in warfare by the fact that the Africa 
Korps had no SS units (Rommel would not brook them and was able to carry 
his point) and little political interference. In this book both the author and 
Field-Marshal Auchinleck, who writes a Foreword, have repaid this chivalry 
with interest. : 

E. B. WAREING 


INVASION 1944: ein Beitrag zu Rommels und des Reiches Schicksal. By Hans 
Speidel. Tiibingen, Rainer Wunderlich [1949]. 202 pp. Map endpapers. 
8?" x 52”. DM. 8.80. 


Dr SPEIDEL writes with authority as Chief of Staff of Army Group B under 
command of Field Marshal Rommel until 17 July 1944. As military evidence 
for historians his book will be of permanent value; the lively, clear, and accurate 
picture of the military situation as seen by the German Command in France 
during the summer of 1944 is a model of its kind. The conclusions drawn from 
the facts, however, leave some room for discussion. The present tendency 
among German writers of all calibres to romanticize, indeed, idealize, the old 
imperial army in particular and das deutsche Soldatentum in general is none the 
less dubious for being understandable. Dr Speidel yields perhaps a little too 
readily to the temptation to distinguish between the ‘purely military leader- 
ship’ which achieved its ends ‘with certainty (ztelsicher) and soldierly decency’ 
in Poland and France in 1939—40 (p. 21) and the National Socialized OK W of the 
later years. This is a verdict which ignores (or forgets) the bombardment of 
Warsaw and the deliberate exploitation of the terror of civilian refugees by low- 
flying attacks on the roads of northern France, to name only two of the most 
obvious examples. 

Rommel himself was the only Commander on the German side allowed to 
emerge into the light of popular approbation. Whatever the reasons for this— 
and the British press bears some responsibility for it—it led, and apparently is 
still leading, to certain misconceptions about him. These base themselves 
naturally on Rommel’s personality and his undoubted gifts for man-manage- 
ment. Dr Speidel treats this theme with admirable objectivity. Unlike some of 
Rommel’s English admirers, he does not mistake tactical brilliance and personal 
dash for insight into operational and strategic problems as those qualities were 
possessed by Eisenhower and Montgomery. Nor does Dr Speidel conceal the 
fact that Rommel, like many other high German officers and politicians, came 
late in the’day to the realization that the Third Reich was a criminal as well as 
an unsuccessful organization. 

The book contains some valuable information on the subject of Rommel’s 
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connections with the opposition to Hitler and on the attitude as well as the 
personalities of many of the generals employed in the west. It also gives a 
most illuminating account of the relationship between the OKW and the 
commanders in the field. Hitler’s stranglehold on his generals’ initiative added, 
one may presume, to their inability to take vital decisions in the political sphere. 
In this respect Rommel’s courage was exceptional; he continuously demanded 
operational freedom in Normandy in the face of Hitler’s repeated and fatuous 
orders to hold positions to the last man and to drive the invaders back into 
the sea, and he fearlessly recommended .to Hitler and Keitel the political 
measures to be taken in view of the inevitable German defeat. 

Invasion 1944 will be widely read in Germany. It has already run to 15,000 
copies and the second impression is publicized as ‘at last doing justice to the 
soldier who had no other choice’. This is an appeal to the survivors of the 
German armies in the west and so it becomes important to note that, while 
Dr Speidel is very fair to the military achievements of the Allies, he is inclined, 
perhaps unconsciously, to emphasize the impression that Hitler’s amateur 
bungling and his reaction to the Allied policy of unconditional surrender com- 
bined to deal a ‘stab in the back’ to the German Army. The bravery of most 
German soldiers need not be impugned; but the war was lost through weaknesses 
more serious than mere incompetence or failure to meet allied material superior- 
ity. In the latter respect Germany was still in a relatively more favourable 
position in 1944 than Poland, France, or Great Britain had been in 1939-40 or 
Greece and Yugoslavia in 1941. Germany lost the war because she should never 
have embarked upon it. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


HITLER AS WAR Lorb. By Franz Halder. Trans. by Paul Findlay. Pamphlet. 
London, Putnam, 1950. 70 pp. 7}”5". 3s. 6d. 


THis is a disjointed and unsatisfactory book. Franz Halder, Chief of the General 
Staff of the German Army from 1938 to 1942, is in many respects a professional 
snob, believing in the impenetrability of the soldier’s mystique. Yet he is 
intelligent enough to admit that there are occasions for the application of 
common sense to generalship. Hitler’s failure is attributed by Halder to the 
obduracy of his will and to the victory of Hitler the Politician over Hitler the 
Military Leader. Without Hitler the professionals of the German Army would 
never have allowed the rescue of the British forces from Dunkirk; they would 
never have abandoned ‘the path of flexible operational warfare’ (p. 62) in the 
east; they would not have ‘prevented the exploitation of... many good 
opportunities which were bound to have been provided . . . by the inevitable 
crises attendant on the landing of an invasion army’ (p. 66) in 1944. Nor would 
they have sacrificed recklessly, as Hitler did, the lives of German fathers and 
husbands. 

All this is true; but in fact the book is merely an appeal to the German 
people to put their fate, next time, into the hands of the professionals, and to 
eschew amateurs like Hitler, with their major predilection for politics. But the 
generals’ record against Hitler was no less disastrous than their record in the 
field. The war of 1939-45 produced no stabs in the back, but a decisive military 
defeat. The translation seems adequate; but War Lord is not quite accurate for 
Feldherr. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


CaNARIS: Patriot und Weltbiirger. By Karl Heinz Abshagen. Stuttgart, Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1949. 408 pp. Illus. Index. 8}”x5}”. 
DM. 9.50. 

OnE of the most fascinating elements of the history of the Third Reich is the 


conflict, tragic in the Hegelian sense, in which the consciences of opponents of 
EE 
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the regime were inevitably involved. The struggle between principle and 
national loyalty is perhaps the ultimate call made by the nation-State upon the 
ethical endurance of its citizens. In National Socialist Germany it was pushed 
to its extreme, for here was the apotheosis of nationalism and power. Admiral 
Canaris was above all a man of sensitivity, whose temperament as this book 
describes it must remind the reader of the fatalistic pessimism of Metternich; 
such qualities went ill with the need for decisive action. 

Canaris expressed his rejection of Hitler by using his position as head of 
the Abwehr, the German Security Service, to aid some of Hitler’s victims and to 
shield some of his opponents. Thus arose the paradoxical situation whereby the 
Abwehr became one of the centres of dissident opinion. It harboured among 
others Count von Moltke, Hans von Dohnanyi, General Oster, and Justus 
Delbriick. 

Like many other Germans, especially professional officers, Canaris had at 
first allowed himself to be deceived by Hitler’s restoration of armed strength to 
Germany and by the apparent success of National Socialist diplomacy in the 
early years. He had, after all, joined gladly in the task of violating the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, an activity which seems to most modern German 
writers to have been something more than respectable. His apparently violent 
distaste for Communism (with which Herr Abshagen is quite content to include 
German left wing politics in general) was a result of his experience of the naval 
mutinies of 1918 and of his activities in Berlin during the disturbed period that 
ended with the failure of the Kapp Putsch. He was thus all the less suspicious 
of the National Socialist movement in its guise as a crusade against Bolshevism. 
Similar views, of course, prevailed outside Germany among many who should 
have known better; it remains true, nevertheless, that only widespread political 
immaturity can account for the fostering of such opinions amongst responsible 
Germans. Canaris and many other bienveillants paid dearly for their illusions. 
The Admiral had travelled far spiritually before his tragic end in Flossenburg, 
yet he never lost that sympathy for Franco and his Spain which led him to play 
so important a part in German-Spanish relations from the outbreak of the Civil 
War onwards. 

Though this rather superficial book brings nothing new to light apart from 
one brief extract from Canaris’s war diary, the rest of which was destroyed in 
1944 (pp. 208-12), it does trace coherently the career and development of an 
interesting and far from unattractive character. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


QUANDO L'ITALIA ERA TAGLIATA IN DUE: Estratto di un Diario (luglio 
1943-giugno 1944). By Benedetto Croce. Bari, Laterza & Figli, 1948. 
161 pp. Index. 83”54”. L. 600. 


THE period that elapsed between July 1943 and June 1944, with which this 
diary deals, was crucial in modern Italian history. It opened as the Allied armies, 
recently landed in Sicily, were being received by the citizens of town after town 
as friends and liberators. Fascism was finally discredited and on 25 July 1943 
Mussolini was arrested. Italy then passed through an excited interregnum of 
forty-five days under the new Badoglio Government, until the announcement 
of the Armistice on 8 September. The Allies then landed at Salerno, and King 
Victor Emmanuel and Marshal Badoglio withdrew or fled—the word used to 
describe their action varied according to one’s political opinion—to Bari. The 
Germans occupied Rome on 10 September and three weeks later the Allies were 
in Naples. Italy was divided into two parts and the two Governments, that of 
the King and that of the ‘Fascist Republic’, were separated by the battlefront 
between the Allies and the Germans. 

This diary covers the whole of the dramatic period between the arrest of 
Mussolini and the liberation of Rome. It could not fail to be of first-class 
importance to all interested in the period. Croce, who retired to private life 
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during the dictatorship and who for years had provided a rallying point to all 
opponents of the regime, was inevitably called on as soon as discussions for 
shaping the new Democracy began. In fact, the internal political situation was 
extremely awkward. Badoglio’s preliminary Cabinet, formed,.in consultation 
with the Allied authorities, in September 1943, was composed of men who felt 
they owed allegiance first and foremost to the House of Savoy as represented 
by the person of King Victor Emmanuel III. But an entirely different view was 
taken, not only by Croce and Count Carlo Sforza, but also by the leaders of the 
democratic parties that formed the earliest nucleus of the Italian Parliament 
today. For them the King was the man who had invited Mussolini to power, 
had collaborated with him for twenty years, and had endorsed his German 
policy. Many of the civilian democrats were themselves monarchists, and 
believed that only if the King abdicated immediately could the monarchy be 
saved. The solution favoured by the Allies, and finally adopted, shelved the 
constitutional crisis until the liberation of Rome, and it was arranged that the 
King should then abdicate. 

Much of Croce’s diary is taken up with discussions on ‘the institutional ques- 
tion’, and a large number of Italian and Allied personalities then prominent 
appear time and time again. The diary is in no way a subjective one, but much 
of Croce’s remarkable personality is revealed in it. During the worst days of 
separation from his house and family, and in all the dramas of political life, 
the aged philosopher managed to carry on his intellectual work with all his 
accustomed vigour—a feat that few writers now living could hope to emulate. 

BERNARD WALL 


BENITO MUSSOLINI: Memoirs 1942-3 with Documents Relating to the Period. 
Ed. by Raymond Klibansky. Trans. by Cecil Sprigge. London, George 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1949. xxviii+320 pp. Index. 8?”x5?”. 18s. 

AN immense amount of careful research and of meticulous annotations not only 
upon Mussolini’s Memoirs but also upon the supplementary documents furnished 
by Admiral Maugeri, who supervised Mussolini’s transfers to Italian islands, 
by the managers of the hotel on the Gran Sasso whence he was rescued by the 
Germans, and by Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, goes to make this 
volume a monument to Professor Klibansky’s diligence and scholarship. No 
discrepancies are too minute to escape the editor’s eye, and any omissions or 
inaccurate and garbled paraphrasing of which Mussolini has been guilty are 
ruthlessly exposed with notes explaining exactly what Mussolini was seeking to 
gain by his inaccuracies. So detailed and meticulous, indeed, Professor Kli- 
banksy’s observations sometimes are that one is inclined occasionally to wonder 
whether he is not making a mountain out of a mole-hill. Some of Mussolini’s 
errors are plain mis-statements of facts set down without any conceivable 
ulterior object, and when one bears in mind all the circumstances in which the 
memoirs themselves were produced the wonder rather is that there should not 
have been an even longer score of mistakes, voluntary and involuntary, to 
chalk up. 

To close students of Italian affairs and to those who have had occasion to 
read some of the vast mass of literature making up Professor Klibansky’s 
‘select list of sources’ a good deal of the narratives will already be more or less 
familiar. The scholarly concordance, however, which Professor Klibansky has 
been enabled to produce gives an extraneous and additional importance to 
Mussolini’s narrative. Thanks to this expert guidance the reader can now peruse 
with confidence Mussolini’s book in which, as the editor observes, ‘no one will 
look for historical accuracy’ (p. xi), and Professor Klibansky is right in 
claiming that the memoirs constitute a self-revelation which depicts the per- 
sonality of their author and furnishes interesting material for the examination 
of the pathology of dictators. 


M. H. H. MACARTNEY 
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Po.itics TRIALS AND Errors. By The Rt Hon. Lord Hankey. Oxford, Pen-in- 
Hand, 1950. xiv-+150 pp. Index. 83” 52”. 8s. 6d. 


Lorp HANKEY makes an impressive case against the demand for unconditional 
surrender and against the post-war trials on political charges such as preparing 
and waging wars of aggression. He is not concerned with the trials for con- 
ventional war crimes. Of all the trials, he objects most strongly to that of M. 
Shigemitsu, whose name was included in the list only on the request of Russia. 
But from the Russian point of view the object of all the proceedings was con- 
viction, regardless of evidence for the defence, as a matter of State policy. And, 
indeed, all the proceedings, in Lord Hankey’s view, were tinged with the defect 
that the prosecuting Powers instituted the Courts, settled the procedure and 
appointed the judges, while no evidence of aggressive actions by the Allies, 
which might have been cited in condonation of the accused, was admitted. 

For example, the author examines in detail the preliminaries to the invasions 
of Norway and the Nuremberg Tribunal’s statement that it originated with 
Raeder’s and Rosenberg’s memoranda of 3, 6, and 10 October, while omitting 
any reference to Mr Churchill’s minutes of 19 and 29 September on the im- 
portance of stopping transportation of Swedish iron-ore from Narvik. Thereafter 
both sides continued to mature these plans until in February 1940 the Altmark 
incident, to quote Mr Churchill, ‘sharpened everything in Scandinavia’. Again 
the Nuremberg judgment passes it by in silence. Finally, when Norway was 
invaded in April, although the Germans made the first move by a fleet diversion 
in the North Sea, they launched their major offensive on g April, twenty-four 
hours after the British mine-fields had been laid in the West Fjord near Narvik. 

H. A. WYNDHAM 


HisToRY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD War II. Vol. 4: 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions May—August 1942. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xxiii+307 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Charts. Index. 9” x6”. 42s. 


PROFESSOR Morison’s fourth volume covers the period in which the flowing 
tide of Japanese success in the Pacific suffered its first check. For that, the 
historian points out, the very speed and ease with which their initial successes 
had been gained were partly responsible. In only two-thirds of the time that 
they had estimated to be necessary, and with but a fraction of the casualties on 
which they had reckoned, the Japanese had eliminated all Allied forces from 
the East Indian Archipelago and Malaya. The over-confidence bred of that 
success led them to underestimate the Allied power of recovery, and to under- 
take the further extension of their conquests without waiting to consolidate 
what they had already gained. The first step was to be the occupation of Port 
Moresby, which faces Australia across the Coral Sea, and the southern Solomons; 
it was foiled by the Battle of the Coral Sea. The next was to be the occupation 
of Midway Atoll and the western Aleutians, in order to force a decisive sea 
battle against the American Fleet; it was foiled by defeat in the Battle of 
Midway. The third was to have been to cut the life-line between America and 
Australia by the occupation of Fiji and New Caledonia; that stage was never 
reached. 

Professor Morison, with the advantages of full access to official United States 
records and the results of the post-war interrogation of Japanese officers, is able 
for the first time to tell the full story of the two sea battles, the first of many, in 
which all the hitting on either side was done by carrier-borne air forces: land- 
based air forces, though engaged to some extent, contributed nothing to the 
result, while surface ships were never within a hundred miles of each other. Of 
the Coral Sea action, he remarks that so many mistakes were made on both 
sides that it might well have been named the ‘Battle of Naval Errors’ (p. 63), 
and continues by noting that though the American Navy recognized and profited 
by its mistakes, the Japanese in their arrogance did not. His account of the 
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Midway battle brings out clearly how narrow was the margin between victory 
and defeat. Out of the forty-one torpedo planes that first attacked the Japanese 
carriers, only six returned, and not a single torpedo reached the enemy ships 
(p. 121); but American air forces were handled with better judgement than those 
of the Japanese, and dive-bombers quickly redressed the failure of the torpedo 
attack by catching the enemy in the middle of refuelling planes. Each fleet 
began the action with four carriers; all four Japanese were destroyed, while the 
Americans lest the Yorktown only. Admiral Yamamoto did his best, with his 
powerful and undamaged surface fleet, to make contact with the American 
carriers and cruisers, and might have done so if Admiral Spruance’s conduct of 
his forces—criticized by the uninstructed as over-cautious—had been less wise 
and well-judged. 

It remains only to observe that Professor Morison’s narrative is as readable 
and thrilling as it is comprehensive and well documented. 

H. G. T. 


In 70 Days: the Story of the Japanese Campaign in British Malaya. 2nd ed. 
(rev. and enlarged). By Edwin Maurice Glover. London, Muller, 1949. 
248 pp. Illus. Index. 73” x 43". 8s. 6d. 


THE war in Malaya has produced a fairly extensive literature—indictments, 
apologias, postscripts, postmortems, and personal narratives. The last named 
are certainly the most re-readable and, in the light of what we now know, the 
most reliable, and among the best two or three is Mr Glover’s In 70 Days, now 
republished in a revised and augmented edition. 

Mr Glover’s method is to give us all the details, not omitting the more 
obvious and humdrum. He has, for example, a page-and-a-half describing 
what it feels like to ride in an aeroplane, reproducing in full the Second Officer’s 
set speech about fastening safety-belts, no smoking, and expected time of 
arrival! But if we bear with the author we shall find that he has a scheme. 
He is building up an atmosphere of banal but artistic verisimilitude so that when 
he comes to describe the unbelievable Japanese advance, the bombing of Singa- 
pore, with its twisted tram cables and shattered masonry, the sinking of the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse, and the fear, hope, and dismay of the waiting 
civilians in exactly the same tone of voice as he has used for reciting the details 
of ‘putting his newspapers to bed’, we get an impression of complete and un- 
faked veracity. (After all, Defoe used the same device; so did Stevenson.) 

Graphic description in terms of bald statement is one feature of this book; 
outspoken criticism is another. Yet while he is blunt to a degree without any 
mollifying wrappings, he gives the impression of wishing to be completely fair. 
Whether, however, the reasons he gives for the loss of Malaya are all of them 
really valid in the light of the facts is another matter. For instance, he criticizes 
the Governor for having taken leave to Europe in 1940-1, and other officers for 
having followed his example. This was in pursuance of Colonial Office policy. 
In the 1914-18 war officers had been kept without leave for up to seven years, 
and at the end of the war there was such an accumulation of leave due that the 
Government was threatened with dislocation. So after the outbreak of the 
war of 1939-45 it was decided that a better scheme would be to grant officers 
short periods of leave during the period of the war which would also make them 
fresher for their duties. But the main reason Mr Glover gives for the loss of 
Malaya is the failure to mobilize Malayan man-power from the very outset. 
There is no doubt that, as things turned out, this was a great mistake and it 
might have been remedied in 1940 had sufficient arms been available for the 
purpose. But imperial strategy had allotted Malaya the task of being a ‘Dollar 
Arsenal’ with no combatant commitments, and this would have remained a 
valid presumption had there been no fall of France. 

In 70 Days is a lively book, re-creating not only the period of the Japanese 
invasion, but the pre-war Malaya and incidentally telling a ‘success story’ in 
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which the author created a large newspaper enterprise from practically nothing 
within the space of a few years. 
VICTOR PURCELL 


SEA WARFARE 1939-45; a Short History. By John Creswell. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1950. xv-+344 pp. Maps. Index. 9”x6”. 25s. 


CAPTAIN CRESWELL rejects the theory—widely expressed since 1945—that since 
all the operations of war are, from the widest point of view, combined operations 
of all arms, it is unprofitable to examine those of one Service alone. ‘Even in 
those operations where naval, land and air forces were closely interwoven, the 
naval aspects may still be profitably studied as such, provided due regard is 
paid to the part played by the other services’ (p. 2). He therefore tells the story 
of the Second World War at sea from the point of view of the Allied Navies, and 
for that purpose has summarized all that has been published thereon hitherto, 
in the United Kingdom and in the United States, and has also consulted person- 
ally a number of officers of both Navies who had personal experience of certain 
specific operations. The jacket of the book states that Captain Creswell served 
in the Plans Division of the Admiralty; but in the authorities summarized in 
his preface (there are none in the body of the text or in footnotes) he gives the 
reader to understand that he relies solely on what has been already published. 
That source, he admits, is incomplete; but (p. ix), ‘it is my hope that this has 
not led to any serious distortion of the picture. When the events of the maritime 
war can be examined in the light of official histories which will deal with them 
in more detail, it should be possible to see more clearly why various things 
happened; but it seems unlikely that the general lines of the story will be much 
altered.’ 
The serious student, or the critical reader, may well question the value of 
a history which admittedly attempts no more than to summarize an incomplete 
story, without knowledge, except to a very limited extent, of ‘why things 
happened’; and indeed it is not easy to assess. The author’s description of the 
chases, battles, and minor clashes of the sea war is factual, grammatical, and 
carefully phrased, but it hardly succeeds in gripping the reader with the intense, 
even breathless, interest that was theirs at the time. Yet the author has evi- 
dently devoted much industry to the collation of his inadequate sources. His 
summary of the basis of naval strategy before 1939 (Chapter I) is able, and his 
brief remarks (pp. 331-4) on the changes that developments, chiefly scientific, 
since then has wrought in that basis are of interest. But in general, Captain 
Creswell has nothing new to say, nor any special distinction in saying it. 
H. G. T. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFLECTIONS FROM WoRLD War II. By Luther Halsey 
Gulick. Alabama, University Press, 1948. xii+139 pp. Table. Index. 
84" x53". $2.50. 
Tuis volume consists of a set of lectures delivered in November 1946 at the 
University of Alabama (Southern Regional Training Programme in Public 
Administration). They are concerned not with planning for the ‘next war’, but 
with drawing more general administrative lessons from the war-time experi- 
ments, and testing generally accepted theories and principles of administration 
(pp. vii—viii). A useful preliminary is a ‘Time-table of Administrative Organiza- 
tions for War’ (p. 20) in which under each year from 1940 to 1944 are shown 
the administrative organizations created in the year. An appendix (pp. 131-3) 
gives a key to abbreviations—three double column pages of initials. 

One lecture (the third) assesses Achievements and Failures. There were 
shortcomings in military intelligence (pp. 44-5) and in the adaptation of military 
demands to productive capacity (p. 47). ‘In March 1942 we were trying to 
equip an army of 3,600,000 men. By October the Army was talking about 
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15,000,000 in the armed services. In November this number was officially cut 
to 11,500,000 of which the army was assigned 8,248,000’ (p. 50). 

There were failures in dealing with international affairs: ‘the unplanned 
dismemberment and stripping of Germany, the division of Korea, the serious 
bickerings with the U.S.S.R. over isolated and often minor details, the bungling 
of our broad program for international loans’ etc. . . . ‘England shares with us 
the blame for these failures’ (p. 54). On the other side of the balance-sheet was 
Victory, and ‘it is doubtful if the American people as a whole have ever worked 
so hard and happily, or been so well fed, clothed and housed as from 1941 to 
1945’ (p. 65). 

: But the essence of the book is to be found in the concluding lecture which 
sums up the lessons of the war for public administration, under fifteen headings. 
Congress and cabinet were both found to be weak links in the system, in contrast 
with the success of the Presidency (pp. 75-6). And the lessons proceed to deal 
with the details of organization. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE ADAPTABLE COMMONWEALTH: a summary of the Proceedings of the 
Commonwealth Relations Conference 1949 held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, 
Canada, 8-18 September 1949. By F. H. Soward. Pamphlet. Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs.’ Foreword by Nik Cavell. 
London, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. Foreword by the 
Rt Hon. R. A. Butler. 62 pp. 7$”5". 15 cents. 2s. 


It was worth-while producing this very short interim report on the proceedings 
of the Commonwealth Relations Conference held at Bigwin, Ontario, in Sep- 
tember 1949. Professor Soward has performed his task very skilfully and has 
whetted our appetite for the more substantial document which he will, in due 
course, produce. In this brief review it would be a mistake to attempt a sum- 
mary; suffice it to say that the Conference covered every aspect—economic, 
constitutional, strategical—of Commonwealth relations. It is plain that the 
most difficult problems were discussed with complete frankness. It is not so 
plain that any one of these problems was probed to its core. Such probing, 
indeed, occurs very rarely at unofficial conferences. Nevertheless, those who 
attended the fourth of this particular series obviously found their experience 
exhilarating. In one respect at least, they approached a consensus of opinion 
which may be best described by quoting a sentence from Mr R. A. Butler’s 
Preface to this booklet: ‘Indeed, it may well be the case that the more each 
individual horse is given its head the more will the team pull together.’ 
W. K. HANcocK 


FrRoM EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH: Principles of British Imperial Government. 
Ed. by Jack Simmons. London, Odhams [1949]. 238 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”". 
I2s. 6d. 


THE history of the British Commonwealth has been and is being written in 
action: in the conquests and acquisitions that began it, the budding and flower- 
ing of the Commonwealth of independent nations, the governance and liberation 
of India, the transformation of colonial Africa, the trade and development, the 
struggles and achievements. But most often the vital action was founded on 
or conveyed in documents, setting down decisions, policies and, above all, 
aspirations, which are an essential part of the record. 

No student or amateur of Commonwealth affairs can even begin to understand 
them without reading at least the chief of these State Papers. Many of them, 
like the Durham Report or the reports of successive Imperial Conferences, are 
very familiar, others are unfortunately far less so, though almost all are access- 
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ible in standard works or collections like Berriedale Keith’s or Bell and Morrell’s, 
Professor Jack Simmons, who holds the chair of history at University College, 
Leicester, has rendered a great service by collecting in a single handy book 
seventy-one of the most important and illuminating, covering four-and-a-half 
centuries. 

The result is worthy of standard use by sixth-forms and universities through- 
out the Commonwealth. Professor Simmons contributes a brief historical 
synopsis, to show the relationship of the documents to each other and to time; 
but they stand by themselves as unedited records. His selection is admirable: 
one could easily add to it—I missed, for example, any documents on South 
African union, on colonial development and welfare since 1940, and on the vexed 
and topical question of nationality—but there are few, if any, of the seventy- 
one that one would dispense with to make room for others; and it would be 
captious to complain of necessary omissions from a collection which records 
in less than 250 pages one of the greatest developments in human society, from 
Henry VII's Letters Patent to John Cabot to the statement of April 1949 on 
membership of an Indian Republic in the Commonwealth. 

H. V. Hopson 


BritTIsH Po.itics SINCE 1900. By D. C. Somervell. London, Andrew Dakers, 
1950. 265 pp. Index. (Twentieth Century Histories.) 8?”5}”. 15s. 
Tuis is a fascinating book; once started, it is difficult to lay aside before one has 
read it from cover to cover. It is vastly entertaining, and at the same time vastly 
instructive, and the same virtues in the writing of it account for both these 

qualities. 

The book’s intellectual virtue is a historical sense which knows how to bring 
out just what it was, ministry after ministry and election after election, that 
caught the interest and moved the feelings of the people of the United Kingdom ; 
and the kaleidoscopic convergence and divergence between the things to which 
the British public actually gave their minds and the things that were in truth 
matters of life and death for them is constantly taking the reader’s breath away. 
The moral virtue of the book is the author’s complete freedom from animus in his 
handling of still highly inflammatory events and personalities. 

Like a kind and competent policeman on duty at some notoriously dangerous 
street-crossing, Mr Somervell pilots across his pentecontaetia a procession of 
public figures who have all been in active political service recently enough to be 
not only familiar but controversial. There go, in crocodile formation, Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Balfour, Campbell Bannerman, Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, Curzon, Kitchener, Austen Chamberlain, Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Neville Chamberlain, Attlee, Bevin, Bevan, and Cripps, with a glimpse of Glad- 
stone’s gigantic form well ahead of the procession, just disappearing round a 
corner, and a close-up view of Churchill’s no less titanic shape standing squarely 
in the thickest of the hurtling traffic. Each foot-passenger in turn is piloted by 
Mr Somervell across a boisterous thoroughfare of public life which is difficult for 
even the deftest pedestrian to cross without sooner or later becoming a casualty ; 
and the historian’s concern with each of his protégés, while he has him under his 
charge, is not to tick him off but simply to keep him moving and thereby give 
the spectator an opportunity of seeing what manner of man this well-known 
public figure really is. 

Gladstone the demigod, Churchill the hero, and Balfour the sceptic do not, 
perhaps, present their genial cicerone with his most difficult problems. If the 
reader wants to take Mr Somervell’s full measure as a dispassionate historian, he 
should observe him giving a MacDonald and a Baldwin their due. The reader 
would, however, have missed half what there is to be found in this book if he 
only had an eye for the portraits of personalities; for, while one of Mr Somervell’s 
hands is busily engaged in making sketches of these, his other hand is all the time 
tracing murals displaying successive constellations of public opinion and feeling; 
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and he knows how to make his reader’s eyes blink at his dissolving views of this 
bewildering psychological landscape. 
This is surely a great deal to have accomplished in 265 pages of print. 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


MACKENZIE KING OF CANADA: a Biography. By H. Reginald Hardy. London 
and Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1949. xiii+390 pp. Illus. Index. 
9h” x6}". $3.50. 30s. 

MR MACKENZIE KING was chosen leader of the Liberal Party in August 1919. 

Exactly twenty-nine years later, in August 1948, he gave a final accounting of 

his stewardship to the National Liberal Convention in Ottawa. The record was 

impressive. The Party had fought seven elections under his leadership and had 
won six of them. It had been in power for more than twenty-one years out of 
the twenty-nine and its greatest electoral triumph lay before it. In Canada, 

Mr King surpassed both Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfred Laurier’s long 

tenures of the office of Prime Minister and in a wider field be surpassed in April 

1948, to his own undisguised satisfaction, even Sir Robert Walpole’s hitherto 

unchallenged record. 

In the face of such unparalleled achievement it is a matter of surprise that 
no authoritative biography of Mr Mackenzie King has so far appeared. Mr 
Hardy is aware of the gap, but he does not fill it; that, however, is not to say 
that his book is without value. It is lightly and agreeably written, primarily 
for Canadian readers, and it is illuminating in its account of the earlier phases of 
Mr King’s career. The ardent and impetuous social reformer who lived in 
Settlement Houses in Chicago and London, who, as Deputy Minister of Labour, 
earned a high reputation in the field of industrial arbitration, who travelled 
widely in Europe and Asia studying social problems and who, as a result of his 
outstanding qualifications in this field, became for four years Director of 
Industrial Research with the Rockefeller Foundation, was never wholly sub- 
merged in the cautious, balancing statesman of later years. Mr King always 
remained a masterly conciliator but that in itself insufficiently explains his 
extended term of power in a country notoriously difficult to govern. For this 
an indispensable factor was his understanding of the independent, socially- 
conscious spirit of the age in which he lived. And he had luck! The injudicious 
phrase which contributed to his fall from office on the eve of the great slump 
was the most felicitous event in a fortunate career. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


FINANCING CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. By A. E. Buck. Chicago. Public Admini- 
stration Service, 1949. xi+367 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. 
$5. 

Tuis is the first book for a generation to survey the Canadian system of public 

finance and, like its predecessor of thirty years ago, it is written by an American 

for an American public. Dr Buck, of the Chicago Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, has produced a survey which very adequately fills the gap in our know- 
ledge of the Canadian financial structure. Between the covers of one book it is 
now possible to find accounts of the formulation and adoption of the Canadian 
budget, the pre-war Dominion, provincial and municipal revenues and expendi- 
tures, the audit of Dominion accounts, the Dominion debt, war-time finance and 
controls and a comparison with the American fiscal structure. Perhaps two 
comments may be made. In the first place it appears that Dr Buck has some- 
what exaggerated the extent to which the Canadian system is a blend of British 
and American fiscal ideas. Both financial structure and budgetary methods are 
nearer the British than he seems to think. In the second place, as Dr Buck is 
concerned to describe the various features in turn, his book fails to bring into 
sharp relief the organic unity of the system. At several points one feels that 
even more might have been gained had he adopted a less administrative and 
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more economic approach. But an author has every right to chose his own 
method and to leave to others an alternative approach. It is to be hoped that 
Dr Buck’s great contribution will be complemented by others built on the solid 
foundation of fact he has laid. 

D. J. MorGAN 


DOUBLE OR QuIT: Some Views on Australian Development and Relations. By 
R. G. Casey. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire ; London, Wadley and Ginn, 1949. 
113 pp. 82” x5%”". 7s. 6d. 
Tuils is an interesting and thoughtful book about the present and future social 
and material well-being of Australia. It says simply and modestly things that 
are worth saying and are infinitely worth reading. Few Australians could have 
written it, for it is the fruit of a peculiar experience and first-hand knowledge, 
sympathy and understanding of the United Kingdom and of the United States, 
as well as of Australia, and much hard work. 

The philosophy of the author can be summarized by the quotation he himself 
makes from Theodore Roosevelt: ‘Fellow feeling in the broadest sense is the 
most important factor in producing a healthy political and social life. Our life 
cannot be what it should be unless it is marked by fellow feeling, the mutual 
kindness, the mutual respect, the sense of common duties and common interests 
which arise when men take the trouble to understand one another’ and, Mr 
Casey adds, ‘their problems’. 

Whether he is talking of Australia’s need for immigrants, houses, a greater 
population in the Northern Territory, a balance between town and country, or 
a division of function between State and private enterprise, Mr Casey’s theme is 
‘get to know the facts and ‘‘with charity for all’’ judge for yourselves. If you 
do so honestly you will not be far wrong’. 

Mr Menzies and Australia are fortunate in having in charge of the Ministry 
responsible for the country’s internal development someone with so wide a 
knowledge of the problems involved and of the particular contribution to that 
solution which England, the United States, and Australia can each best make. 

; A. D. MArrIs 


IMMIGRATION: Australia’s Problems and Prospects. By W. D. Borrie. London, 
Angus & Robertson for the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. viii+-105 pp. Tables. Index. 
8?” x 54”. I2s. 6d. 

Tuts book is one of a compact but highly informative series undertaken by the 

Australian Institute of International Affairs. Its author is the Australian 

demographer whose recent publication Population Trends and Policies! received 

favourable notice. It maintains the standard set by the companion volume, 

Trusteeship in the Pacific.* 

Mr Borrieundertakesan appraisal of the Commonwealth’s expansive post-war 
immigration plans. The examination is made against the background of 
previous immigration experiments, the demographic prospects without immi- 
gration, the Dominion’s absorptive capacity according to various assumptions, 
and the problems of assimilation. Some other important topics are touched on, 
such as the reality of Asiatic emigration pressures, the over-provocative publiciz- 
ing of the White Australia policy, and the intimacy between the Commonwealth’s 
immigration plans and its Pacific and Asiatic policy. 

Some of the demographic material, though well known, is still startling. 
The net annual recruitment of breadwinners to the Commonwealth’s work 
force, without immigration, is only 20,000—less than half the pre-war figures. 
The reason is that the decline of birth-rates after about 1925, and the effects 


1 Wellington, Australasian Publishing Company, London, distributed by Harrap (1948). 
2 Ed. by A. H. McDonald (Sydney & London, Angus & Robertson, 1949). 
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on natality of the 1929-33 slump, are now starting to make themselves felt. 
Without immigration, Australia may expect to have a maximum population of 
8:2 millions in 1980, with a rapid decline thereafter. 

The truth is that the Commonwealth has nothing like the work force it 
needs for what it nowhas to do, apart from what it may wish to do in the future. 
The reconversion of war-industry, a shortage of capital equipment, and an 
effort to restore and increase a high level of consumption are being coupled with 
large-scale plans for housing, irrigation and water-supply, forestry, roads, 
bridges, communication, and pastoral and. agricultural development. Anxiety: 
over the ability to defend the continent is never far away. 

Mr Borrie analyses very clearly what is involved in the vision of doubling 
the population by the end of the century for a Dominion which, in the past, has 
often misjudged its potential as an immigrant country, is highly selective toward 
questions of racial and cultural status, and insists that the process of immigra- 
tion must not lower and, preferably, should increase the Commonwealth’s 
high material standards. 

W. E. H. STANNER 


BrITAIN’s CRISIS OF EMPIRE. By R. Palme Dutt. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 


1949. 166 pp. Index. 83" 54". 7s. 6d. 


Tue Vice-Chairman of the British Communist Party, Mr Palme Dutt, has 
written a polemic on ‘Britain’s Crisis of Empire’. Its orientation is self-evident 
from the author’s position. For Mr Palme Dutt, ‘the terms ‘British Empire’, 
‘British Commonwealth of Nations’ or ‘Commonwealth of Nations’ are synony- 
mous ‘euphemisms’ of ‘the more mealy-mouthed apologists of imperialism’. 
The author’s thesis consists of five main points: first, the British Empire con- 
tinues to operate under the ‘thin cloak of specious phrases’, second, the British 
‘imperialist system is now in a stage of acute crisis’; third, the present measures 
to rescue this system are ‘doomed to failure’; fourth, the consequences of exist- 
ing policy entail the ‘increasing domination of American imperialism over 
Britain’ and her Empire; and finally, the British solution lies in the reorganiza- 
tion of its economy on a ‘non-imperialist’ basis. However challenging the 
author’s thesis, neither his material nor its use contribute anything to the 
understanding or solution of the problem. Indeed what is more interesting, the 
author’s own colleagues may accuse him of ‘deviation’ on a number of points. 
S. R. Davis 


Arrica: Britain’s Third Empire. By George Padmore. London, Dobson, 1950. 
266 pp. Index. 8?” x 5}". 12s. 6d. 


Mr PapmoreE at least does not conceal his prejudices. ‘I make no pretence’, he 
writes in his Introduction, ‘to impartiality.’ Though not professing himself 
Communist, and not pursuing, overtly at least, a Marxist line of doctrine, he 
nevertheless stands far to the left of the British Labour Party, and there is 
little or nothing in British colonial policy that escapes his vituperation. 

So frankly partial a critic could hardly be expected to be unbiassed in his 
sources, and there are some glaring examples of distortion. For instance, even 
Mr Padmore has to add to a peculiarly lurid French description of Lugard’s 
Uganda expedition of 1889: ‘It is only fair to say that the Protestant version 
differs from this Catholic account in many respects.’ But, continues Mr Padmore 
with a flabbergasting tendentiousness, ‘whatever atrocities Lugard did or did not 
perpetrate, the fact remains that he saved Uganda for the British Empire’. 

The result is thus irritating as well as monotonous. Nevertheless, it is a 
mistake to underrate this kind of work. Packed with facts, heated in language, 
it appeals to the barrack-room lawyer and the discontented, ill-educated man 
with a grievance. It is meat and drink to thousands of uprooted Africans and 
West Indians, studying in England or ill-absorbed into the current economic 
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and political order in their own countries. Those who believe in an enlightened 
colonial trust would do well to bend more efforts to providing a counter. 


H. V. Hopson 


L’EconomIE pu CoMMONWEALTH. By Francois Crouzet. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1950. 135 pp. Maps. Tables. (Que Sais-je? Le 
Point des Connaissances Actuelles.) 7’ x4}. No price. 

THE above, one of a collection of studies published by the University Press 
of France under the general title of Que sais-je? Le Point des Connatssances 
Actuelles, provides for the French student an interesting and comprehensive 
survey of the economic structure of the Commonwealth. Divided into two parts, 
the first reviews the economic problems of the United Kingdom and, after a 
brief outline of economic history, contains separate chapters on population and 
employment, agriculture, power, heavy industries, light industries, and the 
balance of payments and the problem of Great Britain’s rehabilitation. In the 
second part the first two chapters trace the economic history of the old Do- 
minions : Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa on the one hand, 
and of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the Colonies on the other. The last chapter 
of conclusions examines the economic ties between members of the Common- 
wealth with special reference to imperial preference and inter-Commonwealth 
trade in relation to the sterling area as a whole. Finally, attention is drawn to 
the great importance of financial problems within the area—by far the largest in 
the world where there is still freedom of payments and convertibility ; emphasis 
is laid on the dependence of the area on the solvency of Great Britain and how 
fundamentally Commonwealth difficulties, both economic and political, are those 
of Great Britain herself. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


BriTAIn’s ROAD TO RECOVERY. By Mildred Adams and William W. Wade. 
Pamphlet. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1949. 62 pp. Diagrams. 
(Headline Series, No. 74.) 7#”5}". 35 cents. 

It is hard to imagine a more intelligent introduction to the state of post-war 

Britain than this. Miss Adams describes, justly and kindly, the domestic and 

foreign policies of the Labour Government; Mr Wade adds an amusing essay 

on the differences between British and American political nomenclature. The 

British public as well as the American would profit from this pamphlet. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


EvurRoPE UNITE: Speeches 1947 and 1948 by Winston S. Churchill. Ed. by 
Randolph S. Churchill. London, Cassell, 1950. ix+506 pp. 83” 5%”. 18s. 


THESE fifty-two speeches are more concerned with domestic than with inter- 
national affairs. During 1947 Mr Churchill’s principal theme was the incom- 
petence and extravagance of a Labour administration distracted by its rigid 
prejudices into putting party interests before the common weal. Bread ration- 
ing, the fuel crisis, the armed services and the multiplication of regulations and 
regulators provided illustrations from the home front; abroad there were India, 
Palestine, and an alleged loss of prestige which contrasted sadly with the horrors 
and achievements of the years of war. In the autumn of 1947 Mr Churchill was 
summing up the indictment (in a party broadcast in August, in his constituency 
in September, and at the Conservative Conference, and in the debate on the 
Address in October) and by the end of the year he was asking for a new Parlia- 
ment. The next year added fresh topics: the House of Lords, the Representation 
of the People Bill, the squandering of the American loan, the burden of taxation, 
iron and steel. In defining Conservative policy, Mr Churchill kept to general 
terms: ‘Establish a basic standard for life and labour and provide the necessary 
foods for all. Once that is done, set the people free .. .’ (p. 173), and insisted 
that details could not be provided by a party out of office; ‘It would be very 
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foolish for us, without the machinery of Government at our disposal . . . to 
commit ourselves to an elaborate programme...’ (p. 364). But one cannot 
help thinking that, however true this may be, those who were asking for a Con- 
servative policy were really wanting to see a Conservative programme. 

In foreign affairs Mr Churchill continued to press for Anglo-French initiative 
in drawing Germany into the European circle. For him the ending of the feud 
on the Rhine was the most important and most practical objective of the United 
Europe Movement; federations and customs unions belonged to the future and 
should be left there for the present. A settlement with Russia on fundamental 
issues might have been achieved by bringing matters to a head before there were 
atomic bombs on both sides, but Mr Churchill disclaimed any ability, while out 
of office, to time an approach to the Kremlin (p. 504). 

In editing this volume Mr Randolph Churchill has been guilty of the sin of 
coining the verb ‘to denationalize’, meaning to deprive someone of his national- 
ity—the King of Roumania was denationalized on such-and-such a date. 
Apart from this lapse, which in the circumstances borders on filial impiety, Mr 
Randolph Churchill is a most helpful editor, supplying between each speech a 
concise catalogue of important intervening events. Some readers might have 
liked too a key to the sources of the unexpected pieces of poetry with which Mr 
Churchill likes to illumine his thought. 


PETER CALVOCORESSI 
EUROPE 


THE STATE OF Europe. By Howard K. Smith. London, Cresset Press, 1950. 
416 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 8?”x5}". 15s. 


Tuis is a book about contemporary Europe by the European chief of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. There is always a demand for books of about this 
length without footnotes; the object: ‘International Affairs without tears’, is 
a worthy one. Mr Smith makes some good points—for instance, that what 
Western Europe calls recovery is no more than the arrest of decline, stabilization 
at a lower level. He also sees to the root of Tito’s revolt when he writes (p. 390) 
that, if it succeeds, ‘it will almost certainly mark the beginning of the end of 
Communism as a weapon in the service of Russian foreign policy’. But there is 
a great deal of superficial generalization and some quite meaningless remarks: 
‘The Soviets are definitely moving in the direction of history’ (p. 64) ; ‘Bulgaria is 
the most Balkan of Balkan nations’ (p. 351). 

The theme which seems to emerge from Mr Smith’s wide survey (even 
Andorra and Liechtenstein get a mention) is that Western Europe, in urgent 
need of rejuvenation, is fast missing its opportunities, shows alarming signs of 
returning down the bad ‘Right Road’, and refuses to see the cardinal simple 
fact that it must adopt a single sovereignty. Eastern Europe on the other hand, 
though far from perfect, does at least show encouraging signs of a new élan 
vital. The characters on the stage are mostly either black (feudalistic) or white 
(liberal), the latter term applying in particular to the New Statesman. Truth 
there is in much of what Mr Smith writes, but the final impression is often a 
distortion. The recent history of Greece, to take the outstanding example, is 
written in terms of the iniquities of the Greek Government with the British 
Government as second villain. 

It is possible to share many of Mr Smith’s sympathies and yet dissent, often 
and strongly, from his view of the state of Europe. 


PETER CALVOCORESSI 


QUATRE ANS Apres... de |’Ordre Nouveau au Pacte Atlantique. By Jean 
Baumier. Paris, Editions Sociales, 1949. 188 pp. 7}” x 43”. 190 fs. 


M. BAumIEr’s argument, stripped of its Marxist integument, is that the hidden 
purpose of Western Union in its various manifestations is the maintenance of 
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the power and prosperity of a capitalist oligarchy, American chiefly, but also 
the French, Belgian and German grouping which sought to dominate Europe 
under the aegis of Hitler’s New Order. In the nineteen-twenties these same 
vested interests inspired a similar prating of European Union, using Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, patron of Paneuropa, as their stalking-horse, but came 
up against opposition from ‘the City’. Today British capitalists have no choice 
but to toe the line, while the American empire-builders have a much bigger 
stake, with the plans for the development of Africa (through Marshall aid) and 
Point Four projects; further they benefit commercially through the require- 
ments of material and equipment of the Plan of Military Aid, E.R.P. assistance, 
etc. (The author is not fussy about details and calls the latter in a footnote 
the European Relief Programme.) All this is designed to prove the Leninist 
theorem that ‘the United States of Europe are, under the capitalist regime, 
either impossible or else reactionary’. 

To most English readers this Marxist interpretation of contemporary history 
will seem midsummer madness or something out of a ‘Looking Glass’ world. 
But it is as well to remember that millions on the Continent solemnly believe 
such twaddle: hence the widespread scepticism about the Atlantic Pact, Pax 
Americana, etc., and the appeal of Moscow’s ‘Partisans of Peace’, not to speak of 
the recent outcry in France against coca-cola as symbolizing the indoctrination 
of the American way of life. 


W. H. C. 


CHILDREN OF EvuROPE: a Study of the Children of Liberated Countries. By 
Dorothy Macardle. London, Gollancz, 1949. 349 pp. Illus. Index. 
83” x 52”. 21s. 
Ir takes courage and endurance to read this book: still more courage is required 
to contemplate the future for the rising generation in a world still so full of fear, 
suspicion, and anxiety, for one is forced to wonder whether we human beings are 
capable of creating within our societies and between the nations those long- 
continued conditions of confidence and kindliness in which children grow up 
wholesome in body, mind, and spirit. 

Psychologists and educationists willwant to read the manyreports mentioned 
in the footnotes, of the experiences and experiments of many experts in various 
countries, who are facing in clinics, schools, children’s homes and children’s 
villages, the problems left by the appalling events of the last seventeen years of 
our twentieth-century world. 

Dorothy Macardle has divided her account of what has happened and is still 
happening to the children of Europe, into four parts. Part I deals with Hitler’s 
first victims, the children of Germany, who suffered Nazi education, then with 
Slavs, Greeks, and Jews. Part II tells the story of children in the occupied 
countries: Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and France. 
Part III, called ‘After Liberation’, gives a picture of Europe’s children in the 
years after 1945, with a chapter on ‘Children in Germany’ 1945-8, and a final 
chapter on ‘Today’s Campaigns’. Part IV consists of eight drawings by Kalman 
Landau, a young Polish Jew, who has thus recorded his experiences in a con- 
centration camp. 

Here is an indictment of our civilization in A.D. 1950. “They [the children 
of an ex-occupied country] recovered in a gay and vivacious manner long before 
they recovered in health, and long before the habit of apprehension had really 
been cleared from their minds. Intellectually they were very different from the 
school-children of pre-war years. They were sceptical, and immune against 
optimistic promises or ideals. Many were eager only to turn their backs on... 
and on Europe. Those who were capable of hard study preferred factual subjects 
such as science, economics and town-planning. They looked to the future without 
anticipation of happiness or peace, and their deepest resolve was to learn how 
to survive in a world which gave them nothing in which to trust’ (p. 192). 
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One cannot read this book and not ask, ‘Dare we refuse the MacMahon 
suggestion or its equivalent?’ 
BERTHA L. BRACEY 


WESTERN EUROPE 


ICELAND YESTERDAY AND To-DAY. By Horace Leaf. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1950. 205 pp. Illus. Map. 8}”x 53". 15s. 


In the mind of many Englishmen Iceland is merely connected with mysterious 
‘depressions’ which every now and then affect the weather. Mr Leaf’s book will, 
therefore, fill a serious gap in our general knowledge. The author is a widely 
travelled lecturer who has wandered about in many continents; nevertheless, he 
has approached Iceland with youthful zest and unabated enthusiasm, and has 
collected vivid and interesting impressions of her beautifulscenery and a thorough 
knowledge of her people, their literature, history, and their political and econo- 
mic problems. His study of their character and his explanations of some of the 
misunderstandings which apparently occurred during the Allied occupations may 
go far towards preventing a recurrence of such unfortunate instances. Further, 
it is well for us to know that, in the view of the Icelanders, British post-war 
goods have not always come up to standard, and that there is some danger that 
American merchandise will successfully compete with them. One of Mr Leaf’s 
small grievances against Iceland has meanwhile been rectified: the Icelandic 
Government has readjusted the exchange of the krona, despite his gloomy fore- 
boding that ‘nothing is done about it and nothing apparently will be done’ (p. 18). 

The book is a satisfying introduction to this little land in the far Northern 
Atlantic, which, by aeroplane, is now nearer to Britain than Prestwick is to 
Edinburgh by train. 

A. H. Hicks 


NORDISKE RANDSTATER ELLER ATLANTISK FRED. By Arnulf Overland. Oslo, 
Aschehoug, 1949. 128 pp. 82’ x6}’". Kr. 4.75. 


ARNULF OVERLAND is unquestionably the most distinguished living poet in 
Norway. This, by itself, is perhaps insufficient recommendation of his incursions 
into the controversies of international politics. But in Norway poetry has always 
enlisted in the public service, and this is perhaps specially true of the work of 
Overland, many of whose best poems have shown a remarkable prophetic insight 
into the probable course of world events, During the war, the shafts aimed by 
his writings at the German invader were galling and dangerous enough to lead to 
his imprisonment, first in Norway and later in Sachsenhausen, from which he 
was lucky to escape with his life. He is therefore an exceptional public figure, 
whether expressing himself in prose or in verse, and the essays in the present 
volume—as in its predecessor Det har ringt for annen gang (1946)—owe their 
main significance to the fact that it is @verland who has composed them. For 
Overland, until comparatively recently, held strong Communist sympathies, and 
it is therefore of particular interest to find him now principally concerned to 
emphasize the Russian danger and to indulge in a series of philippics against 
the Soviet system. In his preface, he candidly pleads guilty to having ‘aban- 
doned—or, as some say, deserted—earlier views’, but in this he does himself less 
than justice, since the motive behind his attacks on the Soviet system is per- 
fectly consistent with that which led him from the first to oppose other forms of 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

For a man who has suffered so much at the hands of his enemies, Overland 
retains a most remarkable fairness and freedom from prejudice. He condemns 
ideological conflict as ‘this special form of insanity which in our century has 
assumed the character of an epidemic’ (p. 27), he condemns the demolition of 
German industry, and he pleads that ‘Germany must be a single Reich, and it 
must be a central part of the united states of democratic Europe’ (p. 34). He 
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refuses to condemn a whole nation, and even goes so far as to assert that ‘even 
in Nazism elements could be found of a distorted, perverse idealism’ (p. 39). In 
the same spirit he pleads for moderation in the settlement of accounts with the 
quislings, who, he dares to say, were not all of them wholly bad. The most im- 
portant addresses included in the book are, however, the two last—‘The Soli- 
darity of the Democracies’ and ‘Pax Atlantica’. The views here expressed will 
meet with general approval in the United Kingdom, in all but Communist 
circles. The author expresses his unqualified support for the Atlantic Pact, 
though in a reference to Swedish policy he goes even further. ‘We have not the 
choice between a northern defensive alliance and an Atlantic Pact. One of the 
two is not enough. It is not a case of alternatives, but of both together. ... 
What will Sweden gain now by her neutrality, if Stalin should be victorious?’ 
(pp. 117-18). 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


LaBor In Norway. By Walter Galenson. Foreword by Sumner H. Slichter. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. xii+373 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9} x6}. $5. 4os. 

As the United States Labour Attaché in Norway in the years immediately after 

the war, the author of this thorough and understanding book had excellent 

opportunities for studying Norwegian labour organizations and industrial 
relations and getting to know the outlook and policies of the leaders of the 

Government, the trade unions, and the employers’ associations. His book fills a 

gap in the literature on Norway, which up to now has not adequately described 

the dominant part played by the Labour movement in the country’s social and 
political life. 

It contains much information about the structure and working of the 
machinery for settling industrial disputes, and about methods of determining 
wages and working conditions. It also gives a comprehensive, if not so detailed, 
account of the history of the trade unions and the Labour Party, and the policies 
of the Labour Government and the trade union movement in recent years, 
including a useful though rather brief description of the way. in which state 
economic planning and control have been carried out since the war. The Nor- 
wegian planning system has been very similar to that of the British; its practical 
working has been aided by the fact that it has been accompanied by a positive 
and coherent wages policy, backed by the trade unions. The general wages level 
has been linked to the cost of living, and the claims of underpaid groups of 
workers for improvements in conditions have been given preference, while the 
better-off groups have been expected to rest content with their existing position. 
This policy has been made more possible by the fact that the powers possessed 
by the T.U.C., as compared with the individual trade unions, are considerably 
greater in Norway than in Britain. 

The reader who is not a specialist in industrial relations will probably wish 
that relatively more space had been given to these broader and more general 
topics ; but to say this is not to detract from the value of an extremely good book. 

J. INMAN 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND. Vol. II: a series of lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Civics Institute of Ireland to candidates for the 
Diploma of Public Administration of Dublin University. Ed. by Frederick 
Charles King. Dublin, Parkside Press, 1949. vi+252 pp. 84”x5}’. 
Ios. 6d. 


Tuis book embodies the lectures delivered under the auspices of the Civics 
Institute of Ireland to students in the Dublin University Public Administration 
Diploma course. It is impossible in a brief review to do more than indicate the 
genera! field covered and to praise the publication of such a useful contribution 
to the knowledge of public administration in Ireland. The lectures are given by 
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officials who prove their competence to describe the aspects of public admini- 
stration with which they deal. Such is the group on Agriculture, Agricultural 


_ Credit, the Agricultural Co-operative Movement, the Work of the Land Com- 


mission, Our Agricultural Problem. Another interesting group is on the work of 
Statutory Bodies, the Port of Dublin, the Relations of Statutory Corporations 
with the Government, the Organization of the Post Office, Tourism and the 
Tourist Board, Electricity Supply. Those interested in the development of 
Irish government and those also who wish to make comparison with similar 
English experience and experiments will firid this book of service to them. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


Les RICHESSES DE LA FRANCE D’OUTRE-MER: Structure Economique et Prob- 
lémes Humains. By Charles Robequain. Paris, Payot, 1949. 221 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Index. 9" 5}". 480 frs. 


AN eminent geographer surveys the natural resources of the French Union, 
the means by which they are at present exploited and the possibilities of increas- 
ing their yield. The problems are in many cases the same with which British 
administrations in neighbouring territories are familiar. Indigenous farming 
methods, the best adapted to the soils and climates as long as the population 
was sparse, now urgently need to be improved; and as attainable standards of 
living rise, the peasantry incur a heavy burden of debt, not solely by thriftless- 
ness, as the author points out. He gives some interesting facts on the Sociétés 
de Prévoyance, ‘co-operatives’ with compulsory membership, and on recent 
campaigns in North Africa for what we should call ‘village betterment’. 

Peasant colonization has been successful in North Africa, but largely 
through the immigration of Maltese and Italians, and elsewhere the European 
peasant has rarely been able to survive native competition. Large-scale enter- 
prise is better able to take advantage of scientific knowledge, but must depend 
on migrant labour with its social disadvantages. Attempts at stabilization are 
mentioned but not described. 

The belief that France with her overseas territories could form an autarkic 
unit is dismissed, though there are some respects in which they could supply a 
higher proportion of her imports of raw materials. But the author insists on 
the importance to every member of the Union of trade with its neighbours. 
He observes that it is no longer possible for France by herself to supply the 
capital required for further development of these territories. 

L. P. Mair 


SWITZERLAND: a Democratic Way of Life. By André Siegfried. Trans. by 
Edward Fitzgerald. London, Cape, 1950. 223 pp. Maps. Index. 8” 5}”. 
12s. 6d. 

MonsIEUR ANDRE SIEGFRIED’S analysis of Swiss life is as lucid and graceful as 
we should naturally expect, and it is also extremely informative. He explains 
in brilliant fashion the delicate balance between the different creeds and racial 
groups, between Swiss international activity and Swiss armed neutrality. He 
examines the precarious dependence of Swiss industry upon foreign trade, and 
the decisive role of Swiss banking. 

M. Siegfried is perhaps most concerned with the remarkable achievement of 
Switzerland as the most logically democratic State. The Swiss constitution has 
preserved the sovereignty of the electorate through the constant use of referen- 
dum and initiative. M. Seigfried has had the illuminating idea of adding 
to his book a collection of maps to show how the cantons have voted on typical 
plebiscitary occasions between 1866 and 1947. One can thus observe the ten- 
dency of the non-German speaking minorities to vote with the German-speaking 
mountain people against the German-speaking towns, which are socially more 
progressive and consequently more centralist. This brings us to what is perhaps 
the most delicate balance of all, that between commune, canton and Confedera- 
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tion. With a sensitive regard for Swiss dislike of all criticism M. Siegfried merely 
throws out a hint at the end of his chapters to the effect that Swiss institutions— 
like many others—face grave anachronistic dangers ‘. . . even if it is very large, 
the cantonal unit is still too small for the effective solution of modern problems. 
That is the deep-lying reason for the growing centralism which Switzerland 
tolerates although her profoundest instincts condemn it’ (p. 137). How much 
one would have enjoyed M. Siegfried’s comments upon the paradoxical develop- 
ment of 11 September 1949 when the German-speaking towns joined with 
French Switzerland to vote for the limitation of the use of emergency powers 
by the Federal Government which was backed by the German-speaking peasants, 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE Swiss WitHouT Hatos,. By J. Christopher Herold. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1948; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 271 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6". $3.75. I5s. 


Tuts book is a more serious contribution to international studies than its title 
might suggest. It is written with quite unusual knowledge of the less familiar 
aspects of Swiss life. In some sections, especially the historical ones, the author 
sometimes adopts a jaunty tone which may repel as many readers as it attracts. 
Yet even here the matter is more substantial than the manner might promise. 
The parts dealing with the present day show penetrating insight and sympa- 
thetic but clear-sighted judgement. The author reviews Switzerland’s stormy 
history, and shows how its conception of freedom is essentially conservative 
and traditional. The historical survey leads on to an illuminating account of 
the modern Swiss constitution and its practical working. The economic factors 
which helped to shape the destinies of the country are analysed: the role of the 
Swiss mercenaries is discussed in this light, and the modern industrial economy 
of the country is described, with sections on road and rail communications, 
electrification, and so on. Swiss contributions to culture and to the spiritual 
patrimony of Europe are traced in detail. The illustrations, many of them taken 
from sixteenth-century woodcuts, are ingeniously chosen to reinforce the 
author’s thesis. There is an extensive bibliography and a good index. 
Monica CurTIS 


SCHWEIZERISCHE AUSSENPOLITIK: Schriften der Eidgenéssischen Gemeinschaft. 
Pamphlet. Bern, H. Lang & Cie [1949]. 43 pp. 8}” 5%”. 3.20 frs. 
Tuts pamphlet examines the principles of Swiss foreign policy in the world as 
it has emerged from the war. Primarily intended for a Swiss audience, it is of 
interest to the student of international affairs because it explains the conception 
of Swiss neutrality as the Swiss themselves see it. It is regarded as a con- 
structive contribution to peace as well as a necessary condition for the existence 
of the country. Switzerland’s reserved attitude towards the United Nations 
is explained against this background. The consequences, both political and 
strategic, of the shift of power from Europe to the United States and Russia 
are reviewed, and Switzerland’s prospects estimated with moderate optimism. 
Monica CurTIS 


REVISTA DE Estupios Potiticos. Vol. XXVIII. Ed. by Francisco Javier 
Conde. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1949. 477 pp. Bibliog. 
ok” x 62”. No price. 

Tuts volume is concerned predominantly with legal and administrative questions 

in Spain and, to a lesser extent, Argentina. Of more general interest is Camilo 

Barcia Trelles’s ‘Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow in International Affairs’, 

as giving a Spanish viewpoint on the current scene. United Nations plans for 

the Italian colonies are viewed as a repetition of the errors of Ig19. A com- 
parison between colonial empires then and now, it is suggested, will show the 
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fruits of a policy limited to the dispossession of ex-enemies to the exclusion of 
any objective consideration of colonial problems as a whole. On the larger 
issue of the cold war the writer attaches blame less to Russia than to those who 
for so long willed not to understand the dialectic of Moscow, and the failure to 
define ‘armed attack’ in the Atlantic Pact he sees as playing into the hands of 
an enemy adept at disrupting from within. The article ends with a warning: 
when the Western Powers eventually realize that the real Russian threat, 
dictated by geopolitics and not by Communism, is aimed at the Eastern 
Mediterranean, they will realize too, and perhaps too late, the folly of ignoring 
Spain. 
WILLIAM C, ATKINSON 


AUSSENHANDELSFORDERUNG ALS WIRTSCHAFTSPOLITISCHE AUFGABE. By 
Clodwig Kapferer. Hamburg, Verlag Weltarchiv, 1950. 116 pp. 8}” x52". 
DM. 4.60. 


Tuts book is concerned with the best ways of promoting German foreign trade. 
It is suggested that in the present conditions Chambers of Commerce and 
business-men’s clubs will have to play a vital part in building up Germany’s 
goodwill abroad. Moreover, the need is stressed for an expanding economic 
press service, and for the training of commercial attachés to be attached to a 
fully fledged consular service once it comes into being again. Since qualitative 
and quantitative information is the first essential for the promotion of ex- 
ports, foreign economic trends, including movements in labour productivity 
abroad, will have to be evaluated; and especial attention will have to be paid to 
developments in those countries which industrialize without American capi- 
tal, in the expectation that German invisible exports in the form of technical 
knowledge, of technical drawings and processes, etc., may be fostered in these 
countries. 

Attention is drawn to the methods underlying the export promotion drives 
in the United States, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland. But for the bitter 
comments on the policies pursued by the occupation authorities in Germany, 
this is a competent piece of writing, full of ideas, and realistic in its suggestions 
for the construction of an administrative set-up in support of an effective 
German export strategy. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


Dire VOLKSVERTRETUNG: Handbuch des Deutschen Bundestags. Ed. by Fritz 
Sanger. Stuttgart. Cotta’sche Buchandlung Nachf [1950]. 434 pp. Illus. 
7"x 4h". DM. 8.50. 


Tuts useful compilation contains the texts of the West German Constitution; 
the Occupation Statute; and the Rules of Procedure of the Bundestag. It also 
includes a list of members of the Bundestag and the Bundesrat, alphabetically 
arranged, giving details of their careers, and photographs; party lists; and 
membership according to electoral districts. 

H. G. L. 


NEwS FROM SOVIET GERMANY. By Fritz Lowenthal. Trans. by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. London, Gollancz, 1950. 344 pp. Index. 83” x52”. 18s. 


THE author of this book joined the German Communist Party in 1927, left 
Germany after the Reichstag Fire and lived in Russia from 1935 to 1946. In the 
latter year, however, he was put in charge of the Control Department of the 
Central Legal Administration in the Russian zone of Germany. His experiences 
in that post so sickened him that in May 1947 he escaped to the west. 

The volume contains a mass of detailed information, as might be expected 
from an author who was so well placed for observing, and it will illuminate 
anyone still in doubt as to conditions in a country dominated by Russia. Beyond 
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that, its interest is limited. The facts, stopping as they do at the end of 1947, 
are rather out of date. There is little new or surprising revealed; one is already 
painfully familiar with stories of oppression, injustice, and inefficiency and 
indeed, as one reads the present catalogue, one almost wonders at moments 
how the system works at all. One particularly misses any attempt to trace 
developments of policy or steps taken to meet the problems created by the 
general policy. It would, for example, have been interesting to know Mr 
Léwenthal’s views on the theory of an antagonism between the Russian Army 
Headquarters at Potsdam, who regarded the zone as an area to be looted, and 
the Soviet Military Administration at Karlshorst, who were anxious to build up 
a stable German Communist regime, which could not be done unless looting had 
some limits; there was at one time considerable evidence in this direction, but 
it is passed over in silence in this book. The book gives the impression of having 
been corrected by a proof reader who knew no German, and there are a number 
of misprints. 
MICHAEL BALFOUR 


THE GERMAN SociAL DEMocRATIC PARTY 1914-21. By A. Joseph Berlau. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950; New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 374 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law. Ed. by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
No. 557.) 8”x6}". 38s. 


THE monograph by Dr Berlau, although putting the emphasis on the period 
from 1914 to 1921, is in fact a history of the S.P.D. from its origin to the be- 
ginnings of the Weimar Republic. It is based on a wide documentation of 
printed books and Party protocols (listed in a bibliography of fourteen pages) 
but the earlier mushroom literature of small pamphlets and leaflets which is 
important for the abberrations from the official party line has found less con- 
sideration. One of the reasons for this omission is obviously that these ephemeral 
products may not have reached American libraries to the same extent as the 
more solid books. But the author, in spite of his intended impartiality, also 
wants to prove a thesis: that the S.P.D. at least from 1914 onwards ‘changed 
into a nationalistic party’ (p. 319). He emphasizes in another connexion that 
the opposition to the Government after 1914 was not based on general moral 
principles but on the assumption ‘that imperialism and annexations were 
harmful to German interests, their realization impossible from a nationalistic 
point of view’ (p. 137). This moralistic criticism, however, which pervades the 
book, does less than justice to the difficulties of any radical party during a 
war and to the paradoxical situation of the S.P.D. in a war in which ‘reactionary 
Russia’ was one of the enemies. 

Dr Berlau should not have overlooked that even in a ‘mature democracy’ 
like Great Britain radical opponents of the Government found themselves in 
prison for shorter or longer periods and that wide circles in England in 1914 
(and again after 1941) found it rather embarrassing to have an ally of Russia’s 
political structure. It is quite true that Lassalle’s early ‘national socialism’ 
eventually triumphed over the Marxian proletarian internationalism of which 
the U.S.P.D. (the Independent Social Democratic Party of Germany) then took 
charge. But the fact that this restatement of the proletarian creed now seems 
to be almost identical with the imperialistic aims of one great Power might have 
led to a different interpretation of the S.P.D.’s evolution. The author does not 
quote one contribution from the Revisionist wing of the party, Karl Leuthner’s 
Russischer Volksimperialismus (Berlin 1915), a book well worth re-reading after 
thirty-five years. Berlau’s book is certainly a solid piece of research into the 
past. But we believe with Croce and Collingwood that in the idea of history, 
if an attempt at evaluation is made at all, the ‘here and now’ should not be 
overlooked. 


E. ROSENBAUM 
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MADE IN ItTaLy. By Igor Markevitch. Trans. by Darina Silone. London, 
Harvill Press, 1949. xi+226 pp. Illus. 83”54”". tos. 6d. 


Tus is an unusual book to find among the genus ‘international affairs’, for its 
author is a musician. Mr Markevitch is a Russian who, while still a child, 
emigrated with his parents after the Revolution, and went to live in Switzerland. 
His musical talent was discovered by Diaghelev, and he became well known as 
a conductor and composer. He was in Italy in 1940 when that country entered 
the war, and remained there throughout, taking part in underground resistance 
near Florence, and reorganising the Florence Symphony Orchestra after the 
liberation. 

The book is thus in part a description of war-time conditions in Italy, of 
their effect on the population, and of the fraternity-in-arms which grew up 
around the resistance movement. But it is also very much more than that. Mr 
Markevitch describes how its conception grew out of his efforts to explain the 
Italian mind to British officers with whom he was in contact after the liberation. 
He wished above all to account for ‘the curious gap which until the fall of 
Fascism had existed for centuries between the Italian people and its rulers’ 
(p. x). In his view, the extreme individualism of the Italians, and their innate 
scepticism, have been further accentuated by centuries of foreign rule and of 
governments which they could not trust. But he brings out, in contrast, the 
devotion of the Italian to his family relationships, his simple and direct approach 
to life, and his loyalty to friendships formed in adversity, as during the resistance 

eriod. 

t In all this, and in his descriptions of partisan life, Mr Markevitch is writing 
of what he knows at first hand, and his touch is sure and convincing. In the 
realm of political theory he is on less safe ground. He is inclined, for instance, 
to attribute a large proportion of Italy’s latter-day ills to the weakness and 
inadequacy of the House of Savoy, without taking sufficiently into account the 
problems of recent unification. But the book nevertheless is a valuable contribu- 
tion towards an understanding of the Italian people. Its glowing faith in the 
anti-Fascist resistance and the men who took part in it makes moving, and 
sometimes tragic, reading now, when that fine episode in Italy’s history has 
undergone subsequent distortion for political ends. 


MURIEL GRINDROD 


ASPETTI GEOGRAFICI E SOCIALI DELLE ELEZIONI POLITICHE ITALIANE DEL 18 
ApRILE 1948. By Ugo Giusti. Rome, Societa italiana di Demografia e 
Statistica, 1949. 68 pp. Map. Tables. g}” x 63”. L. 450. 


Tuis is a most useful little book for anyone who wants to study in detail the 
results of the latest Italian General Election, of April 1948. It is based on 
a publication produced by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica in Rome, which, 
following the example of the Scandinavian countries, presents election statistics 
broken down to the smallest unit—the commune. It is thus possible to discover 
how the often widely varying districts in any given province have voted. From 
these data, which are reproduced here in broad essentials, Professor Giusti 
suggests in each case how far occupation and environment have influenced 
local political opinion. In Lombardy, for instance, we find strong Christian 
Democrat majorities in the smaller provincial capitals such as Bergamo and 
Varese, and also in the hilly and Alpine regions ; while the Popular Front trend 
is equally strongly marked in the industrial suburbs of Milan and the rice-grow- 
ing plains of the Po Valley. 

The reader of this excellent little guide through the mazes of election 
statistics should not allow himself to be put off by the method of abbreviations 
used to indicate party names and strengths. This method, at first sight baffling, 
is simple once grasped, and it would be a great advantage if it were clearly set 
out in key form to catch the reader’s eye at the beginning. 


MURIEL GRINDROD 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


EAST OF THE [RON CurTAIN. By Vernon Bartlett. London, Latimer House, 
1949. 212 pp. Index. 74”x5”. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts book consists of Mr Vernon Bartlett’s observations and reflections on a 
tour he made of South Eastern and Central Europe during the summer of 1949. 
He went from Trieste to Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and thence to Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Finland. It is less and more than a travel book, 
for Mr Bartlett uses much of his space in discussion of the past and speculation 
about the future of the countries he visited. His attitude is that of a disappointed 
but not unhopeful liberal. He was interested always to look for signs of Titoism, 
and believed that he had found greater achievement and a larger measure of 
independence in Poland than in any of the other countries within the Soviet 
orbit, while Czechoslovakia he describes with the angry sorrow of one whose 
hopes and affections have been disappointed. In Finland Mr Bartlett found 
occasion for unbounded enthusiasm and admiration. After some notes on 
Albania, which he did not visit, and Roumania, which he was not allowed to 
visit, Mr Bartlett has a concluding chapter in which he maintains that the 
countries he visited ‘still maintain-more of their individual characteristics than 
one expects’ (p. 190); he emphasizes how much is being done to remedy ‘over- 
crowding on the land’, and says that ‘the Polish Government is making a fine 
and genuine effort to deal with the problems and possibilities presented by its 
changed frontiers’ (p. 191). He asserts that nobody in the countries he visited 
seems to be preparing for war (p. Ig2) and that ‘there can be no Soviet confidence 
in this series of buffer States behind which the territory of the Soviet Unior 
might remain relatively unscarred by war’ (p. 194). But he concludes, sadly, that 
‘the individual is more threatened than ever before in history’ (p. 196) and that 
‘the Communist regimes are there to stay’ (p. 200). 
R. R. BEtTTs 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE IN EASTERN EUROPEAN POLITics. By Dinko 
Tomasic. New York, George W. Stewart, 1948. 249 pp. Bibliog. 9” 5}". 
$3.75. 

A BOOK like this terrorises the reviewer. How shall he, a mere layman, presume 
to criticise a thesis written in terms of a special science, by an adept in that 
science? If he has doubts, are these not due to his own ignorance? This may well 
be ; and yet, the doubts will not be suppressed. Naturally, these do not apply to 
the fidelity of the anthropological observations—some the writer’s own, others 
those of various competent experts—on society in Montenegro (and some adc- 
jacent areas) on the one hand, and in Croatia on the other, which make up much 
of the book. Very interesting those observations are, too. But even the next 
step beyond this evokes hesitation. Mr Tomasic adds up the result of the 
observations, and tells us that the ‘dinaric culture’ is one of power-seeking, 
characterized by emotional instability, violence, deceit and distrust, blood 
vengeance, and what not. The ‘zadruga culture’ is one of ‘power indifference’, 
with all its attendant virtues. Does the one picture really fit the Montenegrins 
whom one meets in the flesh, and the other the Croats? And is it really satis- 
factory to explain away any virtuous Montenegrin as ‘zadruga conditioned’, 
and a power-seeking Croat as a ‘dinaric’ in disguise? And it is bolder still to 
take Peisker’s already temerarious theory of Avar influences among the Slovenes, 
and to enlarge this into a glorious generalized identification of the ‘dinaric’ and 
the ‘Ural-Altaic’ cultures. Given enough unproved assumptions, one can argue 
anything; and it must be recorded with regret that Mr Tomasic’s interesting 
essay, the sincerity of which commands respect, is yet founded on a mass of 
assumptions which are not merely unproved, but unprovable for the best of 
reasons. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 
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East WIND OVER PRAGUE. By Jan Stransky. London, Hollis & Carter, 1950, 
vii+244 pp. 8"x5}”. ros. 6d. 


MR STRANSKY has performed a difficult and extremely useful service in drawing 
the attention of English-speaking people to the insidious ways in which the 
Communist virus propagates itself in the less sheltered countries across the 
English Channel. Writing in colloquial style, he has painted a convincing picture 
of a series of ordinary folk, in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and farther 
to the west, faced with the problem of having to earn their living and achieving 
social and economic security for themselves and their families with the least 
danger in these unprecedented times. The Red Army is a huge and ever-present 
menace to them within two or three days’ march at most from their homes, 
while the more agreeable, more temperate, but also more lackadaisical West 
seems disinclined to bestir itself on behalf of the Charter of Human Liberties 
which it pledged itself to apply and to support. 

The easy simplicity and straightforwardness of Mr Stransky’s anecdotes 
makes plain the many-sided psychological angles from which the supposed 
inevitability of an ultimate Communist victory impresses itself on a very large 
number of individuals in all walks of life and on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
The case histories with which he deals have all come under his own observation. 
It cannot be too strongly stressed that they are not isolated cases. They are 
typical of whut a vast number of ordinary people, accustomed to choose always 
the line of least resistance, are thinking in all parts of Continental Europe. 
Unless this is clearly understood, there is danger that the ‘East Wind’ which 
blew over Prague will in due course reach the Atlantic—and beyond. 

Mr Stransky’s recipe for leashing the wind is, bluntly, war. He quotes in 
support of this conclusion a letter in which a friend who is still living in Czecho- 
slovakia and who is now a member of the Communist Party, writes: ‘We 
honestly do not understand how anyone can still believe, or pretend to believe, 
that any kind of arrangement can be worked out with the Russians. Do they 
not see in the West what is so obvious here—how they are preparing and what 
they are preparing for?’ (p. 237). 

No one who has lived behind the Iron Curtain car doubt for a moment that 
wat preparations are going on. But the object is not necessarily war. It is 
rather to create the conditions in which the soil will most readily receive the 
psychological impressions which Mr Stransky has so we!l described. If this is 
done with sufficient thoroughness, and if the West does not apply a suitable 
remedy soon enough, Communism will win a series of bloodless victories such as 
it achieved in Czechoslovakia two years ago, until it has triumphed everywhere 
without the Red Army ever having to be sent into action. Moscow is, in fact, 
applying the Hitler technique with subtlety and success and without Hitler’s 
capacity for under-rating everyone who was not German. The danger of war 
arises from the fact that the English-speaking peoples have at present no con- 
ception of the methods of international Communism and are still neither 
psychologically nor militarily ready to meet its challenge. Indeed, there is a 
possibility that, having overwhelmingly defeated Communism within, they may 
telax their efforts against it without. 

The dangers to which Mr Stransky has drawn attention are extremely serious. 
They can only be met by a strong counter-offensive, the object of which is not 
war in the military sense, but to loosen the political, economic and psychological 
hold Communism has established not only in Europe but the Far East. The 
possibility of war lies in delaying the counter-offensive until the strategical 
situation has become unfavourable. Mr Stransky is perhaps a little over- 
pessimistic about the difficulty of waking up ‘Sir A. or Colonel B. or Mr C.’ who 
think his ‘sort of warmongering might spoil the party’ (p.239). But it is certainly 
necessary to do so and a little healthy pessimism is better than a little closing 
of the eyes in sleep. The alternatives are waking up while there is time and 
waking up, as Mr Stransky’s unfortunate compatriots did, to find themselves 
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helplessly caught in the toils of the most merciless dictatorship the world has 
ever known. 
GODFREY LiAs 


La PLANIFICATION EN TCHECOSLOVAQUIE (Le Plan biennal). By Guy Braibant. 
Preface by Pierre George. Paris, Armand Colin, 1948. 160 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 6.) 
93” x6". No price. 

A COMPETENT commentary on the aims and methods of the Czech Two-Year 

Plan, valuable because it places it in perspective against the pre-war background. 

Unfortunately, the study covers only the year 1947, and so does not deal ade- 

quately with the acute problems which manifested themselves in 1948. The 

reasons why the plan did succeed in raising the standard of living in Slovakia, 
but not in the republic as a whole, are not examined. None the less, a useful 
publication. 

DOREEN WARRINER 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ENSLAVED: the Story of the Communist Coup d’état. By 
Hubert Ripka. London, Gollancz, 1950. 339 pp. Index. 8?”x53”. 18s. 


(THE French edition of this book, Le Coup de Prague: une Révolution Préfabriquée, 
was reviewed in the January 1950 issue of International Affairs on page 123.) 


LAszLo Rajk AND His ACCOMPLICES BEFORE THE PEOPLE’s CourRT. Budapest, 

Budapest Printing Press; London, Collet’s Foreign Department, 1949. 

315 pp. 8"x 532”. 2s. 
Tuts book is an English translation of documents concerning the trial of Rajk, 
successively Minister of the Interior and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic, and his accomplices before the People’s Court at 
Budapest in September 1949. They were charged with espionage, sedition, 
with having plotted the ‘overthrow of the democratic State order’ and 
the ‘physical liquidation’ of Rakosi, Geré6, and Farkas. The book contains the 
indictment, the evidence of the accused (who all pleaded guilty) in the form of 
their answers to the leading questions of the President of the Court and the 
Prosecutor, the evidence of a number of self-confessed spies and traitors, the 
Prosecutor’s address to the Court, the addresses of the several Counsel for the 
Defence, and the last pleas of the accused; it concludes with the verdict and 
sentences. Besides Rajk, Tibor Szényi and Andras Szalai, who professed them- 
selves spies in the service of the Americans and the Yugoslavs, were condemned 
to death; Pal Justus was sent to prison for life and Milan Ognjenovich for nine 
years. The Yugoslav, Lazar Brankov, who, as Counsellor of the Yugoslav 
Legation in Budapest, was represented as the link between the Magyar con- 
spirators and their masters, Tito, Rankovich, Allan Dulles, and Noel T. Field, 
was condemned to life imprisonment; the two soldiers, Palffy and Korondy, 
were handed over to be dealt with by a military court. As the prosecution 
admitted, Tito’s Government and the American Office of Strategic Security were 
in the dock besides Rajk and his accomplices, and much of the President’s 
questioning was designed to prove, in the words of the Prosecutor, that ‘Ameri- 
can imperialism was the instigator and executor behind Tito’s and Rankovich’s 
entire political prograuime and ‘‘putsch’”’ plans! The American and British 
intelligence services purchased Tito and his clique even during the war against 
Hitler, to prevent the national and social liberation of the peoples of South 
Eastern Europe, to isolate the Soviet Union, and to prepare the third world war’ 
(p. 270). The future historian will find this volume invaluable evidence of what 
the Hungarian Government and the Cominform wanted the world to believe; 
its value as a record of what in fact happened, in the face of the denials from 
Washington and Belgrade, must remain for the present a matter for speculation. 
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One thing the documents do indicate, however, and that is that Rajk was far 
less worthy of respect than his Bulgarian counterpart, Kostov. 


R. R. Betis 


YucosLavia. Ed. by Robert J. Kerner. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1949. xxi+558 
pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (United Nations Series. General 
Ed. Robert J. Kerner.) 83?” 53". $6.50. 36s. 

Tuis volume on Yugoslavia in the United Nations series deserves attention as 

a composite and encyclopaedic work of responsible scholarship. Professor 

Kerner, the General Editor of the series, has clearly given particularly close 

attention to the planning of this book, the subject of which is his special interest. 

He has combined effectively in his team of contributors both eminent American 

Slav scholars of the generation of the First World War, and rising research 

workers in the field of Slav studies who have had first hand experience of Balkan 

affairs in Government service during recent years. 

Inevitably, in a work of this nature, which aims at giving a wide range of 
factual information in the form of separate articles written by different hands, 
there are both gaps and occasional repetition. It would be invidious to draw 
attention to such minor details in a work which offers more compact historical, 
literary, and political information on Yugoslavia than any other single volume. 

The interested reader will find here, in convenient form for reference, much 
material which is not easily accessible in other books. For instance, there is an 
excellent account of the Yugoslav Moslems by Professor Vaéinich. There is a 
considered study of Yugoslav constitutional development in the two chapters 
by Professor Graham, and much valuable information in the account of Yugo- 
slav economic relations since 1918 by Dr Tomasevitch. 

The historian will find a brief but authoritative study of the Yugoslav Move- 
ment by Professor Kerner himself, and a model essay from the expert hand of 
Professor Bernadotte Schmitt on ‘Serbia, Yugoslavia, and the Habsburg 
Empire’. 

The editor of this volume has not shirked an attempt to carry the story of 
Yugoslavia into contemporary history. The sections which deal with the years 
after 1939 ate inevitably less definitive both in content and judgement. But 
a reasonable balance between factions is carefully, and on the whole successfully, 
preserved, and a consistent standard of academic scholarship maintained. 

F. W. DEAKIN 


Tito. By George Bilainkin. London, Williams and Norgate, 1949. 287 pp. 
Illus. 74”X5”". Ios. 6d. 


MR BILAINKIN has written what ought to be a useful collection of data about 
Marshal Tito, but is in fact confusing and irritating. This is mainly because it 
shows clear traces of haste and slipshodness, and also because it is very critical 
of every Government and policy except Marshal Tito’s, and entirely uncritical 
of the Marshal himself. It is in fact sometimes so eulogistic that it is doubtful 
whether it will do good either to its hero or to Yugoslavia. It is also perhaps not 
too carping to remark that Mr Bilainkin’s free-handed use of commas is bound 
to muddle the average English reader ; or to regard one of his favourite words, 
‘Westophile’, as an unnecessary neologism. Finally, it is hard to refrain from 
quoting the following specimen of the author’s use of metaphor, in this case 
intended to illuminate the Cominform’s breach with Marshal Tito in 1948: 
‘Within a week there was tragedy, Europe’s coldest dialectical war of the century. 
Moscow wished to separate Tito from his baby’. 

Mr Bilainkin’s book is, however, based on wide reading of diplomatic docu- 
ments, a large collection of newspaper cuttings, the full Yugoslav documents of 
the Mihailovic trial, and first-hand interviews with a number of people concerned 
with Yugoslavia, including the Marshal himself. The last sixty pages of the 
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book consist virtually of the texts of the Soviet-Yugoslav letters of March-June 

1948. Given this mass of raw material, it seems all the more regrettable that a 

clearer and more ordered study should not have been hammered out of it. 
ELISABETH BARKER 


Tito’s PLor AGAInst Europe: the Story of the Rajk Conspiracy. By Derek 
Kartun. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1949. 124 pp. 7}” x 43”. 2s. 6d. 


Tito’s RepusLic. By Monty Radulovic. London, Coldharbour Press, 1948. 
241 pp. 8}"x5}". 12s. 6d. 

It is admittedly difficult to write objectively about Tito, but both these books 

are written with a degree of prejudice which must seriously detract from their 

value. 

Mr Kartun’s book puts the present-day Communist case against Tito. It 
pictures Tito (p. 41) as a man with ‘a frantic desire for power and a vacillating 
and weak temperament’, and yet it tries to show him as director of a huge spy 
organization working both during and since the war on behalf of the British and 
American Governments. This, of course, is not the picture that Communists 
were painting of Tito before June 1948, but is the Cominform’s own picture 
since the split with Tito. Tito’s supposed plot is based on confessions accepted 
as evidence in the Rajk trial in Hungary: but the author makes no attempt to 
use the sources which give the Yugoslav replies to the charges, nor to weigh 
Yugoslav against Hungarian sources. 

Mr Radulovic’s book is also an attack on Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia, but it 
was written before the Cominform quarrel became public. Material that has 
come to light as a result of that quarrel—in particular the interesting Yugoslav- 
Soviet letters—make it possible to test the validity of some of the information 
given by Mr Radulovic. His description of Tito putting into practice ‘Moscow 
co-ordinated plans’ (p. 222 ff.) in the Balkans and of Moscow organizing a Slav 
union led by Tito (p. 219 ff.) is now known to be wrong. 

Tito’s Republic does however give a good account of the views of the right- 
wing opponents of Tito’s regime during the first years after the end of the war 
and of the prevailing fear in Yugoslavia at that time of the Secret Police. 


INSTEAD OF THE BRIER (Concerning Yugoslavs). By Anne Dacie. London, 
Harvill Press, 1949. 318 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8?”x5}". 
Ios. 6d. 
Miss Dacte has written a frankly subjective and impressionistic account of 
her experiences as a relief worker in Italy during the last part of the war, and 
as a free-lance writer in Yugoslavia in 1945 and 1946. Thus the value of the 
book depends to a very high degree on Miss Dacie’s own personality, rather 
than on its record or interpretation of events. Miss Dacie’s impulsive sympathies, 
extreme sensibility, and whimsical imaginativeness are virtues that have their 
corresponding defects. But what she lacks in political knowledge and perspec- 
tive or in solid judgement, she makes up in the sincerity with which she tries to 
recall her exact feelings at the moment of an experience, without touching them 
up in the light of after-events. 

The most important thing in her book is the way in which she reveals how 
her original fervent enthusiasm first, for the Yugoslavs, then for the Yugoslav 
partisans, and then for Marshal Tito, was gradually shadowed by her first-hand 
contacts with the extraordinary suspiciousness and security-mindedness of the 
Marshal’s regime, and with its callousness towards individual hardship wherever 
the individual was suspect. These, probably aided by the Yugoslav authorities’ 
sudden unfriendliness towards her, clearly produced a revulsion of feeling in her 
in 1946. But she kept her emotions of affection and admiration for the Yugo- 
slavs, as human beings, and she now seems to hope for some kind of evolution 
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of Marshal Tito’s regime which will endow it with the universal human sym- 
pathy and pity which, for her, are the greatest virtues. 
ELISABETH BARKER 


MACEDONIA: Its Place in Balkan Power Politics. By Elisabeth Barker. London 
and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 129 pp. 
Maps. 83”x5}". 5s. $1. 

Tuls is an admirable little piece of work: unpretentious, sound, and satisfying. 

It is a pity that Miss Barker did not make her earlier chapters a good deal longer, 

for the influence of the old struggles before 1914 was a very powerful factor after 

1918. More might have been said of that party in Serbia which wished to solve 

the Macedonian question on lines similar to those advocated by the ‘autono- 

mists’; also on the relations after 1918 between the I.M.R.O. and the Bulgarian 

Government. But when Miss Barker gets into her stride, she gives a very 

detailed narrative, which contains a large amount of little-known information 

of the utmost value, particularly on the question of the relations between 
certain Macedonians and the U.S.S.R. Her account of developments between 

1941 and 1949 is easily the best thing on the subject which has appeared. She 

is truly to be congratulated on having thrown so much light on so dark a subject. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE GREEK SEDITION. By F. A. Voigt. London, Hollis & Carter, 1949. 258 pp. 
8” x54”. Ios. 6d. 
THOSE who are familiar with Pax Britannica and Mr Voigt’s articles on Greece 
in the Nineteenth Century will not expect his latest work to contain a systematic 
history of the Greek civil war of 1944 to 1949. The Great Sedition is rather a 
discussion of some of the problems raised by the war, in which Mr Voigt unmasks 
the Communists and defends their opponents with feeling, and sometimes even 
with passion. Not everyone will accept his judgements, and some of us will 
perhaps be surprised to learn that the ‘Partisans in Yugoslavia were of little or 
no military value in the war against the Germans’ (p. 29). But after five years 
of war one is sometimes inclined to take the position of the Greek Government 
for granted, and it is useful to be reminded of the reasons why that position has 
been accepted by the Western Powers. The case for the Government and against 
the Communists has seldom been put more forcefully. 
BICKHAM SWEET-EScoTT 


SUPPRESSION OF HuMAN RIGHTS IN RUMANIA. Pamphlet, Washington, D.C., 
Rumanian National Committee, 1949. 163 pp. 10}”8”. No price. 


PERSECUTION OF RELIGION IN RUMANIA. Pamphlet. Washington, D.C., 
Rumanian National Committee, 1949. 37 pp. 10” 8”. No price. 


THE opening fifty pages of the first pamphlet survey: statements of the Allied 
leaders before the armistice with Roumania, seeming to guarantee the evolution 
of democratic life; the guarantees afforded by the armistice convention, and 
the way in which the convention was in fact applied; the provisions of the peace 
treaty in respect of human rights. 

The remainder demonstrate the violation of Article 3 of the peace treaty, 
under the headings: ‘Human Rights’ (to life and liberty, to equality). ‘Funda- 
mental Liberties’ (of the press, of opinion and assembly, of religion); and the 
violation of Article 4 in so far as the Government of the R.P.R. has taken meas- 
ures against those of its citizens who show sympathy with certain of the United 
Nations. 

In the second pamphlet the subject of ‘Fundamental Liberties’ is dis- 
cussed much more fully, under four heads: Catholic Church, Uniate Church, 
Orthodox Church, and other denominations. 
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The value of these two pamphlets lies in their systematic presentation, with 
careful references, of a mass of detailed evidence which has previously been 
scattered through many different publications. 


E. D. TAPPE 


BALKAN VILLAGE. By Irwin T. Sanders. Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1949. xiii+291 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}”x6". $4. 
Tuis is an excellent study of life in the Bulgarian village of Dragalevtsy, on the 
slopes of Mount Vitosha, just outside Sofia. It is written by a sociologist who 
has real human understanding of Balkan peasant mentality, and who describes 
what he knows simply, carefully, and faithfully. His book is based on close and 
long personal knowledge of many of the people of the village. Most of it deals 
with Dragalevtsy in the years before the war; there is also a brief and extremely 
interesting section about the post-war period, and the Dragalevtsy villagers’ 

reactions to a Communist regime. 

Of the post-war period, Mr Irwin says that in the beginning a number of 
villagers turned to Communism. At leasty eighty of them went to Sofia to 
welcome the Red Army when it arrived in September 1944, since this was in 
accordance with their traditional respect for Russia, the liberator. But news of 

Red Army excesses soon caused disillusionment, so also later did the totalitarian- 
ism of the Bulgarian Communists; and the peasant’s dread of being forced to 
give up his few acres to a kolkhozy added to the general sense of insecurity. 
Most of the villagers therefore rallied to their traditional party, the Agrarian 
Union. Mr Irwin tells one characteristic story of a village Communist, whose wife 
was active in the Opposition. Asked why he allowed this the husband answered, 
‘You see, it’s this way. Suppose the Communists are overthrown. Where should 
I be then? But if my wife is active in the Agrarian group, she can then speak up 
for me and get me out of trouble.’ 

ELISABETH BARKER 


U.S.S.R. 


THE SOCIALIZED AGRICULTURE OF THE USSR: Plans and Performance. By 
Naum Jasny. Preface by J. S. Davis. California, Stanford University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xv-+837 pp. Diagrams. 
Maps. Tables. Index. (Grain Economics Series, no. 5.) 9}” x63". $7.50. 
60s. 


Naum JAsny has been known to economists for many years as the author of 
studies ranging from publications of the Institute of Business Research in Berlin 
to documents of the war-time Foreign Economic Administration in Washington. 
His studies cn the competition among grains and on the use of tractors rank 
among the standard reference books in their fields. 

Since the end of the war Jasny has concentrated on collecting and analysing 
the wealth of conflicting information in the development of socialized agriculture 
in the U.S.S.R. The result is a volume of some 800 pages which the author 
modestly describes as long and ponderous. The reviewer prefers to recommend 
it as the most thorough and scholarly study written on this highly controversial 
subject. 

The reader who seeks a comprehensive account of the ideological develop- 
ments and political struggles underlying the Soviet experiment must turn to 
other publications. This book is written by an agricultural economist who, 
with an encyclopaedic knowledge of farming and economic conditions in three 
continents at his disposal, tries to disentangle the contradictory information on 
farming during the period of collectivization provided by some 150 Soviet and 
50 non-Soviet publications and many technical articles used throughout the 
book and quoted copiously in the text and in footnotes. 

The hasty reader will find a summary view on the first hundred pages, but 
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the serious student of Soviet affairs will wish to follow the author along his long 
journey from the historical background of pre-collectivization farming through 
the various stages of socialist experiment, from the sovkhozy to the communes, 
the co-operatives and the arteli which ultimately provided the pattern for the 
kolkhozy as they are now known. In great detail the three plans covering the 
period from the beginning of the collectivization drive to Russia’s entry into 
the war are confronted with the results as shown in official and semi-official 
Soviet publications and as computed independently by the author. A final 
chapter gives estimates of gross and net production and farm income presented 
so convincingly that in future they will not only be used in place of the inflated 
Soviet data, but will also form the basis for comparison with the corresponding 
data in Western countries. Elaborate notes and an index help the reader con- 
siderably in making his way through the wealth of reference material. 

The author set himself a formidable task. Many analysts before him have 
accepted only too readily official Soviet sources. The change from the barn 
crop to the ‘biological’ crop is only one of the many intricacies of Soviet records. 
Jasny proves how Soviet statistics fail to be a reliable source of information not 
only by their omissions and concealment, but more so by the deliberate selection 
of unrepresentative, manipulated or inaccurate data chosen to present a favour- 
able picture. In any event, official information shrank from three volumes for 
the first plan to a mere pamphlet for the fourth plan. 

The book, dedicated to those who believe the plain truth, untarnished and 
unvarnished, tells a sad tale: the story of enormous human effort and misery, 
the elimination of the kulaki, the starvation of millions, the waste of land and 
its resources, the lowered efficiency of work, the distortion of price relations, 
the slaughter of millions of livestock. Asa result of ten years of collectivization, 
Soviet agriculture at the outbreak of the last war was not much further ad- 
vanced than when the collectivization drive started. The level of food production 
and consumption reached before collectivization was surpassed only during the 
favourable year 1937 which later became the show-piece of all Soviet planning 
records. That level has never been reached again and, in spite of all boasts, is 
not likely to be reached by the end of the fourth plan either. The Russian 
peasants having been freed from serfdom in the nineteenth century, as kolkhoztki 
have become the serfs of the vast machine which presents itself in the form of 
the M.T.S., whose political officers are as important members of the team as the 
technical managers. How little the peasant is trusted is shown by the fact that 
the internal passport abolished in 1906 was reintroduced in 1934. 

Although the author does not develop the theme of optimum farm sizes, 
his study serves as an object-lesson on the errors and trials which were bound 
to grow from the Marxian idea that large-scale enterprise, in farming as in 
industry, is superior to small-scale enterprise. Had the bolshevik theorists 
realised that they had fallen victim to an error in definition and that, in fact, 
an intensive small farm, in terms of capital investment and labour, is comparable 
to a large industrial enterprise, Soviet agriculture might well have followed a 
completely different course, and the combing out of labour required for in- 
dustrialization might have been done in a less cruel and a more efficient way 
than through collectivization. 

W. KLatTT 


COMMUNISM, REVOLUTION AND War: an Analysis of the Aims and Doctrines of 
Stalin’s Foreign Policy. By Westerner. London, Conservative Political 
Centre, 1949. Pamphlet. 38 pp. 8}”x6}”. 6d. 


Tuis title claims too much, and, in fact, ‘Westerner’ has not attempted more 
than a very brief account of some of the dominant aspects of Marxist thought. 
It is doubtful if this serves any useful purpose—for those familiar with 
the subject the treatment is too crude; for the beginner, it must be bafflingly 
obscure. The second part gives a critical summary of an important article, 
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published in Bolshevik after the expulsion of Yugoslavia from the Cominform, 
on the international significance of the historical experience of the Bolshevik 
Party. The final section is entitled “The Chances of Peace’, and hinges largely 
on the writer’s curious interpretation of the importance of theory in Soviet 
practice. One quotation will suffice: ‘The contrasting Soviet actions in Czecho- 
slovakia in February 1948 and in Yugoslavia a few months later may serve to 
emphasize the part played by theory as a guide to action. Czechoslovakia was, 
and Yugoslavia was not, in a revolutionary phase’ ! (p. 27). 
JANE DEGRAS 


THE Soviet AIR Force. By Asher Lee. London, Duckworth. 1950. 207 pp. 
Illus. Index. 73”x5". 8s. 6d. 


A COMMENDABLE book, informative and useful. After surveying in detail the 
development of the Soviet Air Force the author pays tribute to the progress 
made during the war, which was helped by the capture of German equipment 
and installation; he also recognizes the importance of air-mindedness of both 
the Government and people and their capacity for improvisation when technical 
resources fail. Recalling the often unconventional use of air-borne troops in the 
last war, he explains the seeming contradiction that ‘the Soviet Air Force was 
never really tested, and yet proved its operational worth’ (p. 178). Assessing 
its value, Mr Lee believes that ‘if the Soviet Air Force is rough, it is ready to 
hold its own in a purely European struggle for air superiority’ (p. 202), but that 
it will not stand up to the pressure of modern large-scale operations. In par- 
ticular, until the six-engined long range bomber—still in the prototype stage— 
reaches the bomber squadrons, ‘the Soviet atom bomb will not have found a 
bomb-rack worthy of its hire’ (p. 196). 
M. DEWAR 


LEAVES FROM A RussIAN Diary: and Thirty Years After. Enlarged ed. By 

Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1950. ix+346 pp. 8” x 

52”. $3.50. 
Tuis is a reprint of Professor Sorokin’s diary containing many ‘close-ups’ of 
the 1917 Revolution which he experienced in Petrograd and Moscow. It was 
originally published in 1924. He has now added a Foreword and a Postscript in 
which he defines the ‘destructive’ successes and ‘creative’ failures of the 
Russian Revolution in bitterly hostile terms. Professor Sorokin sees the Revolu- 
tion as part of the disintegration of the ‘sensate order of the West’ and one of the 
central ‘foci’ of ‘infection in the Western and Eastern Worlds’. Unfortunately 
the reviewer is uncertain of the connotation of ‘sensate’ which is an integral part 
of the author’s professional vocabulary. However that may be, this interpreta- 
tion of the Bolshevik Revolution ignores certain pivotal factors, such as the 
gathering storm in the countryside and the disintegration of the Russian body 

olitic. 

: The most interesting part of this book deals with the vicissitudes of the 
Russian men of learning, especially the university professors, at the hands of 
the Marxist revolutionaries and the tergiversations by which men like Professors 
Tarlé and Derzhavin have survived in Soviet Russia. Though the Bolsheviks 
have themselves proclaimed that the Soviet proletariat is triumphant over its 
class enemies at home, there is still no slackening in the total dictatorship over 
all forms of intellectual activity. Whereas in 1922 recalcitrant anti-Bolshevik 
intellectuals, like Professor Sorokin, had the option of banishment from the 
U.S.S.R. to any country giving them a visa, or ‘massacre’ at home (Trotzky, 
p. 301), no such option exists for Soviet intellectuals today. Conformity or 
domestic extinction is the rule. 

It is regrettable that there is not even an index of names in this work. 
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MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


FINAL REPORT OF THE UNITED Nations Economic SURVEY MISSION FOR THE 
MIDDLE East: an Approach to Economic Development in the Middle 
East. Part 1, The Final Report and Appendices. viii+103 pp. 7s. 6d. 
$1. Sw. Fr.4. Part II, The Technical Supplement. vi+74 pp. 6s. 80 cents. 
Sw. Fr. 3. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. Tables. 11” x 8}”. 


For the purpose of absorbing the Arab refugees the Mission recommended, 
besides minor works, four short-term ‘pilot demonstration’ schemes in Arab 
Palestine, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria respectively. No pilot demonstrations 
were considered necessary in Israel and Egypt, and Iraq was already seeking 
finance for specific projects. The Syrian Government, engaged in an economic 
dispute with Lebanon, announced on 5 March 1950 that it would be unnecessary 
for them to seek the help of the Mission ‘which was exploiting these schemes 
for political ends’. 

Besides examining these and other projects in their technical and financial 
aspects, this Final Report is a valuable, because dispassionate, source of economic 
information about the Arab States and Israel. Its frankness with regard to 
Israel’s financial difficulties: ‘this dangerously unbalanced exchange position 
... the failure to attract any substantial volume of commercial investment 
from abroad’ (Part I, pp. 58-9) led a Zionist Review editorial (20 January 1950, 
p. 12) to ask, ‘What will be the effect on the American investing public . . .?’ 
The answer, for both Israeli and Arab, comes pat: ‘There is no substitute for 
the application of work and local enterprise to each country’s own resources. 
. .. Economic development cannot of itself make peace or progress where the 
political will to peace is lacking’ (Part I, p. viii). 

A number of misprints have escaped correction: in the table ‘Estimated 
annual income per capita’ (Part I, p. 34) ‘Iraq’ should presumably be read for 
‘Tran’. 

GEORGE KIRK 


Carro TO RryApH Diary. By George Bilainkin. London. Williams & Norgate, 
1950. x+233 pp. Illus. 7}”5”. Ios. 6d. 

Tuis diary ot a tour in the spring of 1947 has not received the editing required 
to fit it for publication three years later. Mr Bilainkin was more successful in 
recording the ready loquacity of Arab politicians than in drawing out reticent 
British officials and soldiers, and the book suffers from this lack of balance which 
the author’s understanding of Middle East fundamentals was inadequate to 
correct. Disfigurements like ‘Quoran’ and ‘Tel-a-viv’ (both passim) and ‘the 
Third Herod’s Temple’ (p. 224) hardly inspire confidence. 

However, the statements attributed to Sir Walter Smart, to an Egyptian 
palace official, and others add to the previously published information about the 
incident of 4 February 1942 (pp. 52-3, 58-61, 64-7). The bellicose threats 
against Zionism uttered in 1947 by Abd ur-Rahman Azzam and Jamal al- 
Husaini (pp. 69-70, 205-6) are ironic testimony to the Arab nationalists’ 
weakness for letting words speak louder than actions. They should study the 
plausibility of Dr Weizmann’s opinion of the Anglo-American Enquiry Com- 
mittee: ‘The report had some provisions which are quite irrelevant, and some 
provisions which are quite all right’! (p. 194). 

GEORGE KIRK 
AFRICA 
SEVEN ACROSS THE SAHARA: From Ash to Accra. By Harold Ingrams. London, 
Murray, 1949. xii+228 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 8?” x53". 18s. 


In the years immediately following the war, large numbers of emigrants to the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia, unable to secure passages by sea, set out on the 
land journey from North Africa via the Sahara. Many had unserviceable cars 
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and were ill-equipped with food or money; few had any knowledge of desert 
travel. To these emigrants the trek over the Sahara must have involved real 
hardship, but in normal times it need mean no more than some temporary dis- 
comfort to a traveller with a serviceable car and some experience of African 
travel. That is especially the case if he takes the more eastern of the two routes 
through Tamanrasset and the Ahaggar Mountains. 

When Mr Ingrams found himself posted to Tamale, in the Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast, late in 1946, he elected to go by land, partly because he had 
to find passages for a family party of six. He had with him Mrs Ingrams, their 
small daughter, an adopted girl of Bedouin stock, the daughter of an Aden official 
of Persian descent, a lady secretary and a teacher for the two girls. It was 
something of a feat to convey this party in a Ford V.8 car over the 4,880 miles 
from Kent to Tamale, but the journey was safely accomplished in the early 
months of 1947. 

Mr Ingrams’s book is much more than a serviceable and practical guide to 
anyone who contemplates a similar journey. As readers of his previous book, 
Arabia and the Isles, will recall, this author’s work has a literary quality not 
common among Government officials. The journey across the Sahara appealed 
to him in particular after his experiences in the Hadhramaut; and there is a 
special interest in the contrast drawn between the problem of administration 
over the Islamic communities through which he passed and the polytheistic, 
fetishist peoples among whom his journey ended. He gives a very happy 
impression of his relations with the French colonial officials he encountered, 
and remarks with justice on the need that our officers should make a closer 
acquaintance with their work. Altogether, this is an unusually interesting and 
engaging book, of especial value to all who have to deal with the problems of 
the northern parts of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

HAILEY 


THE AFRICAN TO-DAY AND To-mMoRROW. 3rd ed. By Diedrich Westermann. 
Foreword by the Rt Hon. Lord Lugard. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. ix+174 pp. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 12s. 6d. 


THE title of this book will probably suggest to most readers the ‘transfer of 
power’ which is recognized today as the most important aim of colonial policy. 
Yet when the first edition appeared, only fifteen years ago, it was taken for 
granted that in any foreseeable future the evolution of African society would 
take place under colonial rule. It was written to publicize the work of the 
International African Institute, then newly founded, in research on the prob- 
lems of culture change and social adaptation to the new situations created by 
European penetration in Africa. 

The view in the ascendant today is that we have been too sympathetic to 
the conservative elements in African society and frustrated the aspirations of 
those Africans who are eager to embrace European civilization. It must be 
accepted that hopes of making African rulers into agents of enlightened admini- 
stration have been largely disappointed. But it does not follow, as is so widely 
assumed, that'we need no longer take any interest in the social structure of those 
unsophisticated peoples who still form the vast majority of the African popula- 
tion, or that all their problems will be solved by opening more schools. 

Little in Dr Westermann’s book has been altered since the second edition 
of 1939, but every word in it is as true today as it was then. The social strains, 
the difficulties of adjustment, are still the same and would be so were the 
African colonies made independent tomorrow. The burden of handling them 
would merely be shifted to other shoulders. Re-publication is most timely. 
The book should be read by everyone who wants to understand the basic 
human problems of Africa, and above all by those who believe that all the 
answers are to be found in constitution-making. 


L. P. Marr 
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THE NIGERIAN LEGISLATIVE CouNCcIL. By Joan Wheare. Ed. and with Intro- 
duction by Margery Perham. London, Faber for Nuffield College (1950). 
xxiii+265 pp. Map. Tables. Index. (Studies in Colonial Legislatures, 
Vol. IV.) 83" 53". 18s. 


It is dangerous in these times to write a book about West Africa. Miss Perham 
in her introduction speaks of ‘fast-moving times’ and she is right, for after 
centuries of stagnation, they are indeed fast-moving. And yet books about West 
Africa are sadly needed. 

This book on the Nigerian Legislative Council is a study in detail of the 
growth of semi-parliamentary government in Nigeria between 1922 and 1946 
and it is one worth the making. Mrs Wheare has put a vast amount of work 
into it. The writing is good and sufficiently pleasant to carry the reader along. 
It is a pity that she has not been in Nigeria, or if she has, that she did not spend 
long enough to absorb that background which alone can obviate mistakes of 
stress and even at times of fact—facts that are difficult, if not impossible, to 
find in printed books of reference. But nevertheless her book is a mine of 
reasoned information on a little-known subject. 

Already the skeleton of a fresh constitution is taking on flesh and substance. 
This will be the next but one after that described in this book. The 1946 con- 
stitution has already been running in full spate for three years: its records and 
proceedings are available. Its description would have proved a fitting final 
chapter of emphasis and contrast, and it would have made the book more 
interesting and valuable. In the same way study of the earlier Legislative 
Councils of Southern Nigeria would have been most interesting, for little is 
known of them. and of their proceedings. 


C. R. NIVEN 


TRAVELS IN Etuiop1A. By David Buxton. London, Lindsay Drummond, 1949. 
200 pp. Illus. Maps. 8?” 53”. 18s. 


TuIs book contains a more varied diet of reading matter than its title would 
suggest, and much of what the author has to tell us on the human side comes 
from his close association with Ethiopians when he was living at Addis Ababa 
or nearby Debra Berhan. 

His excellent photographs (141 in number) and his word-pictures of the 
people of high and low degree—their dwelling places and the townsor countryside 
in which their lives are spent—give the reader an insight into national and per- 
sonal characteristics which should be of particular interest to anyone going to the 
country for the first time. Chapter I is devoted to a short but accurate epitome 
of Ethiopian history without which, for those who are not acquainted with it 
from other sources, the lack of a knowledge of the historical background would 
be a handicap. Mr Buxton is a scientist and a skilled recorder of detail and has 
long been a student of ecclesiastical architecture in various parts of the world. 
The information he gives us therefore about the rock-hewn churches of Ethiopia, 
with many photographic illustrations, is of great importance, and for those who 
want more detail on the subject than that provided in the body of the book there 
is, in an appendix, a paper reprinted from Antiquity. 

This book is a very welcome addition to the meagre collection of reliable 
works on Ethiopia and the reader who wishes to refer to it from time to time 
may be pardoned for his disappointment at finding no index. 

E. R. J. Hussey 


SOUTH ASIA 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND BIHAR: Some Reminiscences. By Rajendra Prasad. 
Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. iv-+132 pp. 7$”*5". Rs. 4.8. 
It is a far cry to Champaran, where in 1917 Gandhi first tried his Satyagraha 


weapon which was to become so powerful from 1919 onwards. The first fifteen out 
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of the twenty-five chapters of this book were published in the Searchlight nearly 
twenty years ago. The author gave up a lucrative practice at the Bar to follow 
Gandhi from 1917 onwards. He is now the first President of the Indian Republic. 
So his authoritative record of Bihar’s reaction to the Gandhian philosophy and 
of the general development of his leader’s campaign has special interest today. 

Looking back over the events of the last quarter of a century of British 
rule, in the light of this unaffected record of the discussions between the ardent 
disciple and his chief, the main impression is of a strenuous game, of which the 
rules were well understood by both sides. 

There is mention, of course, of occasions when carefully organized resistance 
had to be met by police action, but bitterness is reserved for general charges 
against the Government for failure to ‘trust’ Indians. Even in dealing with the 
famous salt march Dr Rajendra Prasad is frank enough (p. 82) to admit that 
the duty on salt ‘formed such a small proportion of the entire cost of his food 
that even the poorest man did not feel the pinch’—a point which Government 
spokesmen at the time endeavoured to make without avail. 

Dr Prasad, writing as he does, could not be expected to preserve a complete 
impartiality. His enthusiastic loyalty to Gandhi would otherwise be imper- 
fectly expressed. It is not difficult, therefore, to discern errors of fact, as, for 
example, in the assertion (p. 117) that Sir Stafford Cripps ‘had succeeded not 
only in keeping Russia neutral but actually in getting Russia to join the war 
on the side of Britain’. Nevertheless, his affectionate tribute is well worth study. 
It reveals the single-minded patriotism of one who now holds the highest office 
in India, and also adds to our knowledge of Gandhi’s ascendancy in the Congress 
Party during an important period in India’s political history. 

Epwin HAWARD 


INDIA AS A WorLD Power: Aspects of Foreign Policy. By Madan Gopal. 
Delhi, Rajkamal Publications, 1948. 160 pp. Index. 7” x 43". Rs. 2.13. 


Tuis book is written with the praiseworthy object of evoking interest in India’s 
foreign relations and in the development of a coherent foreign policy. India had 
no foreign policy of her own until her independence in 1947, and the author’s 
description of British policy for India up to that time is interesting and, on the 
whole, factual. He stresses the rise and decline of Britain as an imperial Power 
and the growth of American and Soviet influence and strength. He rightly 
emphasizes the strategic and political importance to India of the countries of 
the Middle East and South East Asia, and with a sure instinct recognizes the 
advantage of a strong and friendly Pakistan. 

In his suggestions for a future foreign policy for India he is confused. He is 
frightened of and opposed to any alliance with or obligation to the United States; 
he advocates friendship with Britain ‘because of her relative weakness’, a 
close alliance with Russia ‘the one hope of oppressed humanity in Asia and 
Africa’, with the object of eliminating Western influence from both those 
continents, and an internal policy which will make India economically and 
militarily strong, so that she, with other Asian Powers, can ‘play off one Big 
Power against the other’. Not an easy task! 


It is a pity that the booklet is carelessly produced and has many printer’s 
errors, some of which are serious. 
F. E. JAMES 


Hinpu-Musiim CuLTURAL AccorD. By Syed Mahmud. Bombay, Vora, 1949. 
3&7 pp. 7° X42. KS. 2.6. 

Dr SYED MAHMUD approaches the present problem of Hindu-Muslim antagon- 

ism from the cultural angle, and maintains that, throughout the nine centuries 

of their joint occupation of India and Pakistan, the two peoples, at any rate 

on the higher levels, were in the closest sympathy with each other’s cultures, 

including even their immensely disparate religious and social systems. He 
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illustrates this with a wealth of quotations from Hindu and Muslim poets and 
philosophers expressing admiration for each other’s writings, and points out 
how century by century the Muslims became more and more assimilated to 
Hindus in language, dress, arts, and crafts, how the rulers enlisted soldiers of 
either race or creed in their armies, and placed officials in positions of great 
responsibility irrespective of racial origin. 

This happy state of affairs might have gone on indefinitely, according to Dr 
Syed Mahmud, but for the advent of a third party, whose policy was to divide 
and rule, and on the cultural level to revive in both races a lively sense of their 
past pre-eminence, and so to incite them to a rivalry which has now split the 
continent. Of the state of complete chaos which followed the break-up of the 
Mughal Empire he has not a word to say, nor of the reasons why mutual toler- 
ance evolved no sort of political unity after Akbar and Aurangzib. Yet this 
study of past cultural accords makes a valuable contribution towards lessening 
the present tension and intolerance. It should appeal to both Muslims and 
Hindus. 


H. Gray 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL AND ITs RESULTS. By S. Gopal. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. 52 pp. 7}” 5". 4s. 6d. 


TuIs short study, which in its original form won the Curzon Memorial Prize at 
Oxford in 1947, gives an excellent outline of the developments leading up to the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal in 1793 and the effects of that settlement in 
depressing the status of the raiyat and in cutting off Government from the 
peasantry. It also describes very briefly the series of Acts from 1859 to 1941 
designed, with some success, to improve the ratyat’s position and the proposals 
now under consideration for the complete abolition of zemindari tenure. 

Mr Gopal shows that a vain desire to establish a prosperous and progressive 
landowning class on the English model was not the only origin of the Settlement, 
for he points out that by late Mughal times the zemindar, originally a collector 
of revenue, ‘came to occupy a position very like that of a landowner’ (p. 10) 
and traces the failure of attempts in earlier years to establish some other method 
of revenue collection. He also notes that though it has since become ‘a hindrance 
to social progress’ (p. 47) the Settlement was not initially without success since 
from 1793 to 1837 it provided Bengal with a revenue surplus ‘which enabled 
the Company to wage wars, and to acquire the paramountcy of India’ (p. 26). 
The study has two appendixes, one of which disposes of the view that the idea 
of private property in land in India was a British innovation. 

A. S. B. OLVER 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN THE Far East: Report of the 
Tenth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, 5-20 September 1947. Preface by William L. Holland. Mimeo- 
graphed. New York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1949. xxix+125 pp. 9”X6". $1.35. 

Tuts Report gives a valuable survey of the economic situation and prospects 

of Eastern and South Eastern Asia as they appeared at the time of the I.P.R. 

Conference at Stratford in September 1947. Separate chapters of the Report 

deal with Japan and Korea, China, and South East Asia as territorial units, 

while the major themes of agricultural improvement, industrial development, 
international economic problems, and education and technology form the 
subjects of other chapters of a general nature. The shrewd analyses of the causes 
of the economic troubles of Asia which the Report contains have a permanent 
value, though the compilers would not deny that even their cautious optimism 
about the future has been vitiated by the events of the two-and-a-half years 
which have elapsed since the Conference met. This is not to suggest that the 
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Conference was blind to the dangers which beset Asia: indeed, it is reported 
that the Round Table on Industrial Development ‘with almost monotonous 
insistence returned to the necessity for political stability’ (p. 79). But it was 
impossible in September 1947 to see how swiftly the political scene would 
change and how soon the hopes of orderly development in China, Burma, and 
Malaya would collapse. The basic matter in the Report remains nevertheless a 
permanent contribution to the study of Asian economy. 
B. R. P. 


OUTER MONGOLIA AND ITS INTERNATIONAL PosiITION. By Gerard M. Friters. 
Ed. by Eleanor Lattimore. Introduction by Owen Lattimore. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xlvii+358 pp. Map 
endpaper. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 45s. 

Dr FRriters’s work fills a crying need in contemporary English documentation 

on the Far East. However obscured by Soviet controls and curtains, Outer 

Mongolia’s geographical position, the role allotted to her in Soviet Far Eastern 

strategy and politics, the Soviet inspired domestic policies of the last twenty- 

five years and the recent Soviet attempts to launch her in the United Nations 
are so many compelling reasons for this pioneer attempt to put Outer Mongolia 
on the map. Dr Friters has done a very good job in sorting and sifting the more 
important source material (including the relevant diplomatic archives and 

Russian literature) to build up his admirably balanced account of Mongolia’s 

historic position and of her present domestic situation under the impact of 

Soviet power and ideology. Outer Mongolia’s ‘international position’ is his- 

torically analysed in separate chapters dealing with her relations with Russia, 

China, Japan, and other less interested Powers such as France, Great Britain, 

Germany, the U.S.A., and Sweden. 

The Mongol People’s Republic provides a graphic illustration of the imple- 
mentation of independence and sovereignty within the Soviet system. For the 
first time in her history, she has been assured of both in specious international 
covenants underwritten by the U.S.S.R. She is now for the first time completely 
barred, by Soviet power, from direct relations with countries other than the 
Soviet Union. 

The question of Outer Mongolia’s frontiers, which have been shifted in the 
north and west at various times to the territorial advantage of the Soviet Union, 
might, I think, have been discussed in greater detail and illustrated by a better 
map than is provided in this work. In particular, the demarcations of the 
south western frontier with Sinkiang requires fuller treatment than is given it 
by Dr Friters, especially in connexion with the recent border clashes in that 
region. The frontier question is to a certain extent linked with the larger prob- 
lem of pan-Mongolism—another question which, I think, is of sufficient interest 
to warrant detailed examination in a separate chapter. 

Russia, both Tsarist and Soviet, had an enormous initial advantage in 
Outer Mongolia as a result of the traditional Mongol hostility to the Chinese 
and in particular the Mongol fear of Chinese colonization. The future pattern 
of relations between Outer Mongolia and Communist China will therefore be 
watched with the greatest interest. The extent, for example, to which Soviet 
Russia will be prepared to open the Mongol door to the new rulers of China and, 
on the other hand, how far the traditional Mongol attitude to China will persist 
in spite of the ideological changes beyond the Great Wall are subjects for 
intriguing speculation. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, it is unfortunate that Dr Friters’s workmanlike 
study should be handicapped by Mr Owen Lattimore’s introduction, which 
might prejudice the more critical reader against the book. Mongol politics and 
Mongol affairs since 1924, when The People’s Republic of Outer Mongolia was 
proclaimed, are analysed in this forty-four page introduction as if they had 
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developed independently of Soviet influence in a native Mongol vacuum. The 
sharp break in traditional Mongol attitudes in 1924 and the sudden emergence 
of a totally alien party-governmental system linked with socialization and 
secularization policies of indubitable Soviet origin, are accordingly presented 
as spontaneous native phenomena. But Commander-in-Chief Danzan’s arrest 
on charges of ‘economic counter-revolution’ in 1924 is, on the face of it, scarcely 
credible if not engineered by Russian agents, and the collectivization excesses in 
a country like Outer Mongolia can surely be most convincingly explained by the 
presence in Outer Mongolia (as simultaneously in the U.S.S.R.) of fanatical 
Bolsheviks armed with unlimited power of collectivization and confiscation. 

It is no reflection on Dr Friters’s work that it fails to throw much light on 
the real state of affairs in Outer Mongolia today, in the first place on the actual 
relations between Mongols and Russians and the Mongol attitude to their 
‘people’s’ democracy. We also remain completely ignorant about the types of 
men who now rule Outer Mongolia and the stresses and strains of Mongol 
political life. This ignorance is an inevitable result of the Soviet monopoly of 
news from Outer Mongolia, the exclusion of foreigners, other than Soviet 


citizens from the country and the lack of direct Mongol communication with the 
outside world. 


C. G. 


CHINESE AGENT IN MoncoLiA. By Ma Ho-T’ien. Trans. and Preface by John 
De Francis, Introduction by Owen Lattimore. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xvi+215 pp. Map end- 
papers. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $3.50. 

Bortu the title and the sub-title of this work are, I think, misleading as they 

awaken far greater expectations than the book actually fulfils. It cannot fairly 

claim to be a ‘Report on the Birth of the Mongolian People’s Republic’ as the 

Republic was born in 1921, though it contains some interesting observations on 

the events leading up to it. And in fact ‘Chinese Agent’ is an ambiguous term 

here meaning nothing more exciting than representative. 

The author is a Chinese official of an inquiring, but not very profound, 
mentality, and his book is essentially a ‘travelogue’ of his daily experiences en 
route to and in Outer Mongolia and Buriat Mongolia. He gives an eye-witness 
account of life in Ulan Bator (Urga) and of Russian-Communist influence on 
Mongol education, military training, etc., before the country was completely 
subjugated by the U.S.S.R. It is a little-known fact that the original P.R. 
Government of Outer Mongolia aimed at a Western democratic system, but 
was gradually brought to heel by Soviet Russia, and many of the leaders were 
executed in the middle nineteen-twenties by the pro-Russian party. By 1926 
Chinese commercial interests had suffered severely at the hands of the Mongol 
nationalists, and Chinese merchants who had formerly ruthlessly exploited 
Mongolian ignorance and naivety were being made to toe the line. It is interest- 
ing to hear that as late as 1926 there were some 1,000 Chinese engaged in running 
small enterprises of various kinds in Verkhne Udinsk (now Ulan Ude, capital of 
Buriat Mongolia) ; it is unlikely that any of the small traders have survived the 
liquidation by N.E.P. of private trade. The extent to which the Russians used 
the Russified Buriat Mongolians to propagate Communist ideas in Outer 
Mongolia is noteworthy (pp. 71-9). 


C. G. 


CHINESE-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. By Michel N. Pavlovksy. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. viii+194 pp. Maps. Index. 83”«5%”". $3.75. 
THE title of this book is misleading. It contains much interesting and valuable 
material drawn from Chinese and Russian sources, but, being confined to the 
role of Mongolia, it gives only a distorted account of Chinese—Russian relations. 
The period of some hundred and fifty years after the Treaties of Nerchinsk 
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(1689) and Kiakhta (1727) was strangely uneventful, but, as Mr Pavlovsky 
points out, the fact that nothing happened is precisely what makes this period 
significant. China’s policy was to keep the border regions empty and undeveloped 
and this is precisely what the Russians wanted also. At a time when they were 
expanding rapidly from the Urals to the Pacific, good relations with China were 
all important. The rule was laid down that ‘minor vexations must be ignored’ 
and, despite the protests of the ‘Colonials’, Russia consented to be excluded 
from Manchuria and Mongolia for a century and a half. 

Mr Pavlovsky’s account of how a.change then came about is an amusing 
example of the fable of the wolf and the lamb dressed up in the guise of authentic 
history. ‘It was the sudden modification of Chinese concepts that precipitated 
the events of 1911-15’ (p. 28). Emigration of Chinese to Mongolia, prohibited 
for two centuries, was now encouraged and Chinese troops were sent to Urga. 
Russia ‘could not remain indifferent to the total destruction of the system which 
for two centuries had assured the security of her frontiers’ (p. 42); so Mongolia 
was duly helped to break away from China. The Mongols suffered many tribula- 
tions after the October revolution and before the return of the Soviet Army to 
East Asia. Mr Pavlovksy makes some interesting contributions to the history 
of this period drawn from Russian sources, but Japanese activities in Siberia 
and Japan’s relations with the Anfu Government in Peking, which provide the 
key to the puzzle, are left out of the picture. There is an interesting chapter on 
the Jesuits and another on the Russian émigrés of the seventeenth century. 

J. T. PRATT 


ISLAND ADMINISTRATION IN THE SOUTH WEST PACIFIC: Government and Re- 
construction in New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the British Solomon 
Islands. By Cyril S. Belshaw. London and New York, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1950. vili+158 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x 5}”. 12s. 6d. $2.50. 


Mr BELSHAW was a District Officer in the Solomon Islands for three years during 
the war and also paid short visits to New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. In 
his admirable little book he has sketched the history of the three dependencies 
and their pre-war system of administration. Educational, medical, and agri- 
cultural services were rudimentary; the standard of living of the natives re- 
mained traditionally low; and little was done to train them in local government. 
The effect of the war and more particularly of the American invasion on the 
islands was, to use the author’s own term, shattering. The native ‘saw fabulous 
wealth in the form of industrially-prepared food and mechanical equipment such 
as he had never dreamed of. What is more, this fabulous wealth appeared to be 
cheap. It was treated lightly by its apparent owners, who threw away large 
quantities in dumps and who gave it away either free or in return for curios, 
shells, and fruit, with little or no thought of price’ (p. 68). At the same time, 
free labour earned as much as £14 a month in some cases, as compared with a 
pre-war rate for indentured labour of ten shillings. 

The present situation, at least in the northern islands, offers a close parallel 
to that in New Guinea. There is political unrest, a demand for education and 
high wages and, especially, European goods; indeed, the last has been reflected 
in the emergence of ‘cargo’ cults which, while anti-European in character, have 
nevertheless prophesied the arrival of vast quantities of European goods from 
the United States. At one stage warehouses were even built in Malaita for their 
reception! Mr Belshaw discusses a wide range of problems and honestly faces 
such issues as the relation of European to native economic enterprise; the possi- 
bility of conflict between the world’s need for certain resources and the safe- 
guarding of native interests; the arguments for and against peasant proprietor- 
ship; and the question of how far the natives should be constrained into doing 
good for themselves, and how far a basis of consent and co-operation may be 
found in traditional organizations such as clan, locality, and secret societies. 
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On this last point he has something to say in criticism of the policy of the South 
Pacific Commission which has given priority to technical questions without 
placing an equal emphasis on the need for sociological and economic research 
into such matters as international costing and marketing, the provision of 
labour, and organization to make suitable techniques effective (pp. 135-6). 
PHYLLIS KABERRY 


A New DEAL For Papua. By G. H. Cranswick and I. W. A. Shevill. Preface 
by the Most Rev. Reginald Halse. London, Wadley & Ginn; Melbourne, 
F. W. Cheshire, 1949. xiii+-159 pp. Illus. Index. 7}”x 43”. 5s. 


THE New Deal visualized for Papua is a Christian one and an appeal is made to 
members of the Church for support in this enterprise. The authors spent three 
months in 1946 visiting the Diocese of the Anglican Bishop of New Guinea and 
have now written an account of the history of the mission, its experiences in the 
war, and its present activities and difficulties. Little information is given on 
the Papuan tribes of the area or the programme of reconstruction launched by 
the Commonwealth Government. 
PHYLLIS KABERRY 
UNITED STATES. 


POURQUOI LE PLAN MARSHALL? Put Yourself in Marshall’s Place. By James 
P. Warburg. Trans. by Herve Laroche. Paris, Editions Self, 1948. 424 pp. 
Appendixes. 7}”5}". No price. 

In this book (dated January 1948) Mr Warburg criticizes American foreign 

policy in the year 1947 as unduly hostile to the Soviet Union. He especially 

finds fault with the ‘Truman doctrine’, enunciated in the Presidential message 
of 12 March 1947, which asked Congress to vote money for the assistance of 

Greece and Turkey. And he contrasts with it Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech of 

5 June and Mr Truman’s own pronouncement in support of it. He contends 

that the impossibility of ridding themselves of the Truman doctrine drove the 

Americans reluctantly to limit their aims to the assistance of countries which 

would range themselves on their side against the Soviet Union (p. 140). 

The Truman doctrine, along with the corresponding Russian policy, leads 

to precautions on beth sides against war, and thence to war itself (pp. 148-9). 

Mr Warburg does not suggest unilateral disarmament, but he pleads for more 

tolerance towards the socialistic practices of Governmental enterprise (p. 154). 

‘Our fear of Russia’, he writes ‘has so preoccupied us that we are much too little 

interested in the future of the United Nations Organization’ (p. 159). The United 

States ought to be willing to subordinate their immense power to the will of the 

united peoples of the world (p. 160). There is no alternative to the maintenance 

of an attitude of patience and goodwill. 
Appendixes, giving in French the various speeches and pronouncements, 
occupy three-fifths of the book. 
R. G. HAWTREY 


NEw DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN Potitics. Ed. by Edward Conrad Smith and 
Arnold John Zurcher. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1949. viii+437 pp. 
Maps. 9}"x6}". $3.25. 

Tuis is the latest edition of a work originally published in 1888 and, since then, 

periodically revised and brought up to date. Since it has been going so long, it 

presumably has a niche of usefulness among books of reference which it would 

be impertinent to question. However, as one who has used an earlier edition, I 

believe that such single-volume encyclopaedias more often arouse the reader’s 

irritation at what they leave out than they win his gratitude for what they 
include. In this case, it must be admitted, it is extremely useful for students 
of American or international politics, for journalists and many civil servants to 
have by them a quick and handy source for checking up on American legislation, 
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alphabetical government agencies and court cases. This is perhaps more neces- 
sary for politics in the United States than elsewhere. Americans themselves 
have a highly developed habit of using political shorthand and abbreviations, 
besides a fondness for the language of political slang which is sometimes mystify- 
ing to newcomers. But beyond the bare essentials there are some curious 
omissions alongside some items that are quite unnecessary and self-evident. 
For example, there is no explanation of the term ‘Nisei’, yet the meanings of 
such ordinary words as ‘riot’, ‘counterfeit’ or ‘revolution’ are solemnly explained. 
And though throughout the new edition new terms, ‘Dixiecrats’ for instance, 
crop up, there are some inexplicable failures to bring the obsolete pieces of 
American political jargon up to date: ‘Metooism’ is still the sole property of 
Senator Platt, and the ‘Grange’ an organization of the nineteenth century. And 
students of international affairs may sometimes be horrified at the summary 
treatment accorded to the most essential landmarks of their subject. 
SUSAN STRANGE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFRAGE MEDLEY: the Need for a National Uniform Suffrage. 
By Dudley O. McGovney. Foreword by Edward L. Barrett, Jr. Cambridge, 
University Press; Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1950. vii+201 pp. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x6". 36s. 

In no two States of the American union are the voting qualifications of federal 

electors identical. In seven of them poll-taxes are required, in eighteen there 

are literacy tests or other educational provisos which prevent many Negroes 

and other racial groups from voting. Length of residence required varies from a 

few weeks to two years. In several Southern States the ‘White primary’ has 

effectively deprived the Negro of the vote, since too often the election merely 
rubber-stamps the choices made in the primary. Recent legal judgments 
suggest that this particular device may be found unconstitutional, but reform 
comes very slowly. Three amendments to the Constitution countering earlier 
attempts to defeat democratic principles have been evaded, and the late Pro- 
fessor McGovney considered that a new amendment imposing a uniform system 
throughout the United States was overdue. After a concise history of the 

American suffrage (part of a larger work which, alas, the author did not live to 

complete), this posthumous essay deals with each anomaly in some detail and 

ends with a draft Constitutional Amendment designed to secure the vote for all 
adult citizens on identical terms throughout the forty-eight (soon to be forty-nine) 

States. Brief and clear as this draft is, and cogent as are the arguments adduced, 

it is doubtful whether sectional interests would permit such a simple but sweeping 

reform to go through without raising the old ‘States’ Rights’ cry, still a bar to 
many desirable changes in the United States of America. 
TAYLOR MILNE 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY SysTEM. By Hugh A. Bone. London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. viiit+777 pp. Tables. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science.) 9}” x63”. 47s. $5.50. 


Tuis is the first volume of a new series designed to provide students with a 
comprehensive survey of the organization and working of political parties in 
the United States and other Western democracies. Its six parts deal with ‘Public 
Opinion’, ‘Pressure Groups’, ‘Political Parties—History and Character’, 
‘Political Parties—Organization and Activities’, ‘Nominations and Elections’, 
and ‘Popular Control of Government’. There are selected references for further 
reading at the end of each chapter, an Appendix printing the 1948 platforms of 
the Democratic and Republican parties, and a thorough index. There is much 
fresh information about the influence of press, radio, and films in Part I (but no 
notice of television). Particularly interesting are the chapters on organized 
business (not so menacing in this picture as commonly painted) and organized 
labour, ‘in politics to stay’ and ‘on the increase’ (p. 152). Among lobbying 
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techniques described is ‘grass-roots pressure’, which is defined as ‘an avalanche 
of letters, cards, wires and ’phone calls from the faithful back home’ (p. 234). 
Professor Bone is not unduly worried about these features of American political 
life, holding that regulation of lobbying by registration, for instance, will be 
sufficient to curb excesses, and better than driving pressure underground. The 
historical chapters are the least satisfactory in the book, suffering from the 
inevitable compression which links modern American parties with English 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, describes Thomas Paine as ‘an English Quaker’ 
(p. 264) and omits recent interpretations of the American Revolution. Once 
back in the twentieth century, the author is happier: there are brilliant sections 
on the party machine and the party boss, the selection of candidates, conventions 
and campaigning, and suffrage problems: ‘Negro enfranchisement is rapidly 
coming about’ he observes (p. 710). The last chapter on ‘Popular Control of 
Government’ draws the conclusion that ‘the future of parties and of democratic 
capitalism and socialism is dependent upon the preservation and extension of 
freedom of speech, press and association’ (pp. 744-5). The author’s balanced out- 
look may be summed up in his final moral: ‘retention of popular government is not 
exclusively but very largely a matter of keeping our heads and never losing sight 
of human values’ (p. 745). This is undoubtedly a good book to put in the hands 
of college students, both in the United States and in other Western countries. 
TAYLOR MILNE 


AMERICAN ARBITRATION: Its History, Functions and Achievements. By Frances 
Kellor. Foreword by James R. Angell. New York and London, Harper, 
1948. xiii+262 pp. Index. 84” x 5}”". $3. 21s. 

ARBITRATION is most successful in settling disputes over the interpretation of 
commercial contracts and agreements between individuals or business organiza- 
tions. It can claim considerable success in the settlement of disputes between 
employers and trade unions, but its use in big conflicts between nations has been 
slight. All this is shown in Miss Kellor’s book, which gives a valuable historical 
account of the formation and development of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, together with a detailed review of the principles and procedures which 
it applies. 

The fact that arbitration is more effective and less expensive than litigation 
is a sufficient explanation of its success in commercial relations, but the prob- 
lems are basically different when powerful bodies, whether trade unions, 
employers or nations, fail to agree on vital interests and are prepared to resort 
to strikes, lock-outs, or wars. Miss Kellor recognizes that labour arbitration, 
unlike commercial arbitration, is ‘less concerned with questions of interpreting 
and applying contracts than with issues arising out of complex and sensitive 
human relations’ (p. 83), but she does not sufficiently discuss the reasons why 
arbitration is so often rejected in the big conflicts of labour relations and inter- 
national relations. 

The book makes its most effective contributions in the accounts it gives of 
the organized and standardized systems and techniques used in civil and com- 
mercial arbitration, of the selection and training of arbitrators, and of the code 
of arbitration ethics which has been evolved. Indications are given of the exten- 
sion of arbitration, especially in the commercial field, to other American States, 
and of negotiations and agreements to apply arbitration procedure between the 
American Arbitration Association and Chambers of Commerce and other bodies 
in many parts of the world. 

J. H. RIcHARDSON 


THE PEoPrLE Don’t Know: the American Press and the Cold War. By Georges 

Seldes. New York, Gaer Associates, 1949. 342 pp. Index. 8}”x5%”". $3. 
It seems as if the Fat Boy from Pickwick Papers must have left Dingley Dell 
at some time to go to live in America, There he must have prospered exceedingly 
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and propagated a large body of descendants all as devoted as himself to making 
people’s flesh creep. One of the fattest of these appears to be Mr George Seldes. 

The prime villain of the book is Mr Winston Churchill who first proclaimed 
the cold war (p. 2). He is ably, but less dramatically, aided by Mr George 
Marshall, and dramatically, but less ably, by the lords of the American press. 

By The People Don’t Know Mr Seldes does not mean what he says. He means 
‘The People Don’t Know the right things’, or, as he would probably put it, ‘the 
true things’. So, with extraordinary optimism, he set out on a sort of crusade 
to nine countries of Europe. His purpose ‘was to find out if American public 
opinion regarding our potential allies and enemies was being manipulated, dis- 
torted, channeled, and otherwise directed in our press. It did not surprise me 
to find out that this was so’ (p. 2). He interviewed a number of ‘high ranking’ 
officials, and many ‘ordinary people’. A few of the former are named and the 
names will be no more surprising to his readers than the results of his trip 
were to him. The book has neither scientific nor literary value. Long before 
its end it gets very boring. 

One of the real problems that lie behind all this sort of publication is what 
genuine effect, if any, it has upon people who read it. To that problem however 
this book offers no contribution. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


THE AMERICAS: the Search for Hemisphere Security. By Laurence Duggan. 
Foreword by Herschel Brickell. New York, Henry Holt, 1949. ix+242 pp. 
Index. 8}”x5}". $3. 

THE late Laurence Duggan served as an Assistant in, and then as Chief of, the 

Division of American Republics and finally as Political Adviser on Inter-Ameri- 

can Affairs in the State Department in the years when President Roosevelt 

sought to dedicate the United States to the ‘policy of the Good Neighbour’. 

He was therefore able to observe at first hand the effect which that policy had 

upon United States relations with the Latin American countries. ‘Not all 

measures carried out by the Roosevelt Administration’, he writes, ‘furthered 
the Good Neighbour policy. There were mistakes and failures. Conflicting 
economic and political pressures, and finally the necessities of war, forced 

major deviations. The over-all record, however, is one of success’ (p. 61). 

In this posthumous volume an attempt is made both to evaluate past pro- 
gress—a good third of the book is taken up with ‘historical background’—and 
to consider the many factors which must be taken into account in framing any 
inter-American policy. To Mr Duggan the ‘search for hemisphere security’ is a 
political, social, and economic, as well as a military, undertaking, calling for 
measures to raise the living standards of the Latin American countries which 
adumbrate the essential features of the present Point IV Programme. Why not, 
he asks, establish in the United States ‘an Association specifically to extend 
assistance, technical, managerial, and financial, to the other American republics 
for the improvement of their economic life and their education, health, housing, 
and allied fields’ which would ‘operate as a partner of either official or private 
agencies in Latin America’ (p. 166). 

Although in much of this book he is treading already familiar ground, Mr 
Duggan manages to bring a refreshingly new viewpoint to bear upon many of 
the problems which he poses for consideration, and he is particularly illuminat- 
ing when discussing the motives which were in evidence and the forces which 
prevailed at those inter-American conferences and consultations in which he 
himself participated. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 
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LATIN AMERICA 


A TRAVERS LES AMERIQUES LaTINEs. Introduction by Lucien Febvre. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1949. xi+208 pp. 10”x6}". 350 /rs. 


To this volume a numerous team of aficionados have contributed forty-four 
pages of short essays and 164 pages of book reviews, the latter covering an 
assortment of books about Latin America published in various countries in the 
past ten years or so. Among the essays, there are two valuable papers. First: 
‘Economie Quotidienne et Jeux de Hasard en Amérique Ibérique’, by Roger 
Caillois, who writes: ‘En Amérique Ibérique le travailleur retient rarement une 
fraction de ses revenues comme réserve pour l’avenir, ou dans l’intention de la 
faire fructifier. Au contraire, la majeure partie de la population vit endettée a 
quelque degré’ (p. 36). ‘Le jeu tient ici la place occupée par l’épargne en Europe. 
.. . Le jeu, c’est-a-dire une circulation de richesses accélérée, hasardeuse et par 
essence improductive, puisqu’il n’est aux gains des uns qu'une seule origine: 
les pertes des autres’ (p. 37). The second essay deserving attention is a study 
of the survival of African characteristics in the life of the Negroes of Latin 
America: ‘Dans les Amériques Noires: Afrique ou Europe?’ by Roger Bastide. 
The intricacy of the subject can be illustrated by a brief quotation: already, 
before his arrival in South America, ‘le négre marron avait été touché par la 
culture des Blancs ou par le christianisme. L’Afrique qu’il reconstituait en 
Amérique n’était plus l'Afrique des aieux, mais une Afrique déja métamorphosée. 
Lorsque les quilombos de Palmares (Etat d’Alagéas, Brésil) furent pris et 
détruits par les Portugais au XVII® siécle, on rencontra dans les temples africains 
des images de saints catholiques’ (p. 19). 
GEORGE PENDLE 


ASPECTS OF SOCIAL REFORM IN GUATEMALA, 1944-49: problems of planned 
social change in an underdeveloped country. By Leo A. Suslow. Foreword 
by Richard F. Behrendt. Mimeographed. New York, Colgate University, 
1949. vii+133 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 114”x9". $1.50. 


Mr SusLow’s thesis contains a mass of valuable and interesting information 
about present-day social and economic conditions in Guatemala. It suffers, 
however, from having been written without a first-hand knowledge of Guatemala 
under the Ubico regime. Mr Suslow is rightly cautious about accepting every- 
thing that is said or done in Guatemala today at its face value. Nevertheless, 
the real civic sense and reforming purpose of the present Guatemalan admini- 
stration are made abundantly evident throughout the book. 

It would be more valuable if theses of this kind were published in the form 
of a short essay, to which might be attached a series of appendixes containing 
the detailed information on which the sections of the essay are based. Mr 
Suslow’s work is too heavily loaded with masses of detail to be readable, even 
for a specialist. It will, notwithstanding, be a most interesting work of reference 
to anybody acquainted with Central American affairs and interested in their 
minutiae. 

PETER SMITHERS 
GENERAL 


THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1950. Vol. 4. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the London Institute 
of World Affairs, 1950. viii+392 pp. Index. 10” x6}”. 25s. 


THERE is a great deal of interesting material in this volume. Moreover, it is 
likely that there is a need for a publication which combines the chronicling of 
contemporary history with studies on special subjects in all spheres of “World 
Affairs’. But the difficulty inherent in such a publication, and one that has not 
been altogether overcome in this volume, is to ensure that the different contri- 
butions are of use to the same type of reader. 
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The greater number of articles seem designed to appeal to the intelligent 
citizen. Dr Schwarzenberger, in ‘Sovereignty: Ideology and Reality’, deals 
comprehensively, but generally, with State sovereignty in international rela- 
tions. Professor Corbett provides a sociological analysis of the same subject in 
a somewhat profounder study entitled ‘Law and Society in the Relations of 
States’. Then there are the articles on historical topics: Dr Shearman’s history 
of the development of ‘The British Commonwealth and its Members’, which 
avoids controversial legal issues; Mr Schapiro’s compendium on the ‘Post-War 
Treaties of the Soviet Union’; Mr Gibson’s narrative account of the political 
history of ‘Italy since the War’; and Professor H. A. Smith’s historical study 
of ‘The Danube’. Furthermore, into this category fall Mr Krivine’s valuable 
assessment of the ‘European Recovery Programme’, and Miss Strange’s dis- 
cussion of efforts in the matter of technical assistance to under-developed 
countries. 

On the other hand Professor Ireland’s indictment of the Tokyo War Crimes 
Trial is more likely to appeal to the lawyer. Similarly, Professor Kelsen’s 
valuable analysis of the legal rules applicable to the Free Territory of Trieste is 
clearly intended for the specialist. In a different sphere the same is true of Dr 
Alexandrowicz’s article on ‘The Study of International Economics’, which is 
mainly a guide to fields requiring investigation. Finally, Dr Heske’s detailed 
study of Forestry is clearly of limited appeal. 

A \arge number of books are reviewed in groups. The review section, too, is 
most likely to interest specialists. For whom, then, is the publication intended? 


FELICE MORGENSTERN 


Tue Limits AND Divisions OF EUROPEAN History. By Oscar Halecki. Pre- 
face by Christopher Dawson. London, Sheed & Ward, 1950. xiii-++242 pp. 
Index. 8” x53”. 10s. 6d. 


Tus book contains interesting discussions about the validity of the various 
chronological and geographical divisions of history. Is Russia part of Europe? 
What should the terms Western Europe and Central Europe include? When 
does European history begin? And where does it end, if indeed it has ended? 
Is the division into medieval and modern a valid one, or should a middle period, 
called renaissance or something of the kind be interposed? In either case, 
where do the dividing lines lie? 

A lot of ingenuity can be exercised in finding arguments for and against 
various dividing lines of time and space. Perhaps the most important thing to 
bear in mind is that these temporal and spatial concepts, Middle Ages, Central 
Europe, etc.,arenot realities but convenient labels, used for educational purposes, 
and that, though we cannot avoid the use of them, we should not allow ourselves 
to be hypnotised by them. A discussion about the dividing line between the 
Middle Ages and modern history is rather like a discussion about the dividing 
line between the Midlands and other regions of England. Warwickshire is 
undoubtedly in the Midlands, but Oxfordshire? It hardly seems to be in the 
south, but should we not interpose another region between Midlands and south 
and call it Thames Valley? Yes, if you like: but it doesn’t matter. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


EMPIRE AND COMMUNICATIONS. By H. A. Innis. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 230 pp. Index. 74$”X5". I5s. 
THE title of this book might well mislead; it is not concerned with routes and 
methods of transport as a factor in the building and maintenace of empires 
but with the materials and methods of writing as a factor in the history of 
empires and civilizations. The author is Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Toronto and the book contains the Beit Lectures recently delivered 
by him at Oxford. ‘We can conveniently divide the history of the West into 
the writing and the printing periods. In the writing period we can note the 
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importance of various media such as the clay tablet of Mesopotamia, the 
papyrus roll in the Egyptian and in the Graeco-Roman worlds, parchment 
codex in the late Graeco-Roman world and the early Middle Ages, and paper 
after its introduction in the Western world from China’ (pp. 7-8). 

Here is an interesting and, for most general readers, probably an unfamiliar 
factor in history. To take a familiar event of modern times, most histories treat 
the sudden outburst of the popular press in the last years of the nineteenth 
century as a corollary of the spread of free semi-education in the preceding 
decades. It is also a result of the manufacture of paper from wood pulp which 
divided the cost of newsprint by six between 1875 and 1897. The social and 
political results are variously estimated, but are obviously important. Professor 
Innis discovers a quite equal significance in, for example, the much more remote 
supersession of papyrus by parchment. 

The book is not easy reading. The learning of Professor Innis is much greater 
than his gift of exposition and his pages are loaded with historical condensations 
which obscure rather than illuminate his thesis. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


UnpDER OnE Sky. By H. E. Metcalf. Eastbourne, Dunn’s, 1950. 264 pp. 
84"x 54". 6s: 
In the course of his long life, the author, a retired engineer, has been a great 
traveller. For some part of the way he has been a ‘fellow-traveller’, especially as 
regards Poland and the Soviet Union, but he does not write from ignorance, as 
do many of the idealists who are not quite ideologists. He went to Russia first 
in 1896: he saw at first hand both of the revolutions of 1917: and he was twenty- 
six times in the Soviet Union between 1921-38. He has written a kind of ambling 
autobiography, mixed up with political narrative and quotations from his own 
letters to the press. Besides the principal chapters—those on Poland and Russia 
—there are chapters on France, Germany, India, China, Japan, Atom Bombs, 
U.N.O., and Africa. He recommends ‘a progressive foreign policy, that will bring 
settled peace, huge reductions in military expenditure, a new democratic 
Germany and real support of the United Nations. Britain’s immediate aim 
should be to act primarily as a barrier against war between America and Russia, 
and ultimately as a bridge of reconciliation between them.’ 
F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Hanns Lilje. Trans. and Introduction by 


Olive Wyon. London, S.C.M. Press, 1950. 128 pp. 7$"5". 7s. 6d. 


TuIs small book is of little political significance, but is a human document of 
absorbing interest. The author, now Lutheran Bishop of Hanover, gives a quiet 
and restrained account of his long imprisonment by the Gestapo, which would 
certainly have ended with his death, had not the Americans arrived just in time 
and released him. 

Miss Olive Wyon has, as always, proved an admirable translator (though 
I mourn a grammatical slip on p. 43, 1. 4) and has written a valuable intro- 
duction. Dr Lilje was not of the resisting school of Dr Niemdller nor was he 
‘neutral’ in the Church struggle. He suffered as a proper Lutheran who would 
faithfully preach ‘the Word’ and for the rest be non-political. He was not 
directly or voluntarily party to the plot against Hitler’s life. His sympathies 
appear to be with the decent and aristocratic families of the old Germany, nor, 
reading between the lines, does one derive from these pages much hope for the 
political future of Germany. But there are many very moving passages; we are 
told how a Christian who knows that tomorrow or next week or in a month or 
two he is almost certain to be shot or hanged thinks about life and prepares 


himself for death. 
N. MICKLEM 
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THE WorRLD OF LEARNING 1950. 3rd ed. London, Europa Publications, 1950. 

xii+881 pp. 10” 7}”. 60s. 
Tuis is a monumentally ambitious list of universities, libraries, research organiza- 
tions and learned societies throughout the world. The classification of organiza- 
tions into categories seems arbitrary; learned societies and research institutions 
might be better grouped together since it is not always clear on what basis they 
are differentiated. An attempt is made to indicate the services of each organiza- 
tion, but it is not safe to assume that absence of data can be construed as 
absence of such services; for instance, the Bureau of Current Affairs is credited 
with a library of 2,000 volumes (p. 299), but the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs is not credited with a library at all (p. 317), nor is it listed again in the 
Libraries section, as is the Royal Empire Society (p. 322). 

In this third edition the publishers have kept their promise of last year to 
furnish an alphabetical index to the institutes and organizations, and this greatly 
increases the usefulness of the work. 


BARBARA KYLE 


Lasor Dictionary: a Concise Encyclopaedia of Labor Information. By P. H. 
Casselman. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. xi+554 pp. Bibliog. 
gt” x6}". $7.50. 

PROFESSOR CASSELMAN’S volume of labour terminology and definitions will be 

of value to people dealing with industrial relations, and as it is based on words 

and expressions commonly used in Canada and the United States, it will be of 
considerable use to those in other countries who read North American publica- 
tions on labour affairs but do not know all the picturesque ‘language’ of that 
part of the world. Many know what is a ‘yellow dog’ contract, but few in Britain 
could say that ‘book rests’ are rest pauses sometimes allowed to alleviate strain 
of hand and eye from much writing by clerical workers. The ‘check-off’ and 

‘stretch-out’ systems may be fairly well known here, but what is ‘boondoggling’? 

Then there is ‘backtracking: a term sometimes used instead of bumping’ 

(page 28), and ‘boomer: same as floater’, all of which, with many other 

obscurities, are concisely defined. 

The volume contains nearly 2,500 entries, and, in addition to definitions, 
there are brief notes on trade unions, and labour legislation, and short bio- 
graphical sketches of labour leaders, among whom we properly find Samuel 
Gompers, John L. Lewis, and Karl Marx; and we may go so far as to accept the 
inclusion of Sir Stafford Cripps, but why John Maynard Keynes? 

Emphasis is placed on ‘the comprehensiveness of the number of entries 
rather than on the exhaustiveness of each entry’ (Foreword, p. vii), but some of 
the notes are meagre. The book ends with a useful classified bibliography. 


J. H. RicHARDSON 


ALSO RECEIVED 


WESTERN EUROPE—THE CHALLENGE OF UNITY. By Denis Healey. Pamphlet, 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 24 pp. (Behind 
the Headlines, vol. IX, no. 7.) 8"x5". 15 cents. 

THE CHALLENGE OF HuMAN RiGutTs. By Charles Malik. Pamphlet. Toronto, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 16 pp. (Behind the 
Headlines, vol. IX, no. 6.) 8"x5”". 15 cents. 

GATEWAY TO HUMAN FREEDOM: a Study of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in the light of Rotary principles and resources. Pamphlet, 
London, International Service Committee of the Rotary Club of London, 
[1947]. 16 pp. 8}"x5}". 6d. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL CourT. By Julian Mockford. 
Pamphlet. London, Diplomatic Press, 1950. 16 pp. Map. 8”x5”". Is. 
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Tue Future oF Inpustry IN South AFrica. By Harry Oppenheimer. Johan- 
nesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations [1950]. 8”x5}". 3d. 

PoinT FouR AND THE WorLD Economy. By J. B. Condliffe. Pamphlet. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1950. 62 pp. Illus. (Headline Series, 
no. 79.) 7}” X5}”. 35 cents. 


Liserty: a Path to its Recovery. By F. A. Harper. New York, Foundation for 
Economic Education, 1949. 159 pp. Index. 9”x6". $1. 

SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ACCEPTANCES, ACCESSIONS, etc., concerning the 
Multilateral Conventions and Agreements in respect of which the Secretary- 
General acts as Depository. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 
vii+139 pp. 11” x8}". gs. 

COMMONWEALTH HANDBOOK: a Guide to Departments, Organisations and 
Societies in the United Kingdom concerned with the British Empire. 
London, Royal Empire Society, 1949. 56 pp. Index. 84”5}". 1s. 6d. 

A CHRISTIAN YEAR Book: a Popular Reference Book of Places, People and 
Events, Societies and Churches—including those concerned with the 
Ecumenical Christian Movement. 1950 ed. London, S.C.M. and Lutter- 
worth, 1950. 304 pp. Index. 7}"x5". 

‘PRAVDA’ ARTICLES on the Occasion of the 70th Birthday of Joseph Vissariono- 
vich Stalin, 21 December 1949. Pamphlet. London, Soviet News, 1950. 
73 PP- 72° X 4%". 3d. 

FULFILMENT OF THE STATE PLAN FOR 1949: Communiqué of the Central Statisti- 
cal Administration of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. Pamphlet. London, 
Soviet News, 1950. 22 pp. 7}”X5". Id. 

Soviet UNION AT THE POLLs: Election Speeches by V. M. Molotov and others. 
Pamphlet. London, Soviet News, 1950. 83 pp. 7}” x 42”. 34. 

L’HIsTOIRE DU PARTI BOLCHEVIK ET SES ENSEIGNEMENTS ACTUELS. By Georges 
Cogniot. Paris, Editions Sociales [1949]. 47 pp. 72”5". 48 frs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GREECE: RELAPSE OR RECOVERY? 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

In your April 1950 number (pp. 180-g4) you publish an address given at 
Chatham House by Mr Geoffrey Chandler on conditions in Greece. The follow- 
ing passage, relating to the supply of bank-credit, occurs therein (p. 192): ‘It will 
be a long time before this distrust of the drachma can be eradicated, and for the 
present banks have no credit to offer and loans must be obtained from private 
individuals at exorbitant rates.’ 

It would be most unfortunate if the impression bound to be created by the 
passage cited were not corrected. It is of course true that there is a ‘free’ market 
in loans in which very high rates of interest are charged, but it is not the case 
that this market represents the only, or even the main source of supply, of credit 
in Greece. At the end of February 1950 the total credits granted by all banks 
(including the Bank of Greece) amounted to approximately 3,192 milliards of 
drachmae, as compared to a total of 1,816 milliards of drachmae outstanding at 
the end of July 1948. Lest it should be thought that the whole of the increase 
has been due to ‘inflationary’ operations of the Central Bank, it should be noted 
that, as of the earlier date, the outstanding loans by the Bank of Greece 
amounted to 1,322 milliards, and at the later date, they amounted to 2,196 
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milliards. Thus the difference between total loans and Bank of Greece loans in- 
creased from 494 milliards to 1,004 milliards during the period under review. 
This increase in the difference is due to the growth of bank deposits. These stood 
at 559 milliards at the end of July 1949, and at 1,249 milliards at the end of 
February 1950. 

It is the case that there is distrust of the currency and that this is the proxi- 
mate cause of the paucity of deposits with the commercial banks. A cessation of 
the hoarding habit would undoubtedly enable the banks to advance more with- 
out recourse to the Central Bank, with all the difficulties that that implies. But 
I would warn against the easy assumption that a ‘dishoarding’ of all the gold 
pounds at present held by the Greek people would solve the Greek credit 
problem. If sold to the Central Bank either against notes or deposits, a ‘gold 
inflation’ might ensue, unless the situation were handled very carefully by the 
monetary authorities. Taking the lower of the two figures mentioned by Mr 
Chandler, viz. 7 million sovereigns, and applying the minimum price at which 
the Bank of Greece is currently buying gold pounds, viz. 220,000 drachmaes to 
the pound, a sale of 7 million pounds would be equivalent to an increase in the 
volume of purchasing power of 1,561 milliard drachmaes. The outstanding cir- 
culation of Bank of Greece notes, as of 25 April 1950, amounted to 1,675 milliards 
approximately. It will be seen, therefore, that the note circulation would be 
almost doubled if the existing gold hoards of Greece were suddenly mobilized. 
It is, of course, very desirable that hoarding should cease in the sense that no 
further addition be made to the gold stocks held by the public, but the problem 
of ‘dishoarding’ is obviously a very difficult one. 


Yours truly, 
T. E. GREGORY 
British Member of the Currency Committee at the Bank of Greece, 
Bank of Greece, 
Athens. 


4 May 1950 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

This particular point about credit was corrected by Sir Cecil Kisch in the 
discussion that followed my address. In answer I expressed my appreciation for 
his correction and I regret that this was not incorporated in the published text. 
The factors I had wished to stress were the prevalent distrust of the drachma 
and the consequent difficulties in particular for the commercial banks. These 
factors appear to be borne out by Sir Theodore Gregory’s figures, although those 
for February 1950 are more encouraging. 

The problem of ‘dishoarding’ gold sovereigns is indeed a complex one. It is, 
however, secondary to the prevention of further hoarding which I found by 
experience still to be continuing. 

Yours truly, 
GEOFFREY CHANDLER 
Little Gaterounds, 
Newdigate, 
Surrey. 


18 May 1950 








